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Art. I.—The Philosophy of History ; in a Course of Lectures, delivered 
at Vienna, by Frederick Von Schlegel. Translated from the Ger- 
man, with a Memoir of the Author. By Jamus Burton Rosertson, 
Esq. 2 vols. London: Saunders & Otley. 


Tue memoir prefixed to these volumes, traces with no small mas- 
tery of language and display of learning, especially of knowledge of 
German literature and German philosophy, Frederick Von Schle- 
gel’s principal works, their origin and their influence. Mr. Robert- 
son also gives an analysis of the political and metaphysical systems 
maintained by the subject of his memoir, which we have found of 
great service in enabling us to arrive at a satisfactory conception of 
the doctrines contained in the present publication—a performance in 
which, though there be not a few disputable opinions, proceeds, as 
we think, on certain great principles of a simple and most intelli- 
gible character, that go to the very foundation of the science or true 
philosophy of history. At the same time these principles evince 
an originality of conception, a power and pregnancy of illustration, 
of the rarest description. Perhaps sagacity is the most illustrious 
quality of mind that is displayed in this work, which keeps within 
the bounds of sobriety, and turns to the advantage of sacred truth, 
the most extensive learning and the prdfoundest ingenuity. 

A very rapid glance at the life of the celebrated author of the 
present work, as here given, and a summary of the views it enforces, 
are all that we propose to ourselves ; but even these may afford suf- 
ficient supply for the mind to speculate regarding certain psycholo- 
gical and natural peculiarities of the author,’as well as the great 
lessons to be derived from a philosophic study of history. 

Frederick Schlegel was born at Hanover in 1772, and although 
destined for commerce, received a highly classical education, and 
was allowed to devote himself to belles lettres; nor need we be asto- 
nished at his father’s yielding to this choice on the part of the 
youth, when we learn that the family had been and still continued 
to be highly favoured by the Muses. He says himself, that from 
the age of seventeen and upwards, Plato’s writings, the Greek tra- 
gedians, and Winklemann’s enthusiastic works, formed the intellec- 
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tual world in which he lived, where he often strove in a youthful 
manner to represent to his soul the ideas and images of ancient 
gods and heroes. He commenced his literary career in 1794, 
with an essay on the different schools of Greek poetry, which the 
‘iographer characterises as the labour of an infant Hercules, and 
is showing an acquaintance not merely with the more celebrated 
of the ancient Greek authors, but also with the Alexandrian poets. 
(ther profound works devoted to Greek and Roman literature 
and history rapidly followed. But the oriental learning of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones and others, and the impulse given by the merchant 
princes of Britain, who extorted from the Brahmin the key which 
has opened so many wonders of the primitive world, awakened in 
“chlegel’s mind a new desire. He betook himself to the study of 
the Sanscrit tongue, and for this purpose repaired in 1802 to Paris, 
where he consumed years in its toilsome acquisition, at the same 
time giving birth to other beautiful and important works. 

But we ought especially to be pleased that this great scholar and 
origina] thinker thus betook himself to the study of orienta! lan- 
vuages. It is quite clear from a list of his productions, and from 
the present one in an eminent degree, that this new branch of his 
inquiries opened up to him an immense and till then but partiall 
explored field, which he and others after him have brought to the 
support of the Bible and Christianity, in a manner which no con- 
iempt or ignorance can bring into discredit where great learning and 
sound philosophy are understood. At the period when Schlegel 
resolved on gathering of the treasures of India, Sir William Jones 
was no more; his researches were likely to fall to pieces, and all the 
mighty results anticipated by Christian philosophers, and since 
realized from these and similar inquiries, as the biographer says, 
were about to be frustrated or at least indefinitely postponed—a wild, 
uncritical, and extravagant fancifulness on the one hand, or a dull 
and dogged rationalism on the other hand, which are equally ad- 
verse to the cause of historic truth, would have made sad havoc of 
the researches 1n question. But in the year 1808, Schlegel ap- 
peared as another champion in oriental literature, and published a 
celebrated work, entitled “ ‘The Language and Wisdom of the In- 
dians,” which went to a critical examination of the etymology and 
eramimatical construction of the Sanscrit, Persian, Greek, Roman, 
and German languages : and, in its second part, traced the filiation 
and connection of the different religious and philosophical systems 
of the ancient Eastern world. The subject of this second part is 
fully discussed in the work before us, and to us in a most satisfac- 
tory manner. 

3ut it is necessary to take notice of an important passage in the 
life of Schlegel, that probably colours the current of a portion of his 
Philosophy of History, nearly as much as his oriental learning does; 
we allude to his departure from the Protestant to the Catholic 
church, which took place in 1805. Without in the slightest degree 
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impugning the purity of his motives in this step, which all the cir- 
cumstances of his life, as unfolded in the memoir before us, forbid 
us to do, or without exulting at the triumph with which the party to 
which he became aconvert might hail such an accession, it seems to 
us, from this work, that its metaphysical and political sentiments have 
been the offspring, in no small measure, of his second creed. At 
least his reasonings and illustrations regarding the rise and progress 
of Protestantism, appear to us to be such as will find acceptance or 
rejection according to the religious faith of individuals, and there- 
fore that his work labours under a defect, in so far as the mighty re- 
volution referred to is concerned, that must mar the general value of 
his system. Still, a liberal application of this system may with 
safety be made by the believers in either creed, though they may 
interpret certain events differently ; for the author’s object is to 
point out historically, in reference to the whole human race, and in 
the outward conduct and experience of life, the progress of the 
restoration in man, of the lost image of God, according to the gra- 
dation of grace in the various periods of the world, from the reve- 
lation of the beginning, down to the middle revelation of redemp- 
tion and love, and from the latter to the Jast consummation. 
Christians of both churches see a fulfilment of the great designs of 
Providence in every new revolution, and if Schlegel discovered in 
the history of Protestantism another development of the Almighty’s 
design, as laiddown in this Philosophy of History, we know that the 
opposite party (and it must be allowed the progress of Protestant 
intellect long favoured the doctrine), flattered themselves upon the 
same data. Of late years, however, Catholic Murope has suc- 
cessfully vied with their religious opponents in science, literature, 
and the arts ; and to few more deservedly can this favourable and 
splendid regeneration be attributed than to Frederick Schlegel. 
Many and great have been the literary monuments which he be- 
queathed the world of his learning, his genius, and his piety. We 
shall not follow the biographer in particularly enumerating or cha- 
racterizing these. Hus “ History of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature” is too well known to require a word from us. ‘The “ Phi- 
losophy of Life,” the ‘‘ Philosophy of History,” now before us, and 
the ‘“* Philosophy of Language,” are some of his most celebrated 
performances. Schlegel died in 1829, a Catholic, and a friend to 
religious liberty—if we are to judge from the present work—and 
attached to a sober and popular freedom. His integrity, consist- 
ency, and talent gained him many and distinguished friends. He 
was by Austria, which he had eminently served by diplomacy as 
well as literature, raised to dignity, title, and independence, without 
forfeiting his honour or his consistency, and altogether he ap- 
pears to have been a wise and good as well as a great man. Mr. 
Robertson, the translator of the present work, and whose bio- 
graphy of the author, from which we have now been culling, is 
highly eulogistic and not a little grandiloquous, thus sums up 
112 
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the obligations which literature and science owe to Frederick 
Schlegel. 


‘* To have, in common with his illustrious brother, established a system 
of broad, comprehensive, synthetic criticism, by which the principles of 
ancient and modern art were unfolded to view—by which we were intro. 
duced into the intellectual laboratories of genius, made to assist at the 
birth of her mighty conceptions, and by whose plastic touch the great 
works of ancient and modern poetry were in a manner created anew :— 
to have unlocked the fountains of the old Germanic minstrelsy, and re- 
freshed the poetry of his age with a new stream of fictions :—to have been 
among the first to do for philology what the Stagyrite had done for natu- 
ral history ; by classifying languages not according to their outward form, 
but their internal organization, not according to a specious, though often 
delusive, etymology, but according to grammatical siructure: to have de- 
ciphered the mysterious wisdom of old days, and with admirable tact to 
have caught the spirit of the primitive world, as disclosed in its sagas and 
its symbols, its poetry and its philosophy : next to have evoked from the 
dust the better philosophy of ancient Greece, and presented her venerable 
form to the renewed love and respect of mankind, partly by an admirable 
translation of portions of Plato, partly by luminous critiques, and partly 
again by the example of his own philosophy, in form as well as spirit so 
eminently Platonic: then, in the field of modern history, to have traced 
the rise and progress of the European states, the genius of their civil and 
political institutions, the causes and effects of their moral and social revo- 
lutions, with an extent of learning, a spirit of impartiality, and a depth and 
comprehensiveness of understanding, unsurpassed by preceding writers, 
and in his own age rivalled only by his illustrious countryman—Goerres : 
lastly, to have put the crowning glory toa life so full of glorious achieve- 
ment by his last philosophical works, where a strong and broad light is 
thrown upon the mysteries of psychology, where the most important ques- 
tions of ontology are treated with equal boldness and sublimity of thought, 
and magnificence of fancy, while even on physics many bright hints are 
thrown out, which a deeper science will know one day how to turn to 
account: such are the services which this illustrious man has rendered to 
the cause of literature and philosophy. Living in an age which is only an 
epoch of momentous transition from the adolescence to the virility of the 
human mind, he was evidently, together with some other chosen spirits of 
his time, the precursor of an era of Christian philosophy, when, to use the 
language of a young, but very distinguished French writer*, ‘the sterile 
dust of futile abstractions will be swept away, and the antique faith will 
appear crowned with all the rays of science.’ ‘ Already,’ continues the 
writer just quoted, ‘ even infidel science, astonished at her own disco- 
veries, which disconcert alike ideology and materialism, begins to suspect 


‘There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in that philosophy.’ ” 
vol. i, pp. lxxv—Ixxvil. 
The object of the present work, as stated by the author himself, 
we have already shortly given. After declaring in his preface, that 
the progress of the restoration in man of the lost image of God, 


* The Abbe Gerbet. 
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can be clearly described and pointed out only by a vivid sketch of 
the different nations and particular periods of the world, which 
opinion is in various parts of the work maintained, he confesses 
himself much indebted to the discoveries lately before made in the 
primitive world, by several eminent travellers and scholars. As to 
the later periods of history, he says we are not so much concerned 
about new’researches on certain special points, as about a right com- 


arison of things already known, and a just conception of the whole. 
He then gives a sketch of the plan of the work, which must be so 
much more full and correct than any we could so summarily ac- 
complish, that we shall transcribe it, and afterwards refer to some 
details in the system propounded. 


“The first two Lectures embrace, along with the Introduction, the 
question of man’s relation towards the earth, the division of mankind into 
several nations, and the two-fold condition of humanity in the primitive 
world. 

‘“‘ The subjects discussed in the seven succeeding Lectures are as fol- 
low:—the antiquity of China, and the general system of her empire— 
the mental culture, moral and political institutions, and philosophy of the 
Hindoos—the science and corruption of Egypt—the selection of the 
Hebrew people for the maintenance of Divine revelation in its purity—the 
destinies and special guidance of that nation—next an account of those 
nations of classical antiquity, to whom were assigned a mighty historical 
power, and a paramount influence over the world—such as the Persians, 
with their Nature-worship, their manners, and their conquests—the Greeks, 
with the spirit of their science, and dominion—and the Romans, together 
with the universal empire which they were the first to establish in Europe. 
The next five Lectures treat of Christianity, its consolidation and wider 
diffusion throughout the world—of the emigration of the German tribes, 
and its consequences—and of the Saracenic empire in the brilliant age 
of the first Caliphs. Then follows an account of the various epochs and the 
various stages of the progress which the modern European nations have 
made in science and civil polity, according to their use and application of 
the light of truth vouchsafed to them. So the subjects here treated are— 
the establishment of a Christian imperial dignity in the old German em- 
pire—the great schism of the West, and the struggles of the middle age 
and the period of the Crusades, down to the discovery of the New World, 
and the new awakening of science. The three following Lectures are de- 
voted to the Religious Wars, the period of [1luminism, and the time of the 
French Revolution. | 

“ The eighteenth and ccncluding Lecture turns on the prevailing spirit 
of the age, and on the universal regencration of society.””—vol. i, pp. lxxxii, 
Ixxxiii. 

In this attempt to lay the foundations of what the author calls a 
new general philosophy, his work entitled the “ Philosophy of 
Life,’”,—which is intended to unfold the first awakening and excite- 
ment of human consciousness to the true perception and knowledge 
of truth—forms a part; as also does his “‘ Philosophy of Language,” 
which treats of the science of thought in the department of faith 
and nature—a production which we can readily believe, from the 
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title of it, to be more metaphysical than any of the others. But we 
have more than enough in the portion of Schlegel’s system now 
before us, to secure our attention and admiration; nor need we £0 
farther than his introductory lecture to discover a commanding 
breadth of views, from which he takes a powerful onward flight. 

He begins by laying down certain rules that should invariably 
guide him who would seize and comprehend the general outline of 
history. His first fundamental direction is to keep the attention 
fixed on the main subject, and not to let it be abstracted or dissi- 
pated by a number of minute details ; and his second amounts to 
this, that we should not wish to explain every thing, for historical 
tradition must not be abandoned in the philosophy of history, to be 
supplied by any hypothesis. ‘The author exemplifies his meaning 
with remarkable force. He supposes certain navigators to have 
touched at some island inhabited by wild savages, in the midst of 
the great ocean, between America and I’astern Asia, at a very great 
distance from either continent. In accounting for the manner in 
which this race came hither, a Pagan, and even a medern philo- 
sopher, would speak of them springing from the pap of the earth, 
and see no need for an intelligent Creator. But ancient history 
and tradition say otherwise. 

‘If, for example, the language and traditions of this rude, savage, or at 
least degraded, tribe, are minutely studied and mvestigated, then so strik- 
ing a resemblance and affinity will be found with the languages and tradi- 
tions of the races in either of the remotcly situated continents, that the 
most sceptical mind will hardly entertain a doubt respecting the common 
origin of both; for this community in language and traditions is too 
strong, too strikingly evident, to be ascribed with any degree of probabi- 
lity to the sport of accident. ‘This truth now once firmly established, (for 
a community of language, tradition and race among all the nations of the 
earth is a truth almost unanimously received and acknowledged by those 
historical inquirers most versed in nature, and most learned in philology of 
the present age), it becomes a mere matter of indifference, or one at least 
of mincr importance, how and in what way this original savage, or at least 
barbarized tribe first arrived hither; and it were a mere waste of labour to 
select, among the hundred conceivable or inconceivable accidents and pos- 
sibilities which may have occasioned or led to this arrival, any particular one 
as the best explanation, and to found thereon some ingenious hypothesis, 
how the land on both sides may have been differently situated, before a 
closer connexion with this little island was broken off by the destructive 
floods; or in which of the last great catastrophes of the earth that disjunc- 
tion may have taken place. We may leave such conjectures to themselves, and, 
satisfied with the main result, proceed further in the historical investiga- 
tion and survey of the earth. For, in truth, the earth’s surface more nar- 
rowly and carefully examined, furnishes in reference to man and his primi- 
tive history, far other and weightier problems than those involved in the 
example first selected.”-—vol.1, pp. 15—17. 

Schlegel has made it an invariable maxim constantly to follow 
historical tradition, even when many things in its testimony appear 
almost unaccountable; for, he says, so soon as in the investigations 
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of ancient history we let slip that thread of Ariadne, we can. find 
no outlet from the labyrinth of fanciful theories, and the chaos of 
clashing opinions. ‘Taking this guide with him, he surveys, in a 
general way, the most remarkable and best attested facts and dis- 
coveries of geology, and with much ingenuity and force, brings ai! 
to the support of the primitive and sacred records. But getting 
free of such physical discussions, he comes to the main question-- 
What relation hath man to this his habitation—earth; what place 
doth he occupy therein ; and what is it which really constitutes hii 
man? His general answer, we may be sure, is not to rank man 
with the ape, but to hold him to be the vice-gerent of God in 
nature, and the lord of terrestrial creation ; his distinguishing 
feature not consisting in reason, or the faculty of speech, for, on 
the one hand— 


‘‘ Reason is a mere abstract faculty, which to be judged, requires a psy- 
chological investigation or analysis; and that on the other hand, the faculty 
of speech is a mere potentiality, or a germ which must be unfolded before 
it can become a real entity. We should therefore give a much more cor- 
rect and comprehensive @efinition, if, instead of this, we said: The pecu- 
liar pre-eminence of man consists in this—that to him alone among all 
other of earth's creatures, the word has been imparted and communicate ', 
The word actually delivered and really communicated is not a mere dead 
faculty, but an historical reality and occurrence ; and for that very reason, 
the definition we have given stands much more fitly at the head of history 
than the other more abstract one. 

“In the idea of the word, considered as the basis of man’s dignity and pe- 
culiar destination, the internal light of consciousness and ef our own un- 
derstanding, is undoubtedly first included—this word is not a mere faculty 
of speech, but the fertile root whence the stately trunk of all language 
has sprung. But the word is not confined to this only—it next includes 
a living, working power—it is not merely an object and organ of know- 
ledge—an instrument of teaching and learning; but the medium of affec- 
tionate union and conciliatory accommodation, judicial arbitrement and 
efficacious command, or even creative productiveness, as our own expe- 
rience and life itself manifest each of those significations of the words ; and 
thus it embraces the whole plenitude of the excellencies and qualities which 
characterise man. 

‘‘ Nature too, has her mute language and her symbolical writing ; but she 
requires a discerning intellect to gain the key to her secrets, to unravel! 
her profound enigmas ; and, piercing through her mysteries, interpret the 
hidden sense of her word, and thus reveal the fulness of her glory. But 
he, to whom alone among all earth’s creatures, the word has been im- 
parted has been for that reason constituted the lord and ruler of the earth. 
As soon, however, as he abandons that divine principle implanted in his 
breast ; as soon as he loses that word of life which had been communi- 
cated and confided to him; he sinks down to a level with nature, and from 
her lord, becomes her vassal; and here commences the history of man.” — 
Vol. i, pp. 38, 39. 


It cannot be expected that we, having now only got to the 
beginning of the author’s dissertation, should do more than point 
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out a few passages in its course. And in doing so, it is scarcely 
necessary, after the sketch which he himself has given of his work, 
as already quoted from the preface, to travel beyond one chapter, 
for specimens of his power, originality, and eloquence.. We are 
inclined, indeed, still to linger on the threshold of the subject with 
him, for he there with such mastery clears the way for a firm and 
satisfactory foundation to his philosophic theory, as proves his 
genius we | the extent of his researches most happily. Upon the 
text—* In the beginning man had the word, and that word was 
from God,” he says that in history, as in all science, and in life 
itself, the principal point on which every thing turns, is whether all 
things should be deduced from God, or whether the precedency 
should be given to nature, whereby the Deity is in fact indirectly 
set aside, or remains unknown. But the question, he declares, can- 
not be answered by mere dialectic strife ; for it is the will which 
here mostly decides, and, according to the nature and learning of 
his character, the individual is led to choose between the opposite 
paths. As to the science of history, however, he is bold to main- 
tain, that the mere naturalist will never comprehend its breadth 
and reality, nor exhibit an intelligible representation of its phe- 
nomena. 

The author lays it down as an incontrovertible proof, that when 
man had once fallen from virtue, no determinable limit could be 
assigned to his degradation ; and that though in his origin he be 
no savage, he may even in the present state become one by a slow 
and gradual declension. The division of the human race into a plu- 
rality of nations, and the chaotic diversity of tongues, appears to 
him upon this principle, to have become general at an advanced 
stage of human history, for in the beginning, the most ancient his- 
tory and tradition make mention but of one separation ; and here 
Schlegel brings his oriental learning to his aid. 


“Tn entering on this subject we must observe that, in the Mosaic ac- 
count, primitive and, what we call, universal history, does not properly 
commence with the first man, his creation or ulterior destiny, but with 
Cain—the fratricide and curse of Cain. The preceding part of the sacred 
narrative regards, if we may so speak, only the private life of Adam, which 
however will always retain a deep significancy for all,the descendants of the 
first progenitor. 

‘«« The origin of discord in man, and the transmission of that mischief to 
all ages and all generations, is indeed the first historical fact; but on ac- 
count of its universality, it forms, at the same time, as I have before ob- 
served, a ,Sychological phenomenon; and while, in this first section of £a- 
cred history, every thing points and refers to the mysteries of religion; the 
fratricide of Cain on the other hand, and the flight of that restless criml- 
nal to Eastern Asia, are the first events and circumstances which properly 
belong to the province of history. In this account we see first the foun- 
dation of the most ancient city, by which undoubtedly we must understand 
a great, or at least an old and celebrated city of Eastern Asia; and se¢- 
condly, the origin of various hereditary classes, trades, and arts ; especially 
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of those connected with the first knowledge and use of metals, and which 
doubtless hold the first place in the history of human arts and disco- 
veries. 

«The music, which is attributed to those primitive ages, consisted pro- 
bably rather in a medicinal or even magical use of that art, than in the 
beautiful system of later melody. Among the various works and instru- 
ments of smithcraft, and productions of art which the knowledge of mines 
and ‘metals led to, the momentous discovery of the sword is particularly 
mentioned: by the brief enigmatic words which relate this discovery, it 
is difficult to know whether we are to understand them as the expression 
of a spirit of warlike enthusiasm, or of a renewed curse and dire wailing 
over all the succeeding centuries of hereditary murder, and progressive 
evil, under the divine permission. In all probability, these words refer to 
the origin of human sacrifices, emanating as they did from an infernal de- 
sign, which we must consider as one of the strongest characteristics of 
this race; and those bloody sacrifices of the primitive world seem to have 
stamped on the rites and customs, as well as on the traditions and senti- 
ments, of many nations a peculiar character of gloom and sadness. From 
this race were descended not only the inhabitants of cities, but nomade 
tribes, whereof many led, several thousand years ago, the same wandering 
life which they follow at the present day in the central parts of Eastern 
Asia; where vast remains of primitive mining operations are frequently 
found. 

“It is worthy of remark that, among one of these nations, the Ishudes, 
who inhabit a metallic mountain, we find, if we may so speak, an inverted his- 
tory of Cain; mention is made of the enmity between the first two brothers 
of mankind, but all the circumstances are set forth in a party-spirit favour- 
able to Cain. It is said that the elder brother acquired wealth by gold and 
silver mines, but that the younger, becoming envious, drove him away, and 
forced him to take refuge in the East. 

“So is the race of Cain and Cain’s sons represented from its origin, as 
one attached to the arts, versed in the use of metals, disinclined to peace, 
and addicted to habits of warfare and violence, as again at a later period, 
it appears in Scripture as a haughty and wicked race of giants. 

“On the other hand the peaceful race of Patriarclis, who lived in a docile 
reverence of God and with a holy simplicity of manners, were descended 
from Seth. This second progenitor of mankind occupies a very prominent 
place even in the traditions of other nations, which make particular men- 
tion of the columns of Seth, signifying no doubt, in the language of remote 
antiquity, very ancient monuments, and, as it were, the stony records of 
sacred tradition. In general, the first ten holy Progenitors or Patriarchs 
of the primitive world are mentioned under different names in the Sagas, 
not only of the Indians, but of several other Asiatic nations, though un- 
doubtedly with important variations, and not without much poetical co- 
louring. But as in these traditions we can clearly discern the same general 
traits of history, this diversity of representation serves only to corroborate 
the main truth, and to illustrate it more fully and forcibly. ‘The views, 
therefore, of those modern theologians, who represent the concurrent tes- 
timony of Gentile nations to the truths of primitive history as derived solely 
from the Mosaic narrative, and as it were transcribed from a genuine copy 


of our Bible, are equally narrow-minded and erroneous.”—vol.i, pp. 51 
—55. 
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In the general picture of the earliest development of the human 
mind, the author selects such nations only as are sufficiently well 
known, or respecting whom the sources of information are now at 
least of easier access. The Chinese, the Indians, and the Egyp- 
tians, besides the isolated people of the Hebrews, figure accord- 
ingly in the first period ; for the nations that can properly be termed 
historical, are, as holds with individuals, but rare. Indeed, Schlegel 
maintains, that the whole globe has as yet furnished but fifteen his- 
torical and important civilized countries, which he enumerates and 
outlines according to a geographical survey, and which he endea- 
vours steadily to keep in view ; thus securing great clearness and 
precision in his narrative and argument, as he proceeds to explain 
“the principle laid down in this work respecting the internal word, 
as the essential characteristic of man.” 

sut we pass over a number of chapters to come to the point from 
which the whole modern world of history was to spring—to that 
crisis between ancient and modern times, when “ stood two powers 
opposed to each other ; on one hand, we behold Tiberius, Caligula, 
and Nero, the earthly gods, and absolute masters of the world, in 
all the pomp and splendour of ancient paganism—standing, as it 
were, on the very summit and verge of the old world, now tottering 
to its ruin; and, on the other hand, we trace the obscure rise of an 
almost imperceptible point of light,” by which, of course, the au- 
thor means the Saviour of mankind. We must cite a passage or 
two from what is said regarding this great central point of the 
world’s annals. The dignity, wisdom, and sentiment, with which 
he enters upon this branch of his subject is worthy of his talent and 
piety. 

‘‘A regular history of the life of our Saviour, recounted like any other 
historical occurrence, would in my opinion be out of place in a Philosophy 
of History. ‘The subject is either too vast for profane history, or in its 
first beginnings too obscure, whether we consider its internal importance, 
or in a mere historical point of view, its outward appearance. A thinking, 
and in his way well-thinking Roman, when he had obtained a more accu- 
rate knowledge of the life of our Saviour from the accounts of the Roman 
Procurator, or other Roman dignitaries in Palestine, might have expressed 
himself respecting the whole transaction in the following terms: ‘This 
is a very extraordinary man, endued with wonderful and divine power, [for 
such vague and general adiniration might well be indulged in by a Heathen, 
who yet adhered to the fundamental doctrines of his ancestral faith]—a 
man, who, he would continue to say, has produced a great moral revolu- 
tion in mind, and was, according to the most credible testimony, of the 
purest character and most rigid morals, who taught much that was sublime 
on the immortality of the soul and the secrets of futurity ; but who was 
accused by his enemies, and delivered over to death by his own people. 
Such, perhaps, would have been the judgment of a Tacitus, had he drawn his 
information from better and less polluted sources. So long however as all 
these transactions were confined to the small province of Judea, the sound- 
est and best constituted Roman mind could have scarcely felt a more than 
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passing regret at the perpetration of so signal an act of private injustice * 
and would, in other respects, have not regarded it as an event which could, 
in a Roman point of view, be termed historical, or worthy to occupy a 
place in the more extended circle of his own world. 

‘© It was only when Christianity had become a power in the world—the 
principle of a new life, and of a new form of life totally differing from all 
preceding forms of existence, that it began to attract the attention of the 
Romans, as a remarkable historical occurrence. How perfectly unintel- 
ligible, strange and mysterious this mighty event at its origin, and for a 
long time afterwards, appeared to the Romans; how erroneous and ab- 
surd were their opinions and conduct in regard to the Christian religion, we 
have already shown by some characteristic examples.’’—vol. 11, pp. 1—3. 

The mysteries of our Saviour’s life, death, and doctrines, Mr. 
Schlegel discusses not, but he presupposes a knowledge of them; he 
holds at the same time that the philosophy of history forms an es- 
sential part of the science of divine and human things, which in 
the mode of conceiving or treating of them, should be rarely or never 
separated ; and yet care must be taken in viewing human things in 
connection with the divine principle which animates them, not to 
confound the one department with the other : “ for as it 1s very pre- 
judical to religion to make it merely a matter of learned historical re- 
search, so it is inconsistent with the object of historical philosophy 
to transform it into a mere series of religious meditations.” But 
still, although the mystery of grace, in the divine redemption of 
mankind, transcends the sphere of profane history, still he says it 
must be assumed. 


“ The Christian philosophy of history must indeed tacitly presuppose 
the truth of that mystery, and assume it as known, and indeed as self- 
evident to all well-thinking persons—it must even, under the inspiration 
of this faith, refer to it very many, the greater part, indeed almost all, of 
the facts and phenomena of history—but it should forbear to introduce it 
into its own province, and should leave it to the sanctuary of religion. In 
the same way, whenever philosophy attempts to incorporate and rank this 
mystery with her own speculative conceptions, the consequence must ever 
be hurtful to religion ; for, as philosopby thus attempts to explain, and, as 
it were, deduce this mystery from her own speculations, the mystery of 
Redemption ceases to be a divine fact, and it is only as such that it is and 
can be the true and eternal foundation of religion. I wish here expressly 
to do away with an opinion which is completely unhistorical, and even 
subversive of all history. I cannot more truly and succinctly designate 
this opinion, than by stating it as follows :—Christ, to say it in one word, 
was a Jewish Socrates; and this purest, noblest, and sublimest of all 
ethical teachers (according to the rationalists’ interpretation of his history) 
met with a fate no less deplorable for mankind than that which befel the 
Athenian philosopher, and the wisest of all the Grecian sages. In reply 
to this, one observation only need be made—If Christ were not more than 
a Socrates, then a Socrates He was not. But this opinion is not only un- 
historical, or, to speak more properly, anti-Atstorica/, because it is in utter 
Opposition to all covenants, testimonies, authentic records, and even 
Christ’s express declarations; but fully as much, and even still more on 
this account, that if we once remove this divine keystone in the arch of 
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universal history, the whole fabric of the world’s history falls to rnin—for 
its only foundation is this new manifestation of God’s power in the crisis 
of time—this hope in God abiding unto the end. For, although I do not 
consider a formal demonstration of the truth of the Christian religion as 
falling within the province of profane history; vet the belief of its truth 
—a faith in its dogmas, is the only clue in such investigations. Without 
this faith, the whole history of the world would be nought else than an 
insoluble enigma—an inextricable labyrinth—a huge pile of the blocks and 
fragments of an unfinished edifice—and the great tragedy of humanity 
would remain devoid of all proper result.” —vol. ii, pp. 8—10. 


After tracing the history of Christianity through many ages, with 
his usual masterly power of generalization and knowledge, the au- 
thor arrives at the period when Protestantism took its rise, and dis- 
cusses the character of the times of the Reformation, following the 
development and extension of its doctrines, in the manner which we 
should expect from a consistent and enlightened Catholic, possessed 
of his vast powers of mind and treasures of information. We shall 
merely select one passage from this part of the work, with little or 
no comment ; for, without a sight or summary of the whole of his 
discussion as respects Protestantism, it is impossible to obtain a fair 
view of Schlegel’s peculiar views as well as candour: at the same 
time, it will be found, that by those of a different creed, very oppo- 
site deductions would be drawn. One would be inclined to think, 
indeed, from the first part of the passage about to be cited, that 


the author himself laboured under an unusual incertitude on the 
subject. 


‘* We must endeavour to view this great Revolution with the impartial 
eye of the historian, and labour duly to comprehend and judge it in all its 
manifold bearings, anc in all its remote consequences; and if we should 
feel inclined to lament and deplore the long continuance of this unhappy 
division in the great European family, we should remember that such a 
feeling of regret, however innocent and natural in our own bosoms, and in 
our own conviction, can furnish no adequate criterion for an historical de- 
cision. Atany rate, we should in no case immoderately repine at such an 
event, and murmur against destiny, that is to say, the ruling Providence 
which permits the occurrence of such evils. The permission by God of a 
mere human, unsanctioned enterprise, nay, of a mighty, general, protracted, 
and incurable division among mankind—a system of opposition with all its 
unhappy consequences, its moral impediments, and its political disasters ; 
such a permission forms, as I have already observed, the great enigma of 
history—the wonderful secret of the divine decrees in the conduct of man- 
kind, as well as in the conduct of individuals. Perhaps this great enigma 
will then only be perfectly unravelled, and the mystery which hangs over 
this subject, then only be perfectly dispelled, when this mighty Revolution 
shall have been terminated, and brought toa close. Even now, the ex- 
perience we have acquired, however imperfect and limited it may be, makes 
one thing evident; namely, that the influence of Protestantism has not 
been confined to those states and countries where it became predominant, 
and where it received a public and legal establishment. Far greater was 
the danger, far more fatal were the consequences, when an open rupture, 
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a formal separation from the church did not take place, or had, if a tem- 
porary, at least no permanent existence—but where Protestantism, that is 
to say, the spirit of Protestantism, a like or a kindred set of opinions, was 
infused into the moral system of countries externally Catholic, and secretl 

instilled into the veins of the body politic, gradually corroded its vitals ; 
till at last, amid a false and apparent repose, the long suppressed element 
of revolutionary innovation infected with its deadly virus, opinion, science, 
and lastly, government and society. The conscieuce, in its inquiries after 
religious truth, to whatever decision it may come, only looks to the deter- 
mination of a point of faith as the sole clue of its investigations. But in 
historical inquiries, this rigid intersecting line of faith forms no adequate 
rule of judgment. The experience of our own times, or that of the last 
generation has proved, that innovations in faith, politics and philosophy 
ingrafted on a Catholic nation, are far more fatal to its repose, and that of 
its neighbours, than a system of Protestantism which has settled into a 
state of permanent peace and stability. Hence, for instance, the policy 
and political interests of England, which is a state more than any other 
essentially Protestant, have often been in perfect accordance with the 
political system of an old leading Catholic power.”—vol. ii, pp. 230—232. 


There is an observation on illuminism, a sytem that a few years 
ago produced such a ferment on the continent as to threaten the 
stability of thrones, and of the present state of things, which carries 
conviction by its simple utterance: Schlegel says, the very idea of 
an esoteric society for the propagation of any secret doctrines, is not 
compatible with the very principle of Christianity itself. The fol- 
lawing passage will also accord with the sentiments of most Pro- 
testants. 

“The Christian faith has the living God and his revelation for its 
object, and is itself that revelation; hence every doctrine taken from this 
source is something real and positive. ‘The defence of truth against error 
will then only be attended with permanent success, when the divine doc- 
trine, in whatever department it may be, is represented with intellectual 
energy as a living principle; and at the same time placed in its historical 
connection, with a due regard to every other historical reality. This 
calm, historical judgment of things—this acute insight into subjects, 
whether they be real facts or intellectual phenomena—is the invariable 
concomitant of truth, and the indispensable condition to the full knowledge 
of truth. This is the more so, indeed, as religion, which forms the basis 
of all truth, and of all knowledge, naturally traces with attentive eye the 
mysterious clue of Divine Providence and Divine permission through 
the long labyrinth of human errors and human follies, be they of a prac- 
tical or a speculative nature. Error, on the other hand, is always unhis- 
torical ; the spirit of times almost always passionate ; and both consequently 
untrue. The conflict against error cannot be brought to a prompter and 
more successful issue, than by separating in every system of moral and 
speculative error, and according to the standard of divine truth, the abso- 
lute, which is the basis of such systems, into its two component parts of 
truth and falsehood. For when we acknowledge and point out the truth 
to be found in those systems, there only remains error, whose inanity it 
requires little labour, little cost of talent, or time to expose and make 
evident to every eye. But in real life the struggle of parties often ceases 
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to be purely intellectual—their physical energy is displayed in violent com. 
motions ; and in proportion as all parties become absolute, so their struggle 
becomes one of violent and mutual destruction—a circumstance which 
most fatally impedes the great work of religious regeneration—the mighty 
problem of our age, which so far from being brought to a satisfactory ter- 
mination, is not yet even solved. In this respect it isno doubt a critical fact, 
that in certain quarters of European life, nay even in some entire countries, 
parties and governments should be more and more carried away by the 
spirit of absolutism. For this is not a question of names, and it is ver 
evident that not those parties, which are called, or call themselves absolute, 
are the most so in reality; since now, asin all periods of violent party 
struggles, a whimsical mistake in names, a great disorder of ideas, anda 
Babel confusion of tongues, occur even in those languages otherwise dis- 
tinguished for their clearness and precision. ’—vol. ii, pp. 312—314. 


Had Schlegel lived to the present day, we do not suppose that 
he would have changed his leading opinions on any subject, but 
we have no doubt that he would have found some more startling 
or at least decided movements in opinion and social order, than he 
ever anticipated in so short a space of time. As it is, his Philoso- 
phy of History is a noble monument of genius, learning, and piety, 
and whoever, like him, implicitly believes in the Holy Scriptures, 
will hope and confide as he did, in these &ncluding words :— 


“ Ttis only with sentiments of yrateful admiration, of amazement, and 
awe, we trace in the special dispensations of providence, for the advance- 
ment of Christianity and the progress of modern society, the wonderful 
concurrence of events towards the single object of divine love, or the un- 
expected exercise of divine justice long delayed: such as I have in the 
proper places endeavoured to point out. With this faith in Primitive 
Revelation, and in the glorious consummation of Christian love, I cannot 
better conclude this ‘ Philosophy of History,’ than with the religious 
hope I have more than once expressed, and which is more particularly ap- 
plicable to these times—the dawn of an approaching era :-—that by the 
thorough religious regeneration of the state, and of scicnce, the cause of 
God and Christianity may obtain a complete triumph on the earth.”— 
vol. li, pp. 335, 336. 





Art. II.—The Air. By Ronerr Munir, Author of “ The Heavens,” “ The 
Earth,” ‘‘ Natural History of Dirds,’”? &c. &c. &ce. London: Ward 
and Co. 1835. 


In the present treatise we do not find that Mr. Mudie has been so 
successful in rendering the Air a subject for popular discussion and 
illustration, as he did in his former volumes on the Heavens and 
the Earth. This defect, no doubt, arises in a great measure from 
the nature of the subject itself, which in many of its branches re- 
quires such a scientific precision of language, and such an intimate 
acquaintance with philosophic experiments, as few readers can be 
supposed to acquire, from the simple study of this volume. It must 
also be owing to the very extensive and difficult nature of the sub- 
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ject, that the author seems constantly to be labouring and forcing his 
way, rather than finding it natural, easy, and smooth ; and that we 
have more of his characteristic diffuseness, rambling, and want of 
clear arrangement, than formerly. There is at the same time much 
ingenuity and great knowledge apparent throughout tho present 
work, which are the more to be praised, inasmuch as he has pro- 
ceeded upon a novel plan, and united in ene treatise, intended for 
the benefit of the general reader, according to a manner never before 
attempted, a variety of the scientific branches into which the pro- 
erties of the atmospheric fluid have been divided. 

The author is well aware of the arduous nature of the task he 
has here allotted to himself, and fully perceives the difficulty of con- 
veying to the unlearned anything like a general view, which is cal- 
culated to exhibit at once the real character of the different parts 
and phenomena of the air, and their relations to one another. 
Many of these parts and classes of phenomena have become sub- 
jects of study and science. As Mr. Mudie states, we find the me- 
chanical properties of air treated of as one science, under the name 
of pneumatics ; we find the chemical properties forming an impor- 
tant branch of chemical science ; ‘we find the relative actions of the 
air, in different countries and seasons, discussed as portions of phy- 
sical geography ; we find its relations to moisture, heat, and motion, 
arranged under the science of meteorology ; and we find its use in 
the economy of plants, and of animals, occupying a pretty large 
proportion in physiological investigations. Perhaps, in these cir- 
cumstances, some may think it might have been as wise had the 
author chosen another theme than the invisible yet all-pervading 
air for his elucidation. Still, when we consider that he is producing 
a series of volumes within the range of natural science—that he has 
already treated of the Heavens and of the HKarth—and that speedily 
we are to meet with him on the Sea—it would have been a flagrant 
defect had such an interesting and comprehensive subject as that 
which has called forth the present volume, been slightly glanced at. 
Besides, when we feel that every person who possesses one of these 
treatises, will, or should, make the whole series matter of study, 
there must, in that case, be comparatively little difficulty in compre- 
hending the instruction contained in any particular volume. Even in 
such an extensive inquiry as the present, and taken by itself, Mr. Mu- 
die has introduced much that will appear curious and rich to the 
most ordinary reader ; nor do we look upon those parts as the least 
valuable where he starts off, as he often does, in some eloquent lesson 
on the manner in which nature should be studied, or on the advan- 
tages and delights thence to be derived. It is a writer’s duty rather 
to make his readers better, than to make them learned or more 
knowing ; and this preferable power and talent belongs to our author 
in no slight degree. The few passages which we are about to cite, 
will furnish instances either of curious and valuable information, or 
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of an ardent devotion to a mode of study that takes direct and 
natural principles for its guide. 


Mr. Mudie defines the word air to mean, the state of that sub- 
stance which we call the atmospheric fluid, and the word atmo- 
sphere, a8 distinguished from air, to mean the accumulation of that 
fluid, its position, and distribution around the earth. There is much 


said by him of the parts, properties, relations, and phenomena of 
this fluid, that would be much more obscure if partially glanced at 
in our pages, than even in the treatise before us; and therefore we 
confine ourselves entirely to what is plain and immediately perceived 
to be interesting. ‘The following general answer to the inquiry, 


what it is we should know, or can know, concerning atmospheric 
air, 1s as striking as it is true. 


“The air every where surrounds the earth to a height far exceeding 
that of the highest mountains, even if we were to suppose its weight the 
same at all elevations, which is not the case. But not only does it sur- 
round the entire globe, for it surrounds every detached piece of matter 
whenever that piece of matter is in any way moved, or made to change 
its place; and in the case of all bodies or pieces of matter, which we 
describe as being moveable, the air constantly surrounds them on every 
side. This is the case with loose stones and sand, with all animals, ex- 
cepting such as grow rooted, of which there are no land species, and, in 
short, with every thing which merely lies supported on the surface of the 
earth. 

“ Loose substances, whatever may be their nature, may thus be regarded 
as supported by the air as by a sort of carriage, by the help of which 
they can be moved from place to place with far less labour than would 
otherwise be required. We find this to be the fact from many experi- 
ments, as well as from daily experience in ordinary matters; and it is 
worthy of remark, that if the air is by any means excluded from be- 
tween one piece of matter and another, it instantly changes from being 
a means of separation to being a means of union between them. This 
holds true equally between any body and the earth considered as a general 
mass, and between two pieces of matter, both of which are detached 
from the earth by an interposed stratum of air. The method by which 
the fact is arrived at is a matter for subsequent inquiry; but we may 
mention, that if a substance is detached from the earth by means of a 
stratum of air, however thin, then there is no more weight to be moved 
than the simple weight of the substance—that is, the gravitation of the 
substance toward the earth is the only resistance to be overcome in re- 
moving that substance from the earth. Thus, for instance, when a man 
walks along the pavement or a firm footpath, he has no weight to lift but 
that of his own body; and if he has been taught to walk neatly, the 
height to which he requires to lift this at each step is hardly perceptible, 
arid thus he can continue along time without being fatigued. But make 
him walk only half shoe deep in tough mire, and he will feel as if each 
foot were loaded with a weight. This, however, is only a partial ex- 
clusion of the air from between the feet and the ground. If the air 
were entirely removed from below, the atmosphere would press the soles 
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of his feet to the ground with a weight of about fifteen pounds on every 
square inch of the soles; and, if we suppose the surface of each sole to 
come in contact with the ground to an extent of eighteen square inches, 
then each foot would be held to the ground by a weight of two hundred 
and seventy pounds, or, the man standing on both feet, by a weight of 
five hundred and forty, so that any motion with men of the present mus- 
cular strength would be out of the question. Even to press the palm of 
the hand against any substance, to the exclusion of the air between them, 
would be to fasten the hand to the substance by a force of one hundred 
and eighty-five pounds, supposing the palm to contain nine square inches. 
This, again, would be beyond the power of any single hand to overcome, 
or, if the substance were not in contact with the earth in the same way, 
and not heavier than the hand could lift, it would stick permanently to 
the palm; and, but for the separating film of the atmosphere, every part 
of the body which came in contact with any substance would stick to that 
substance in consequence of the atmospheric pressure. Indeed, if it 
were not for the power which the atmosphere has of insinuating itself 
into every pore and opening, however minute, all substances would be 
so firmly pressed against each other, that no motion of any kind could be 
effected ; and thus the whole action of the earth would be limited to the 
two motions of that planet—on its axis, and in its orbit.”—pp. 7—10. 


The air also supports everything by its mutual pressure on all 
sides, without which nothing could resist falling to the earth, and 
to pieces. But besides this passive use, it has many others not less 
wonderful. It is not only the medium of all terrestrial motion and 
action, but of all our observations of what takes place. It is also 
an agent in the great system of nature’s chemistry ; for there is not 


one spot of the earth’s surface—meaning by the word surface, the 


crust of the earth or the sea, to whatever depth there may be life, 
vegetable or animal—where it does not act. It is a provision by 
which is carried on all the varied operations of the world, in all its 
phenomena of change of growth and of life. 


“ Over the extent of one single horizon, as displayed to the eye any 
where upon this land, it is not too much to say, in growing and in livin 
nature, in the transfer of heat and humidity, and in the artificial labours 
of man, there are millions of operations constantly going on, in all of 
which the atmosphere is an indispensable agent, and to all of which it 
adapts itself with the utmest precision. The very same air which works 
fatigueless in the minute lungs of the gnat or the mite, supplies the ox 
and the elephant with the stimulating breath of life: the same air which 
embraces the lofty tree, in all the ramifications of its branches, and all 
the expansion of its leaves, bringing health to every point, and removing 
impurity at every pore, is just as benignant and as beneficial to the small- 
est moss, a thousand of which can scarcely stain the most delicate finger 
asit is drawn along the bark. Indeed, it is impossible to imagine a more 
perfect emblem of infinite bounty—a portion of matter which more 
powerfully suggests and more strikingly shadows forth the Almighty 
Creator himself, than this same atmosphere; nor is there any doubt that 
this reverential feeling has been natural with man from the beginning ; 
and that it mingled in the vaguely comprehended idea of rude men, when 
with almost one universal voice, in all the varieties of their tongues and 
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languages, they made the name of this most wonderful element a syno- 
nyme for that of spirit itself.’’—pp. 37, 38. 


At the same time, the air is much more free and obedient to the 
action of any, and all agents, than any other constituent parts of 
our system. While powerfully affected, for instance, by the beams 
of the sun, it ascends, or otherwise moves away, thus eluding the 
full effect of the heating energy : or when cooled beyond the average 
degree, at any part of the earth, the whole sympathises, and comes 
to the assistance of the portion thus cooled. It, therefore, at the 
same time, contributes a resistance to the extremes both of heat 
and of cold. The air also uniformly adapts itself to the earth as a 
whole, as well as to all its productions, and minutest fragments, or 
creatures—its working, upon the great and the small scale, being 
equally perfect. 

The atmospheric air or fluid is principally composed of two gases, 
oxygen and nitrogen—one hundred parts of the mixture containing 
about twenty-one parts of oxygen, and consequently seventy-nine of 
nitrogen. If, however, we take the quantities by weight, which is 
the true way of averaging them, the weight being the exact measure of 
the quantity of matter, while the bulk or volume is not, we have the 
proportion of oxygen a little greater than this. But we are not 
warranted to say that the particles of the portions into which this 
compound as one fluid is divided, are of any assignable magnitude, 
because no contrivance has been, or is ever likely to be, able to mea- 
sure any one of these particles in a separate state. 

* To us air seems perfectly limpid, and equally so in all the degrees of 
density, or quantity in equal bulks, in which we have the means of ex- 
amining it. We can condense air by means of instruments, of which a 
common pair of bellows afford a familiar though very partial instance, 
which is much better exemplified in those powerful blasting cylinders 
that are used at our great manufactories of the metals, and of which we 
have direct evidence in air-guns and engines of that description, in which 
the air is condensed to such a degree, that the spring with which it re- 
acts against the common pressure of the atmosphere, when set free so to 
act, propels a bullet or other missile with the same velocity and force as is 
imparted by the ignition of gunpowder. We have alsothe means of rare- 
fying or expanding air to almost any number of timesits natural volume that 
we may desire, by inclosing it in a small quantity in a close vessel,and apply- 
ing the requisite degree of heat, and also by exhausting anair-tight vessel as 
far as we can, on the table of an air-pump, which is an instrument con- 
trived for pumping air out of vessels, upon nearly the same principles as 
the common pump, used for domestic purposes, pumps water out of a pit. 
Between those extremes at which we arrive by experiment, though it is 
impossible to tell how far we may be from the ultimate extreme either 
way, we have an endless variety of degrees of density produced by the 
action of external causes. In eachand all of these, however, we find 
the same uniformity of structure in the air, the same appearance of one 
simple substance, uniform in all its parts, in as far as our most accurate 
observation and experiment can extend ; and, unless under different 
actions of external causes, or different distances from the earth’s centre 
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of gravity sufficiently great to occasion differences of weight or gravita- 
tion toward the earth, in the same quantity of air in one place from what 
there is in another (and these do not come much within the limits of con 
temporaneous local observation,) we have the air distributed with so much 
uniformity through the space which it occupies, that we cannot say, from 
any result of observation, that there is any pore, interstice, or opening, 
any where within its volume, of large dimensions when it is expanded 
and thereby attenuated to the utmost degree which our experiments can 
reach, any more than when it is under the strongest pressure, and there- 
fure condensed or thickened to the utmost that our ingenuity can effect. 

« Thus, though we are perfectly sure that the atusosphere—that is, the 
air which forms the chief part of the atmosphere—is made up of two 
separate ingredients, having very different actions upon other substances, 
and varying in specific gravity, when we obtain them alone and weigh 
them under equal degrees of heat and pressure, yet we find that with the 
very nivest extent of our observation, this mechanically compounded air 
yields equally throughcut all its volume to the action of any cause which 
exercises equal energy upon it, whether that cause tends to condense it 
into smaller space or to extend it into greater. 

“ But though this perfect uniformity of substance in all states be the 
only conclusion to which our observation leads us, yet we know that there 
must be, in reality, interstices or divisions without end in this atmospheric 
mass: and that, in consequence ef the very fact of its existing in the 
state of a gas, there must not only be no cohesion, or active tendency to 
cohesion, between its ultimate and invisible particles, but that there must 
be the action of some repelling cause treasured up within its volume, 
which has a constant tendency to force those ultimate and invisible par- 
ticles farther from each other, and would so force them, if not restrained 
by the operation of some opposing and counterbalancing cause. . Farther, 
we can see that it is this cause which tends to operate separation of par- 
ticle from particle, which has brought the substance of the air into the 
state of gas, and which keeps it in this state. Nor is it difficult, from 
the analogy of many other substances, or rather changes of the bulk or 
volume of substances, which are familiar to our every-day observation, 
to determine what this cause 1s.”—pp. 49—51. 


Of the uses and influences of the atmospheric fluid, the most 
wonderful is exhibited in the respiration of living creatures—a func- 
tion without which life cannot exist, and the intensity and necessity 
of which are always in proportion to the energy of life and of living 
action, whatever may be the habit or element of the animal. Oxygen 
is here the great supporter, by which animals possessed of a 
back-bone or spine, that inhabit the land, and also the warm-blooded 
inhabitants of the waters, whatever be their several forms, size, or 
kind of food, all breathe and live by an apparatus to which we give 
the name of “lungs.” ‘These lungs consist of a vast number of 
littie cells, the minute ones opening into little pipes in the body of 
the organ, and these again uniting into one principal trunk, which j 1s 
called the wind-pipe. “The partitions of the cell are ramified over 
with a network of very fine, and in the healthy state, almost invi- 
sible blood-vessels. Mr. Mudie’s description of the organs, func- 
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tions, and elements belonging to respiration, is so correct, so strik- 
ing, and so eloquent, that we must give it at length. It goes also 
to prove the enthusiasm with which he looks upon every operation 
in the wide domain of nature, and how clearly he beholds in nature, 
nature’s God. 

“‘ The arteries which send the blood to the lungs originate in the pul- 
monic ventricle, or cavity of the heart, which, as situated in the human 
subject, is the right one; and this blood is received into the ventricle 
from the right auricle, ear, or appendage of the heart. The veins which 
are united at those arteries at their capillary, hair-like, very small, and, 
indeed, invisible extremities, carry the blood back again to the left auricle; 
from this it goes to the left, or systematic ventricle; and, by the collapsing 
of that ventricle, it is propelled into the systematic arteries, and, by their 
action, over the whole body of the animal. Thus, in man, and in all the 
warm-blooded animals which we are accustomed (though perhaps not very 
properly) to call the more perfect, there is a double pulsation of the heart 
—one which sends the bluod to the lungs, or aerating apparatus; and 
another which sends the blood which has been in the lungs, and has under- 
gone the necessary action of the air there, all over the body of the ani- 
mal, to stimulate and nourish the whole of its system. 

‘* The terminations of the arteries, and commencements of the veins 
in the lungs, are so exceedingly minute, that microscopic observation 
cannot perfectly trace them; and the globules of the blood, when they 
come to this most singular part of the animal system, are so small, that 
8,000,000,000 of them would only make about one solid inch. This is an 
extremely fine division, but it is by no means an ultimate division, such 
as that which we speak of when we refer to the atom, or even tothe first 
formation of a cloud in the atmosphere ; for these globules of blood not 
only contain all the elementary principles necessary for repairing the 
animal structure, but. in addition to this, they contain that refuse of life, 
to clean the system of which is the purpose of breathing. It is right, 
however, that we should see how excessively delicate this operation is, 
and it is an operation without which no animal can live, no, not so much 
as a single moment; for unless the blood passes through this exquisite , 
apparatus, it would be the tide of death, instead of that of life. The 
blood which arrives through the vene cave, or great returning veins of 
the system, has not only taken up the matter of every part which is no 
longer fit for the purpose of life—and which, if not so taken up, would 
instantly cause putridity in the system, as speedily fatal as the most deadly 
plague — but, a little before it reaches the heart, it receives into its mass 
the chyle or new matter which has been prepared by the various opera- 
tions of digestion, for the nourishment of the animal. This blood is, 
therefore, in what we may consider a rude state; so much of it is, no 
doubt, healthy blood, but with this healthy blood there are mingled, first 
the refuse of life, which is no longer fit for its functions ; and, secondly, 
the new supply derived from the food, which has not yet undergone pre- 
paration. These three come to the lungs in a dark tide, and it is not 
until the life-giving air has done its office upon them in this singular 
apparatus, that they put on that hue of lively red which blossoms on the 
check, and blooms on the lip, when the human body is in the freshness of 
vigour and the glow of health. 

“ Here then is marvel, more than tongue can tell; and at every pulse 
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of the heart, and every breath of the nostril, we, as it were, trench upon 
the bourne of absolute nothingness. There is not a pore in those deli- 
cate vessels which would admit the millionth part of the thinnest hair. 
They themselves have their coats fine beyond all expression, so that, per- 
haps ten thousand of them would not probably amount to nearly the 
thickness of the finest tissue paper, but they are as impervious, as free 


from any opening, as if they were gateless walls of brass. And in this’ 


marvellous structure is the life of man, and of every breathing creature, 
kept and maintained throughout every moment of its existence, and not 
only kept, but kept in such safety and such power as that it is capable of 
performing the most energetic operations; and, by means of this inex- 
pressibly fine tissue the horse and the hound course, the eagle drives 
through the sky, the lion and the tiger bound upon their prey. and man 
perfurms all those operations, and exercises that connection between the 
sensation of the body and the intellectual perception of the mind which 
makes him lord of the creation. When we contemplate this portion of 
the animal system, and it is common to every animal, how can we— 
how dare we refrain from thinking of the Maker? Here, on the very 
verge of nothing, as it were, and delicate, and, as we may say, tender, 
beyond the very dreamings of our philosophy, life stands—secure, stands 
as secure as if it were encased in walls of adamant, and the all but infi- 
nitisemal globules which we have mentioned, are here as safe, in the 
keeping of the Almighty, as are those voluminous masses which revolve 
in bag sky, and constitute the glory and the wonder of material magni- 
tude. 

‘* But, delicate beyond all conception as this structure is, the blood is 
unfit for the purposes of life unless every particle of it passes through 
this most extraordinary filter—a filter so singular, that it is impossible for 
us to say whether the connection of artery and vein in the lungs be a 
continuation of the opening of the one little tube with that of the other, 
or whether there may not be some mysterious diaphragm, or partition, at 
the one side of which the blood is decomposed, so as to pass through in 
the state of gas, or gases, leaving its impurities behind, and being again 
reproduced as pure and wholesome blood at the other side of the partition. 
This we shall never be able to ascertain: for, though close observers 
have been enabled to watch the circulation passing from artery to vein, in 
some animals which have a sluggish circulation, such, for instance, as 
the common frog, yet the animals upon which those observations have 
been made are comparatively imperfect breathers, and their system can 
lie, and generally speaking, does lie, quiescent for several months of the 
year, without pulse and respiration. In animals of energetic life, this 
apparatus is much too delicate for our being able to approach it with the 
eye of science when it is in the working state ; and, after death has passed 
upon it, one of the acts of this death may, for aught we know, be the 
dissolution of this mysterious connection between artery and vein, upon 
which life so immediately depends.” —pp. 273—277. 


It has already been stated that, speaking generally, the atmospheric 
air, taken in measure, consists of one part oxygen, and four parts 
nitrogen ; and so far as observation has gone, there is no variation 
in the proportion of these two ingredients, under any circumstances ; 
from this fact the author forcibly points out a wonderfully-accom- 
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modating power or tendency of this invisible and delicate fluid. 

The quantity of oxygen abstracted from the atmosphere in the city 
of London and its vicinity, is instanced by him, and we know it 
must be immense. A million and a half of human beings constantly 
depriving the atmospheric air of its oxygen, and other animals pro- 
bably consuming as much, besides the enormous combustion which 
is going on by the devouring power of lamps, forges, and furnaces, 
might well be supposed to rob the store over the metropolis in a 
very short time. But were the fact as supposed, the breathing of 
every living creature would be stifled, and there would be a universal 
panting and death, im the course of a few minutes. 

The wonderfully subtle and accommodating tendency of the at- 
mospheric fluid, is thus most effectively demonstrated ; but the 
author heightens the picture of such a marvellous provision, by com- 
paring it with other productions and articles which London -exhibits 
as contributing to its life and luxury. He alludes to its markets 
and houses being stored with every production of the sea and land, 
whether the places that yield such provisions be far away or near. 
China, Australia, America, and islands without number, are the 
granaries of London. Still, however wonderful may be the accumu- 
Jation of such a multitude of provisions towards the health, or the 
fancy of man, there is no difficulty in accounting for the manner im 
which each article is produced, and conveyed to us. But the expla- 
nation cannot beso easily come at regarding the air we breathe. 

“* When we look to the constant and copious supply of the atmospheric 
fluid—the first and the most constant necessary of life, the suspension of 
which for ten minutes, or the half of that time, would consign the whole 
living congregation to death—we find in it something more wonderful 


than in all which the industry and ingenuity of men can supply, great as 
are their exertions and their success. 

‘¢ And there is in this matter, in this constantly used necessary of life, 
something still more wonderful, and at the same time delightful in the 
contemplation. This isa matter in which the science of man would be at 
fault, and the hand of his workmanship altogether powerless. He can build 
palaces, he can furnish them with more than Oriental splendour, he can 
clothe himself in the most costly apparel, and he can indulge, or, which is 
the same,command the means of indulging in every luxury ; but, not all his 
science could invent, not all his art could execute, and not all his wealth, 
were it multiplied till the line of figures extended round the earth, could 
bring to him one single inhalation of the breath of life; and, therefore, in 
the midst of all his possessions, all his power, and all his pride—even 
when that pride is honest, and leads him to honourable distinction, the 
distinction of demonstrating by his deeds that greatness is but another 
name for goodness—every throb of his pulse, every moment of his 
life, is dependent upon this property of the atmosphere, a property which 
he can no more control than he can command the sea in its tides, or the 
career of the earth in its orbit. 

‘No case could, perhaps, be selected, which shows in a more striking 
manner, the beautiful adaptation of the atmospheric fluid to every pur- 
pose in nature, and the ease with which it can be applied to all those pur- 
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poses, than this silent and immediate restoration of the proportion of its 
elements, so immediately consequent upon any part of one of them being 
withdrawn, that no observable time ever elapses between the destruction 
of the equilibrium and its restoration. It matters not to what action the 
air may be subjected, whether it remain breezeless or tranquil, whether 
it awaken the surface of the earth with refreshened zephyrs, whether it 
howl in storms, or whether it sweep in the desolation of hurricanes; for, 
in each and all of those states it is equally healthy, equally ready, and 
equally gentle and yielding to the lungs, or other breathing apparatus, of 
every creature ; so that the gnat and mite breathe, with the utmost ease 
and the most perfect safety, of that violent current of the air which up- 
roots the forests, and lays the habitations of man level with the dust.” 
—pp. 96, 97. 

The refuse of life, which is no longer fit for its functions, has been 
spoken of, and this the atmospheric air removes from the system of 
an animal in the operation of breathing ; but unless the removal of 
this waste took place, the animal would die in a very short time. In 
thousands of operations in nature, there would be nothing but pes- 
tilence and death, if their products were allowed to remain at the 
place where they are formed. Over the field, over the forest, there 
would be no living thing. But the air divides and removes ever 
poisonous substance which is in any way produced on the face of the 
earth, or in any physical process, scattering it far and wide. The 
author goes on to remark, that the attenuation of those substances 
by the atmosphere is so fine, that we are unable to bring them within 
the scope of observation ; but in his peculiar way, he points out how 
to our mental perception the truth may appear, that upon the 
obedient wings of the viewless air, life and creative power are 
borne, following up the doctrine with one of those kinds of prac- 
tical improvement which we have also said is characteristic of him, 
and which we must quote. 


‘We may mention, merely for the purpose of drawing the attention 
of the reader to this most important subject, which—as it is a subject of 
a purely mental character, standing in need of no apparatus, requiring 
no expense, and capable of being carried on contemporaneously with all 
the mechanical enjoyments of life—might and should afford to every one 
a means of escape from that vacancy of the mind which, if allowed to 
settle into a habit, turns round and paralyzes the hand. This is a point 
which we believe is not in general much attended to, and yet there are 
very few points which bear more directly or more largely upon the grand 
question of human enjoyment, and therefore it is desirable that no oppor- 
tunity of impressing it upon the attention of mankind should be ne- 
glected. Indeed it will, upon examination, be found to be in those little 
incidental hints which do nut carry with them the somewhat arrogant, and 
always apparently intrusive, character of direct schooling, that every one 
receives the most acceptable and therefore the most profitable instruction ; 
and, consequently, he who ventures to address the public through the 
medium of a book, need not hesitate to notice any of those incidental 
hints, if they are at all apparently connected with his main subject. They 
are rests in that subject; and rests, judiciously placed, add to the melody 
and harmony of even the sweetest music, Itis not necessary to say more 
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than two words on this point :—The mind is the master, the hand only the 
servant : thought is the business of man, as rational and immortal; labour, 
of whatever kind, and how usefully soever it may be directed, is the 
business of man as the mortal—the organized being of clay; therefore, 


if the master is neglected, is unskilful and incapable, how can the servant 
do well ?”—pp. 113, 114. 


Besides the oxygen and nitrogen gases, that form the principal 
parts of the air, there is carbonic acid, of which however the quan- 
tity 1s so small, that the proportion which it bears to the whole 
volume cannot be ascertained without the greatest nicety ; and there 
also exists everywhere in the atmosphere the vapour of water, vary- 
ing more at different times, and under different circumstances, than 
any of the other component parts. The influences and functions of 
these component parts are handled by Mr. Mudie under a great number 
of illustrations, a few of which we have only cited. But enough has 
been given to mark the volume as one containing the result of much 
observation and study, and to show that it is one not merely calculated 
by many of its reasonings, suggestions, and facts to instruct, but by 
its spirit and language to make the reader better and wiser. We 
might adduce many other passages as striking as any already 
quoted. The plastic nature of air, the manner in which it may be 
expanded and condensed, afford a splendid field for illustration. A 
few of his observations on evaporation must suffice. 


‘** Evaporation is one of the most important considerations in the whole 
natural history of the air, but itis, at the same time, one of the most difficult, 
because we are not well acquainted with that particular property by means 
of which the atmospheric fluid is enabled to take up the moisture from 
the surface of the water, and of all humid substances, and again to depo- 
sit this moisture in rain or snow, for the refreshment of those very plants, 
and the replenishing of those very waters, from which this moisture 1s, 
in the first instance, taken. 

“This power of taking up water in a state of so minute division as 
that it is perfectly invisible in the air, and does not communicate 
to us the least feeling of moistness, is not a peculiar property of 
the air, depending on the two gases of which the compound atmo- 
sphere is made up, or upon the proportions in which they are 
mixed together. It is a property of the aérial or gaseous state gene- 
rally, apparently without any reference to the chemical or other proper- 
ties of the substance which is in that state; for it is found that if they 
have equal heat and pressure, all gases whatever take up water in the form 
of vapour; and though it is impossible perfectly to establish the fact so 
as to connect it with what really takes place in nature, at the average 
elevation, and in the average state of the air, yet it has been ascertained 
by experiment, that the nearest approximation which we can make to a 
perfect vacuum or empty space, in exhausting a common receiver by the 
air pump, is still capable of taking up the vapour of water, and, in fact, 
takes it up much more rapidly than denser air. Whether this circum- 
stance would take place under the common atmospheric pressure of about 
fifteen pounds on the square inch, is the point necessary to be settled, be- 
fore we can say positively that the action of evaporating takes place in 
the water or substance evaporated, and has no farther connection with, 
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or dependence upon, any quality in the air, than as the tenuity of the 
aérial fluid affords it scope for dispersing itself. We have no means of 
applying pressure to the surface of water in any approximate vacuum 
that we can form, and therefore it is impossible for us to say, positively, 
whether evaporation would or would not go on under these circumstances. 
The probability is, however, that it would; for in proportion as air is 
rendered less dense, either naturally in the atmosphere, or artificially in 
our experiments, we always find evaporation more rapid. 

« Still, however, it should seem that there is some connection between 
the atmosphere and water more than there is between it and some other, 
if not all other, evaporable matters—volatile oils, the fumes of metals, 
the aroma of plants, and all those substances which the atmosphere is 
capable of dissipating and dispersing. ‘The quantity of those other sub- 
stances which is evaporated must be very considerable, but they are spread 
far and wide, so that they never return to the earth in sensible quantities, 
or form anything like clouds in the sky. There seems, therefore, to be, 
between water and atmospheric air, a certain degree of that surface action 
of particle upon particle to which we alluded in a former section, and 
stated capillary attraction as being one particular case.”—pp. 181—183. 





Art. III.—The History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of 
Worcester: illustrated by a Series of Engravings of Views, Eleva- 
tions, Plans, and Details of that Edifice: including an Architectural 
Description of the Church, and Biographical Anecdotes of the Bishops, 
and of other Eminent Persons cunnected with the Cathedral. By 


Joun Britton, F.S. A. M.R.S.L. London: Longman and Co. 
1835. 


Tue episcopal see of Worcester was founded, it would appear, to- 
wards the close of the seventh century, though the precise date is 
not certainly known. In the list of its prelates, the author, whose 
extensive antiquarian and cathedral information entitles his autho- 
rity to the highest regard, states that it presents one pope, four saints 
in the Catholic calendar, six lords chancellors of England, three lord 
treasurers, one king’s chancellor, eleven archbishops of Canterbury 
and of York, one Roman cardinal, and many other men of learning 
and celebrity. The first foundation of the present edifice, however, 
as well as the ages of those different parts, which are evidently of 
distinct, and even distant epochs of time from each other, accord- 
ing to Mr. Britton, are matters of doubt. Neither does it now 
externally exhibit much of architectural interest or beauty. It is 
said, indeed, that, “ no English cathedral presents so hetero- 
geneous an appearance in its external aspect, such a patched and 
threadbare coat of many colours, with so little to admire, and so 
much to deplore.”” And this condition is chiefly attributed to the 
tasteless manner in which the repairs have been carried on, almost 
ever since the time of Henry VIII. 

This, like the preceding volumes of the ‘* Cathedral Antiquities,” 
by the same author, contains a number of engravings, by which 
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the architect and the architectural antiquary will easily understand 
the forms, sizes, proportions, and other features of the cathedral] 
church of Worcester. But to the general reader, some description 
of these parts is given, by which any one may for himself study 
our ancient models of Christian architecture. Not the least inte- 
resting of these engravings are those of the monument of king 
John, ‘‘ the fool, rogue, and hypocrite,” who had ordered that his 
corpse should be interred in Worcester cathedral; and that of 
Arthur Tudor, prince of Wales, son of Henry VII., who had a 
splendid chantry-chapel erected for him here. But we need not do 
more in reference to the present volume, in so far as the cathedral 
of Worcester is concerned, than declare it worthy of Mr. Britton’s 
previously published portions of his series of ‘* Cathedral An- 
tiquities,” which, in plan and execution, form nothing less than a 
great national work, the chief drawback to it being, that the series 
is not yet, neither is it to be completed by him; the history and 
antiquities of fourteen only out of the twenty-one English cathedrals, 
having been finished by the present volume, which he announces in 
a prefatory essay, is to be the last of his labours on the same 
subject. Some statements in this prefatory essay claim our notice, 
and have in a particular manner called for a more lengthened refe- 
rence to such a well known work than would otherwise have been 
thought necessary. 

Mr. Britton’s preface assuredly may well furnish anecdotes to a 
new edition of Mr. D’Israel’s ‘“* Calamities of Authors.” Some 
may deem it lachrymose, and others call it vituperative. But does 
it tell the truth? We believe it does so candidly. Indeed, were 
we merely to judge from this preface, we should say that the 
author’s character is one in which plain-dealing, without fear of the 
consequences, prevails, and to a degree not over-prudent, in regard 
to his own interest. Perhaps, too, were all of our most indus- 
trious and talented authors of the present day to speak out as freely 
and fully as Mr. Britton does in this essay, his case neither 
would appear in any way singular, nor by many degrees so hard 
as that of several others. But, should we not therefore pay the 
more regard, and extend the greater indulgence to our author, 
seeing that he has unshrinkingly called the attention of the public 
to a state of things that might not have been otherwise so plainly 
or so opportunely disclosed as it is in this piece of autobiography ! 

Mr. Britton has been engaged in a very great number of literary 
works, especially those of an architectural class, and which from 
their embellishments, or rather their illustrations, are necessarily 
extremely expensive. Among these, “ The Cathedral Antiquities” 
has been the most important, as respects money, labour, and value, 
of any that he has undertaken. It was commenced in 1814, and 
it was then promised that four numbers should appear annually, at 
quarterly intervals. But twenty years have since elapsed, and only - 
fifty-three have been published, the chief delay occurring within the 
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last three years. It is here stated that more than twenty thou- 
sand pounds has been expended upon its execution, and therefore it 
is clear that the work was not calculated for the great mass of po- 
pular readers ; but on the other hand, all know that it was on a 
national scale, and worthy of the nation; therefore it might have 
been expected that public institutions, men of wealth, *hether given 
to literature, or to the collection of a fine library—and above all, that 
the clergy, were sufficiently numerous in this country to encourage 
and reward the author of “‘ The Cathedral Antiquities of England,” 
even although twenty thousand pounds had been expended on the 
work, or rather, because such a sum had been worthily so ex- 
pended. But such an expectation has proved fallacious, for artists 
and amateurs have been the principal purchasers. We quote the 
following passages, and offer no comment upon them: the text is 
enough. 

“ The Cathedrals of Lichfield, Oxford, Canterbury, Wells, Exeter, Pe- 
terborough, Gloucester, Bristol, and Hereford, were successively and 
continuously published ; and the author has little further to remark, at 
present, on these, and their concomitant events, but to lament that some 
of the governing members of Exeter, Hereford, and Wells Cathedrals, 
should have given him just cause to regret ever having visited their cities 
for the purpose of writing histories of their respective churches. Feeling 
that he was engaged in a public cause, and that many persons of influ- 
ence and taste were desirous of possessing a continued series of “ The 
Cathedral Antiquities of England,” he fully expected that the temporary 
guardians and trustees of those national edifices would give him every 
facility, and indeed every encouragement to prosecute the work :—that 
they would feel a pride and pleasure in seeing the noble fabrics, which had 
been incidentally vested in their guardianship, for a short period of time, 
faithfully and skilfully illustrated, and their beauties and historical annals 
fully developed. Such however was not the feelings or conduct of the 
dignitary and residentiaries of Exeter Cathedral, when he visited that city 
with artists in the year 1824; ner could he find any thing of the kind in 
the Dean and some of his brethen, of Hereford, when there with artists 
in 1829. With apparently tardy reluctance leave was granted at both of 
those places, for the author and his draftsmen to have ingress to the Ca- 
thedrals, to make notes, sketches, &c.: but they were otherwise treated as 
impertinent intruders and suspicious personages. Among other conse- 
quences arising from such treatment, the author was obliged to commis- 
sion a friend to visit Exeter, with two other artists, in 1825, and thus 
incur additional and indeed heavy expense. The outlay on those two 
Cathedrals have exceeded the receipts by at least five hundred pounds! ! 

‘In the month of March 1833, the following printed address, and a 
respectful letter, was sent to forty-four prelates and deans and chapters ; 
to which the author received only six replies. Two bishops offered to 
take in the work, two others were willing to subscribe for the Cathedrals 
over which they presided; only one chapter (Norwich) requested to 
possess the whole series ; and another offered every assistance to the 
author, towards promoting a comple history and illustration of its own 
Church. Such a chilling, dreary prospect was not calculated to tempt 
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the author further in his Cathedral expedition. His address follows :— 
‘The architectural antiquary, and the lover of embellished works of 
this class, must be aware that extraordinary and eventful changes have 
recently taken place, and are in preparation, as respects the various stages 
of polished society—the patronage of embellished literature, and particu- 
larly the ecclesiastical establishments of the country. These circumstances 
and considerations have induced the author to pause—and to look an- 
xlously for such a change as may be calculated to impel him onward to the 
completion of his proposed task, or require him to relinquish the Cathe- 
dral Antiquities.’ 

“+ That it would afford him gratification to finish the work—embrac- 
ing histories and illustrations of the whole of the English Cathedrals, it is 
hardly necessary to assert: for the love of the subject has grown, and 
even strengthened with his declining years. He would gladly devote the 
remainder of life, with all his experience and zeal, to accomplish a copious, 
elegant, elaborate, and impartial review of the histories, with accurate and 
tasteful illustrations of the architectural merits and beauties, of al/ these im- 
portant national edifices.—In the historical, professional, and comprehensive 
library, such a publication would not merely be a distinguished ornament, 
but be eminently useful and interesting in its varied and extensive rela- 
tions. And when the edifices themselves shall become ruins—or, like 
some of the famed temples of Greece and Italy, be blended with the earth 
whence they arose—the then antiquarian and historian would be highly 
delighted, and deeply interested to ascertain their peculiarities in design, 
construction, appropriation, and manifold characteristics. Had printing 
and engraving been known three thousand years ago, the vast temples 
and palaces of India, Egypt, and Greece, would have been familiar to 
us of the present age, as would also the origin and application of the 
Celtic temples at Avebury and Stonehenge, in Wiltshire; and also the 
Roman villas, stations, and fortresses—the domestic and religious edifices 
of the Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Normans, of our country.—But all 
these, and many other subjects of more recent date, are involved in mys- 
tery and darkness, and the antiquary vainly explores archives and imper- 
fect inscriptions, to ascertain some solitary guiding facts. 

“¢ With Worcester, the author will have completed his historical and 
architectural elucidations of fourteen Cathedrals: and the following seven, 
for some of which he has collected drawings and materials, remain to 
make up the series—viz. Carlisle, Chester, Chichester, Durham, Ely, Lin- 
coln, and Rochester. He appeals to his friends—to the patrons of such 
works—to the public—and more particularly to the dignitaries and other 
officers of the Cathedrals, to come forward with a moderate subscription, 
to enable him to accomplish a complete and ample Historical Review of 
the English Cathedrals. He cannot ask for any thing like pledges, or 
promises, on the part of the public, without a guarantee on his own: and 
therefore engages that the illustration of the seven Cathedrals, above 
named, shall be completed in three years, from Midsummer, 1833—be in- 
cluded in Twelve Numbers, at Twelve Shillings each—and embrace at 
least Eighty Engravings, with about Thirty Sheets of Letter-press.—On 
these terms,and with these views, the author solicits the names of ladies 
and gentlemen disposed to patronize the work ; and if there be enough 
to secure him against loss, he will prosecute it with renewed zeal, and 
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with every exertion to render it satisfactory to his best friends, and cre- 
ditable to himself.’ 

“ Considering the education, associations, and number of wealthy 
clergymen in the kingdom, and particularly of those connected with, and 
deriving handsome incomes from the Cathedrals, it might be presumed 
that from three hundred to five hundred of them would be desirous to 
possess a literary and graphic work expressly devoted to elucidate the his- 


tories, and illustrate the architecture of those edifices. It is however be- © 


lieved that not more than one hundred of the clergy are purchasers of 
this publication.” —pp. xi, xii, xvii, xviii. 

Whoever is any way acquainted with the works which Mr. 
Britton has published, must be well aware that he is an enthusiast 
in the study to which he has so long and so ably devoted his time 
and means. He even in this preface, like a true lover of cathe- 
dral antiquities, points out what he considers the best sources of 
information regarding the religious edifices of note, which he has 
not been enabled to overtake in this work, and ardently hopes, that 
he may live to see these edifices correctly and tastefully illus- 
trated, accompanied with well-digested histories. His hope, in this 
respect, it is cheering to reflect, seems well founded. How many 
artists has his employ and his example called forth in this peculiar 
department ! It is an egregious mistake to look upon such pursuits 
as trifling, or such works as mere matters of elegant fashion. As 
subjects merely for pictorial art, the English cathedrals must be 
mak as a splendidly rich school ; and as a great text-book to the 
architect, they are immediately and in a practical sense, sources 
of highly valuable knowledge. But they have still a loftier im- 
portance and influence than as specimens, replete though they be, 
as Mr. Britton says, with all the subtleties, the beauties, and the at- 
tributes of art, and calculated to fascinate the fancy of the poet, the 
reminiscences of the antiquary, the science of the architect, and the 
erudition of the historian. For the Cathedral Churches of England, 
again to adopt the author’s language, are its proudest, most in- 
teresting, and if duly treated by authors and artists, the most en- 
during of its artificial monuments. Whilst they serve to display 
the science, the taste, and the customs of our ancestors, from the 
eleventh to the end of the fifteenth centuries, they are objects to 
awaken such refined, profound, and sacred emotions, as never can 
dwell along with gross, malignant, nor irreverent feelings. They also 
help much to mould the English character in its most estimable 
phases ; and should the day arrive when even the illiterate can be- 
hold the Minsters of York, Canterbury, and Salisbury, with tame 
and unmoved sentiments, then politicians will look in vain for the 
characteristic lineaments of our nation. 

It is with this view that we have chiefly regarded Mr. Britton’s 
preface to the present volume—as bearing closely upon the interests 
of literature, and through literature upon the welfare of society— 
yea, the honour of England. He addresses himself to two other 
points, and on which, as general questions, we entirely agree with 
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him—we allude to what he hints regarding the hardship upon au. 
thors, as established by act of parliament, by which so many great 
ae libraries are entitled to a copy of every work published in the 
ingdom. Why should it be so, to the injury of publishers, and 
through them to literary men, more than in the case of any other 
producers of property? The oppression, though the same in prin- 
ciple, is not felt to the same extent by all authors. But those who 
publish highly embellished works, and can dispose of but a few co- 
pies of them, feel such a tax as little less than a statutory prohibi- 
tion to the repression of their talents, or the robbing them of that 
which is emphatically their own. He who invents the new cut of a 
coat, or he who makes any discovery in art or knowledge of an 
kind, might just as righteously be thus victimized for the benefit of 
the public, by having so many specimens of the improvement 
which he has invented or discovered, sent to certain public bodies 


or institutions, whether these were schools of tailoring, or mechani- 
cal lecture rooms. 


The other matter of fact and of regret to which we have referred, 
is well stated in these words :— 


“ All the officers of state, and most public servants, after a certain 
length of service, retire upon pensions, either proportionate to the extent 
of time, or to the particular rank and station of the party. Notsv the 
author—not so the man, whose whole life may have been devoted to lite- 
rature. However eminent his talents—whatever may have been the 
amount and utilities of his writings—unless adulatory and sycophantic, in 
the cause of a political or religious party, he rarely meets with honours 
or fortune. At the bar—in the church—in the army, the navy, and go- 
vernment offices, reasonable industry, with moderate mental powers, are 
frequently advanced to high titles—to great wealth. Such has been, and 
such is the state of society in England: and if the author, the professional 
and long tried author, should shew that he is not justly treated, and has 
not a fair chance to partake of the honours and rewards, which are sup- 
posed to be national, it is not likely that authorship will be cultivated by the 
prudent, or be ardently pursued bythose who can in any other way employ 
their talents. Atthe present moment, the number of authors in England 
is immense, and the extent and varieties of their abilities exceed that of any 
other age or country: yet their pecuniary remuneration is comparatively 
small. There is no class of writers better paid than those engaged in the 
popular periodicals; and it may be safely said that there is no profession 
in which more mental] talent is required, and exerted, and where the labour 
is more incessant and harrassing. To furnish savoury food and poignant 
sauce for the ever-craving appetite of the daily political reader—the quid- 
nunc of the present age—is the imperious duty of the leading journalists 
of our times; and when we read some of the rapid essays, the midnight 
out-pourings of these writers, we are delighted and astonished at the know- 
ledge and eloquence displayed. Yet we never hear of such men being 
advanced to titles, rewarded by fortunes, or complimented by public mo- 
numents. ‘ They manage these matters better in France.’ There, Barons 
Cuvier, Thenard, Lussac, and Poissou, have enjoyed annual grants from 
the government to the amount of £5,420,.”—pp., xxix, xxx. 
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Arr. 1V.—Random Recollections of the House of Commons. By One 
of No Party. Smith, Elder, and Co. 1835. 


WuokEver has not been in the House of Commons, and who has 
never had the pleasure or the pain of judging for himself of the 
“first assembly of gentlemen in the world,” can have formed 
nothing like an accurate idea of the tout ensemble which that 
house and legislative assembly presents. The composure of stoics, 
the dignity of Romans, the flow, fire, and majesty of orators, are 
attributes which one naturally attaches to the character of a legis- 
lator who has a voice in that assembly, which goes far to sway the 
destinies of all the nations on the face of the earth ; and nothing 
contributes more to produce this presumption, than the newspapers, 
which by their reports of the parliamentary debates, give us such 
happy specimens of what the members have, or should have said, 
that the reader fancies all flowed from the speaker with the readi- 
ness, terseness, and power, with which he himself can now give it 
forth, from the well printed columns of the journal he patronizes. 
But the case is very different, and, in our judgment, more interest- 
ing. The House of Commons, talking generally, is an assembly of 
gentlemen of business, and more than average talent; but these 
being weak, faulty, and passionate as other men, it furnishes us 
also with an excellent and most natural representation of our 
race, when clothed with independence, and unlimited privileges, 
and when all feel themselves on an equal footing with one 
another, and looked to by the eyes of the country and the 
world. Men put into these circumstances, if they did not the 
most foolish as well as the most splendid things that were ever 
heard of, would be other and less than men. But the work before 
us, it may be said, presents a picture more unfavourable than could 
be taken of any equal number of well-educated persons, that we 
could suppose to meet for deliberation on grave questions. Suppos- 
ing the statement to be true, we are to remember that many of the 
strange scenes that take place in the House of Commons, are like 
hereditary manners, which the usages and freaks of predecessors 
have bequeathed to a body, pertinaciously observant and imitative 
of what is old or established, especially if sanctioned by illustrious 
examples, and at memorable epochs. In short, considering the 
given circumstances, and the men, nothing could be better or more 
natural, than what this assembly is; nor need we go farther for a 
proof of its superiority, than to note the influenee it possesses— 
the obedience which it commands. 

Every person we have ever heard describe his feelings on first 
visiting the House of Commons during parliament, has expressed 
great disappointment, and found it totally different from what he 
anticipated, however often he may have been warned that such 
should be the case, and however careful the attempt may have been 
to set his anticipations right. But we are sure that hereafter, the 
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misapprehension will not be so great, for we have in these “ Random 
Recollections,” one of the most faithful and lively representations 
of the scenes referred to, that has ever been given of a complicated, 
extended, and variable subject. We, who can speak from personal 
observation and feelings, assure strangers and country readers, that 
nothing could be put into the shape of written description, more sa- 
tisfactory than what is here told. The author, who must himself be 
an M. P. or a reporter of considerable standing, is perfectly master 
of his subject in all its details, down to the form of the house, its 
lobbies, conveniences, and servants—the formalities of the members, 
and the minut est features, as well as the description of the whole 
panorama of a full, a boisterous, or an enchained assembly. We are 
greatly in error, indeed, if this work prove not the most entertaining 
of any that has been or will be published for six months. We have 
laughed a score of times, till our eyes were blinded, as we turned 
over its well written pages ; for, with all his fidelity and partiality, 
the author is a bit of a wag. His style is remarkably plain and 
correct, and therefore what he wishes to convey is most happily 
communicated, because he has clear conceptions as well as a shrewd 
eye for observation. He never fails in completing a picture; which 
must not only have stood fairly and fully out to his own apprehen- 
sion, but which is perfectly apparent and individual to the reader. 
In a few days or weeks, the “ Random Recollections” will be in 
every legislator’s hand, and on every drawing-room table in the 
kingdom. No Novel, no Annual, no Sketch-book of the year, is 
likely to contain so many striking papers or pictures ; and, for all 
that we now have said, we are confident the passages about to be 
cited will be ample evidence. 

The first four chapters treat of “ The House,” the ‘ Forms, 
Rules, Regulations, &c. of the House,” ‘* Miscellaneous Obser- 
vations,” and “ Scenes in the House.” There are many capital 
bits in the same chapters. After a description of the Old House of 
Commons, which, when there was a full attendance, suggested the 
idea of the Black Hole of Calcutta, we have an account of the order 


or rather disorder, which the members observe in relation to their 
seats. 


“JT have already mentioned, that the members of government, and 
their leading friends, occupy the first row of benches on the right hand 
side of the Speaker’s chair, and that the most influential of the opposi- 
tion occupy the first row on the left ; the other supporters of each party 
range themselves on the benches behind their respective leaders ;_conse- 
quently when there is a change of government, the quondam ministry 
and their supporters move over in a-body from the right to the left side 
of the house, to make way for the new administration and their friends. 
There are, however,a few members belonging to the extreme radical party 
who never change their seats, whatever ministry may be in power, because 
no men sufficiently liberal for them have ever yet been in office. Among 
these are Hume, Cobbett, Roebuck, and several others. Their seats are 


therefore always on the opposition benches, and when the whigs have 
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been in power, the circumstance has often led to strange associations. 
When Sir Charles Wetherell and the late Henry Hunt, men whose poli- 
tics were wide as the poles asunder, were both in parliament, it was no 
uncommon thing to see them sitting in close juxtaposition with each 
other, often, too, engaged in most earnest conversation together, as if the 
utmost cordiality and the most perfect unanimity of political feeling ex- 
isted between them. Inthe Reformed Parliament might be seen Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Cobbett sitting cheek-by-jowl, while close by them 
were to be found Sir Robert Inglis, the great advocate of the Church of 
England and ecclesiastical establishments in general, and Mr. Gillon, the 
sworn foe of both, apparently as friendly together as if of one heart and 
one soul in such matters. 

“There are some members who not only never change from one side 
of the house to the other, whatever alteration may take place in the 
ministry, but who never change their identical seats; they invariably 
occupy the same twelve or fourteen inches of space. Mr. Hume is one 
of the most noted members in this respect ; his seat in the old house was 
close to one of the posts which supported the side gallery on the left of 
the Speaker’s chair; there he was constantly to be found. There is not 
nor has there been since he was first returned to parliament, a single 
member whose attendance on his legislative duties has been so regular 
and close as that of Mr. Hume; the moment the doors were opened there 
was he, and never until the adjournment was his seat to be seen vacant. 
There were many other members who made a point of ‘looking in to 
see what’s doing,’ almost every evening; but they soon left the house 
again. Notso Mr. Hume. He was there at all times and during every 
debate, however dry and uninteresting. Hejwas looked on by ‘ honourable 
gentlemen’ as a sort of animated fixture. His contiguity to the post and 
the regularity of his attendance made a tory baronet, who was in the house 
during the close borough régime, waggishly remark, ‘ There is Joseph 
always at his post.’ Whether Sir Charles Wetherell, or Sir William Cum- 
ming’, a Scotch baronet, is entitled to the credit of the witty observation, I 
have not been able to ascertain, as both graced the last unreformed parlia- 
ment by their presence, and both were equally lavish of their waggeries. It 
has often been a matter ofsurprise how Mr. Hume’sconstitution cculdstand 
such close attendance in the house, especially when the unhealthy atmo- 
sphere he had to breathe, and the quantity of speaking he went through 
were taken into account: and yet, excepting on one or two occasions, 
he was never heard to complain of illness. Can it be that there are any 
peculiarly salubrious qualities in pears? for, by his own admission, he 
always filled his pockets with this species of fruit when it was to be had, 
and ate the pears in the house, making them answer as a substitute for 
dinner.’’—pp. 4—7. 


Of the Strangers’ Gallery a good deal is here told, especially of 
the one in the old house. It could comfortably accommodate a 
hundred and twenty persons, but sometimes thirty more would be 
wedged in it, among whom not unfrequently peers might be seen, 
jammed like other men, and treated with as little ceremony. At 
such times, although these might have obtained seats elsewhere, 
they wished of course to witness the proceedings tnrcognito. No 
ladies are ever admitted. The only possible way by which the fair 
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could in the old house either see or hear what was going on, was 
by mounting above the ceiling of the house, and looking down 
through a large hole which was made immediately above the prin- 
cipal chandelier, for the purpose of ventilation, where fourteen onl 


could at once have a peep, at the expense of inhaling the smoke 
of candles, and an atmosphere otherwise very foul. They had also 
toassumeavery awkward position ; however, sisters, daughters, wives 


and sweethearts of the orators sometimes submitted to all these 
inconveniences. 


Attached to the house, there were and are various apartments 
for the accommodation of members, such as a library, refreshment 
and smoking rooms, &c.; the former frequented chiefly by those 
who are in the habit of speaking, the latter by those who seldom 
enlighten parliament or the country by their eloquence. There 


were so many passages and rooms in the old house, that strangers 
sometimes made very awkward mistakes to gain the gallery. 


«Tt was no uncommon thing for them to go in through the lobby and 
advance to the door by which the members entered, with the most per- 
fect nonchalance; not taking the trouble to inquire whether they were 
right, because it never for a moment occurred to them that they were 
wrong. Judge of a stranger's surprise, when the first intimation made 
to him that he was treading on forbidden ground, was the being seized 
by the neck by one of the officers of the house, who on such occasions 
are as unceremonious, both in their words and actions, as if they were so 
many Great Moguls, and the hapless stranger the most degraded of 
slaves. It was a wonder if the confusion consequent on the first blunder 
was not the parent of a second; and if, when told that the gallery was 
up stairs, he did not, on the principle, in such a case, of taking the first 
open door, ‘drop in’ among the M.P.’s in the smoking-rcom. Recollect- 
ing the treatment he had received from the officers in the lobby, he would, 
on discovering his mistake, resign himself to the expected calamity of 
being bundled down stairs, head or heels foremost, as the case might be 
—running the imminent risk, of course, of having his neck broken in the 
descent. He would, however, soon find his fears happily dispelled, by 
being told, in the most civil and good-natured manner possible, by one of 
the officers—for those in that department were remarkable for their ur- 
banity to strangers—that he had gone to the wrong place, and by being 
directed up seven or eight stairs to the passage leading to the gallery. If 
he was surprised at the roughness of his treatment in the lobby, he is 
now no less so at the attention shown him, and the readiness with which 
a merciful consideration is, in his case, extended to the very heinous sin 
of ignorance of the gallery’s docale. 

“ Some amusing mistakes from ignorance of the rules of the House 
occasionally occur. In the session of 1833, a Scotch Highlander, newly 
arrived from his native hills got, by some strange oversight of the officers, 
into the side gallery appropriated for members, on the right of the 
Speaker’s chair. He knew no more of the rules or localities of the house 
than he did of the politics of Timbuctoo. Never suspecting that he was 
transgressing any law, human or divine, in entering the side gallery, or 
when there, taking the best place he could find, he at once advanced to 
one of the front benches, and there seated himself with the utmost i1mag!- 
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nable coolness—just as if about to ‘ rest himself’ on the brow of some 
of the heath-clad mountains of Caledonia. There were a few straggling 
members in the side gallery at the time, and perceiving at once from his 
Highland costume—he was dressed in tartan—that he did not belong to 
the fraternity of St. Stephen’s legislators, they richly enjoyed the amus- 
ing blunder which Donald had committed. He, meanwhile, after gazing 
with boundless astonishment on the huge proportions of the Speaker’s 
wig, and witnessing the bustle that was going on on the floor of the 
house, turned his eyes towards the strangers’ gallery, and seemed quite 
amazed that so many persons should quietly submit to be so closel 
squeezed together—to the imminent hazard of their ribs—that they looked 
cne solid mountain of mortality, while there were so many cushioned and 
comfortable unoccupied seats in the place where he had located himself. 
At this moment one of the members on an adjoining seat, seeing poor 
Dona!d had transgressed from ignorance, whispered to him to make him- 
self scarce in a moment, or that otherwise he would be taken into custody. 
A word to the wise is enough: the mountaineer took the hint of the 
friendly M.P., and darted out of the house as well as the gallery ina 
twinkling. I am credibly assured that he ran at his full speed, not cast- 
ing one‘ longing lingering look behind,’ till he reached Somerset House 
in the Strand, a distance of full one mile anda half.’’—pp. 14—17. 


On one occasion, as the author describes it, a Highlander, who 
had been taken into the house by a member, and placed in a par- 
ticular situation under the gallery appointed for persons so intro- 
duced, found that some of the orators were totally inaudible where 
he sat, and seeing room amongst the members, actually went thither, 
where he sat for more than two hours, and till the House adjourned, 
without being detected, excepting by Mr. Hume, who was only two 
yards distant, and who cast sundry suspicious looks towards the 
Celt, supposing him, no doubt, a spy from the tory camp. 

Asregards the forms and regulations of the House,nothingis detailed 
in this volume more interesting and curious according to our ideas 
of the present day, than what occurs on the choice of a Speaker. 
The ceremonies observed on this occasion, and when the election is 
approved of by the king, were first used in the time of Charles 
the Second, and have ever since continued to be adopted. The 
Speaker’s situation was so lately the subject of unusual anxiety, 
that we must cite some particulars of the ceremonies in question. 
After he has been elected, and other observaices gone through, a 
day is appointed for his appearance before the king inthe House of 
Peers. He is summoned by the Usher of the Black Rod, who as 
he advances to the bar of the Commons, makes three low bows, 
doing the same as he retires when he walks backwards. On pro- 
ceeding to the Upper House, the Speaker utters the following hum- 
ble and self-denying speech. 

“ « Most gracious Sovereign, 

“<The knights, citizens, and burgesses of your House of Commons, 
in obedience to your royal command, have proceeded to the choice of a 
Speaker. They have among them many worthy persons, eminently 
qualified for so great a trust; yet, with too favourable an eye, have cast it 
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upon me, who am really conscious to myself of many infirmities, rendering 
me much unfit for so great an employment. And although my endeavours 
of executing myself before them have not been successful, yet they have 
been suv indulgent as to permit me to continue my endeavours therein 
before your Majesty’s most piercing and discerning judgment. 

‘« «The veneration due to Majesty which lodgeth in every loyal breast, 
makes it not an easy matter to speak before your Majesty at any time, or 
in any capacity. But to speak before your Majesty in your exaltation, 
thus gloriously supported and attended, and that as Speaker of your House 
of Commons, requires greater abilities than I can pretend to own. 

‘“«* am not also without fear that the public affairs,;wherein your Majesty 
and your kingdom in this juncture of time are so highly concerned, may 
receive detriment through my weakness. 

««* I, therefore, with a plain humble heart, prostrate at your royal feet, 


beseech that you will command them to review what they have done, and 
to proceed to another election.’ ’—pp. 24, 25. 


The Lord Chancellor answers, by direction of his Majesty, to 
this discourse, that ‘“‘ his Majesty has commanded me to say to you, 
that he doth in no sort admit of the same,” &c. &c., to which the 
Speaker replies— 

‘©* Great Sir, 


‘“« ¢ Since it is your gracious pleasure not to accept of my humble excuse, 
but by your royal approbation to fix me under this great though honour- 
able weight, and to think me fit to be invested with a trust of so higha 
nature as this is: I take it, in the first place, to be incumbent upon me, 
that I render your Majesty all possible thanks ; which I now humbly do, 
with a heart full of all duty, and offered with a deeper sense of gratitude 
than I can find words to express. 

““* Next, from your royal determination in this affair, whereby you 
have imprinted a new character upon me, I take courage against my own 
diffidence, and cheerfully bend myself, with such strength and abilities as 
God shali give, to the service so graciously assigned me; no way doubting 
that your Majesty will please to pardon my frailties, to accept of my 
faithful endeavours, and always to look favourably upon the work of your 
own hands, 

“« And now, Sir, my first entrance upon this service obliges me to 
make a few necessary, but humble petitions, on the behalf of your most 
loyal and dutiful House of Commons. 

‘“*« 1, That, for our better attendance on the public service, we and 
our servants may be free in our persons and estates from arrests and other 
disturbances. 


««¢ 2, That, in our debates, liberty and freedom of speech be allowed 
to us. 

««¢3, That, as occasion shall require, your Majesty, upon our humble 
suit, and at such times as your Majesty shall judge seasonable, will vouch- 
safe us access to your royal person. 

«©¢ 4, That all our proceedings may receive a favourable construction. 

«© * That God, who hath brought you back to the throne of your fathers, 
and with you all our comforts, grant you a long and prosperous reign, and 


send you victory over all your enemies ; and every good man’s heart will 
say, Amen.’ 
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« To this second address to his Majesty, the Lord Chancellor, by his 
Majesty’s further directions, makes the following answer :—‘ Mr. Speaker, 
‘The King’s Majesty hath heard and well weighed your short and eloquent 
oration, and, in the first place, much approves that you have introduced a 
shorter way of speaking on this occasion. His Majesty doth well accept 
of all those dutiful and affectionate expressions in which you have deli- 
vered your submission to his royal pleasure, and looks upon it as a good 
omen to his affairs, and as an evidence that the House of Commons have 
still the same at heart that have chosen such a mouth; the conjuncture of 
time and the King and kingdom’s affairs require such a House of Com- 
mons, such a Speaker; for, with reverence to the Holy Scripture, upon 
this occasion, the King may say, ‘ He that is not with me is against me,’ 
for he that doth not now put his hand and heart to support the King in 
the common cause of this kingdom, can hardly ever hope for such 
another opportunity, or find a time to make satisfaction for the omission 
of this. 

« * Next, lam commanded by his Majesty to answer your four petitions; 
whercof the first being the freedom of you and your servants, your persons 
and estates, without arrests or other disturbance, the King has graciously 
pleased to grant it as full as to any of your predecessors; the second for 
liberty and freedom of speech; the third for access to his royal person; 
and the fourth that your proceedings may receive a favourable construc- 
tion, are all freely granted by his Majesty.’ ”"—pp. 26—29. 

The forms of procedure in the course of business, as observed 
in the House of Commons, are sketched by our author in such a 
plain and popular style, that a child may form a tolerably correct 
knowledge of them, in so far as their exterior is concerned. But 
older persons than those we have now referred to, frequently are at 
at a loss to understand how questions are brought to a termination, 
and how Government contrives to protect itself from being taken 
unawares by avote, when the opposition find themselves, in respect 
of the members present, to be a majority. Tor it is clear, that 
during so many hours sitting, as almost every day in a session 
takes place, members must often be absent. Indeed, in the ordi- 
nary routine of business, a stranger would suppose that the floor 
of the house was like a royal exchange on a market-day, and that, 
from the numbers going out, coming in, talking, laughing, and 
promenading, not above half a dozen heard or cared about what 
was going on. How then, between coffee, dining, smoking, and 
reading rooms—many of them, that are most frequented by mem- 
bers, not in the vicinity of the Houses of Parliament—do questions 
come to be understood and decided, either according to what de- 
liberation or partizanship would dictate ? 

‘When Government are apprehensive of being embarrassed by any 
question which is to be brought forward, and which does not press for an 
immediate settlement, they hint to their leading friends, who communicate 
it to the other members, their wish that their supporters should be absent, 
in order that the House may be counted out, and by that means get rid of 
the question for the session. Lest, however, their opponents should muster 
so strongly as to continue a House during the discussion, and come to a 
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decision adverse to the known views of Government, it is always arranged 
that a certain number of the supporters of ministers shall lounge about the 
house, carefully watching the progress of the question, and shaping their 
tactics accordingly. If they sce that on a division Government would be 
in a minority, they immediately despatch messengers to all parts of the 
town for their friends, who hurry down to the house with an almost John 
Gilpin speed. In the mean time, some of those present prevent the House 
coming to a division before the arrival of the absentees, by speaking against 
time. A striking instance of this occurred in the beginning of last June, 
when Mr. Robinson, the member for Worcester, brought forward his 
motion respecting a property-tax. Ministers and their friends had con- 
fidently expected that on that occasion the House would be counted out; 
and Mr. Ruthven and Mr. Brotherton, both celebrated for moving that the 
House be counted out or adjourned, were present for the purpose. It so 
happened, however, that though at three or four different times in the early 
part of the evening, there were only four or five more than the requisite 
number, they could not get their object accomplished. The only member of 
Government whochanced to be present during Mr. Robinson’s speech,which 
lasted nearly two hours, was Mr. Spring Rice. About nine o’clock, how- 
ever, when there was no longer any hope of counting out the House, and 
when it was uncertain how soon the question might be pressed to a divi- 
sion, messengers were despatched to Brookes, to the Westminster Club, 
ut 24, George Street, and the other places of resort of the liberal mem- 
bers ; so that in the short space of half an hour the number of members in 
the house swelled from forty-eight or fifty, to about two hundred.”’—pp. 
42—44. . 

The author is perfectly right when he states that nothing more 
forcibly strikes a stranger than the noise and levity which prevail 
in the assembly, except when some popular and talented member is 
addressing it. At these times the Speaker’s voice is drowned 
amidst the talking and the laughing prevalent in all parts of the 
house. ‘The author declares he has known speeches last for half 
an hour, without a single sentiment uttered being known to one out 
of ten in the house. But it is not always so. To be sure, when 
there is no interesting question, the seats are almost empty, such 
as when the voting away the public money is being done. ‘ The 
greatest number,” says the author, “I have known in the house 
when the public money was in the act of being voted away, scarcely 
ever exceeded eighty or ninety; while from fifty to sixty is the 
usual number.”” On such occasions there is nothing but languor 
amongst and over the honourable members, ‘ who continue to sit 
in an upright position, while a considerable portion of them are 
either leaning their heads on the benches, or stretched out at full 
length, with their eyes, like those of Shakspeare’s ship-boy, ‘ sealed 
up’ by sleep, ‘ nature’s soft nurse.’ ” | 

«« But when, as already stated, a question of commanding interest is to 
be discussed, the house is full soon after the Speaker takes the chair, and 
continues so, except from eight to ten o’clock, till it either divides or ad- 
journs. There are no sleepers or slumberers then, In the old house 
there was not sitting room, far less room to recline in a horizontal po- 
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sition; in the present house, including the galleries, there are seats 
enough, but not more. When the house is full it has a very cheerful ap- 
pearance, and greatly adds to the intrinsic iuterest of the proceedings. 
On such occasions, you will sometimes see fifty or sixty members standing 
at the bar at the same time. I have often seen it so blocked up that it 
was with the greatest difficulty a member could make his way either in or 
out. When this is the case, or when there is a great noise from hon. 
members speaking and laughing together, the Speaker and other members 
in different parts of the house, call out ‘ Order at the bar !’—* Bar! bar! 
bar !’ ””—pp. 60, 61. 


We are unwilling, and so we believe the author to be, that any 
very unfavourable opinion of the House of Commons should arise 
out of the charge of listlessness made, regarding the voting away 
of the public money. He says, to be sure, a sense of impartiality 
compels him to state, that the most flaming patriots are generally 
those who most frequently neglect their duty on these occasions. 
But it should be remembered that the matter is generally well un- 
derstood previously, and the use of cavilling with that which will 
pass is not always judicious. But we are neither apologists nor im- 
pugners of the House of Commons, and at present are only desirous 
to give our readers a clear idea of its external working, and also to 
point out how distinctly the author has exhibited his subject. He 
goes on to say— 

‘‘T have spoken of the noise and confusion that often prevail in the 
house when a fourth or fifth-rate speaker is addressing it. When a po- 
pular member belonging to either party is on his legs, he, again, is 
sure, especially if speaking on a party question, to be applauded to the 
echo by those who hold the same principles as himself. For example, Sir 
Robert Peel may at all times rely on the vociferous applause of the tories; 
Lord John Russell on that of the whigs; and Mr. O’Connell on that of the 
radical or movement party. In applauding their respective favourites, 
hon. members give full play to their lungs. Their cheers are sometimes 
deafening in the house, and are often distinctly heard at a great distance 
from it. In the new houses, which are near each other, the cheers given 
in the Commons often disturb the more grave deliberations of the Lords. 
But it is on an important division that the stentorian capabilities of the 
Commons are heard to most advantage. I have often heard the triumphant 
party give such rounds of applause on the Speaker's announcing the 
numbers, as literally made the ears of honourable members ring again. 
When Sir Robert Peel was last session defeated on the church appro- 
priation question, such was the exultation of the liberal party, that some 
of them, not content with hurraing at the top of their voice, actually 
took off their hats and whirled them in the air.” —pp. 63, 64. 


We now come to notice certain scenes in the house, that are not 
more rich than they are graphically and faithfully pourtrayed. The 
author points out kinds of scenes which occasionally may be wit- 
nessed ; the one chiefly consisting in personal criminations, the 
other of a more general nature, involving a large proportion of the 
members present. And really this chapter of scenes 1s so excel- 
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Jent in matter, and in the manner of its description, that we must 
appropriate to our pages the greater part of it. As a specimen 
of the first sort of scene, the author selects what occurred in July 
last, when the House was in a Committee of Ways and Means. 
The immediate circumstance which gave rise to the exhibition, it 
is believed, was a proposed grant to assist in defraying the expenses 
of the education of Roman Catholics in Maynooth College. Mr. 
Shaw, the member for the University of Dublin, and who is the 
great organ of the Orange party, contended, in opposing the grant, 
that the [stablished Church, and it alone, ought to be supported 
by the State. 

Mr. O’Connell rose and said, ‘ The honourable member (Mr. Shaw) 
has expressed his opinions in a manner which can do no good service to 
hiscause. There was a determination about him amounting almost to a 
spiritual ferocity. He seems to think that the Protestant religion consists 
of pounds, shillings, and pence.’ 

* Mr. Shaw (with great vehemence)—‘I deny that I said that the — 
Protestant religion consists of pounds, shillings, and pence. But the 
Church establishment of any country must be supported by money, and 
that Church which the State endowed with money became the Established 
Church. In such a situation stands the Church which the honourable 
and learned member for Dublin has sworn not to subvert, and which he 
now attempts to subvert.’ 

* Loud cries of ‘ Order! Order!’ now proceeded from the ministerial 
side of the house. The Irish members shouted the words with one 
Voice. 

“Mr. O’Connell (with the greatest warmth and violence of gesture) 
—‘Icall the honourable Recorder to order. He has made use of a false 
assertion.’ 

“Here Mr. O’Connell’s voice was drowned amidst the deafening cries 
of‘ Order !’ which proceeded from all parts of the opposition side of the 
house. A number of honourable members rose at once, and accompanied 
the words with a corresponding violence of gesture. It is impossible to 
describe the confusion of the scene. 

“Mr. O’Connell resumed—‘ the honourable member has accused me 
of having sworn one thing and done another. It is quite out of order for 
a member to utter falsehoods.’ 

‘‘ Here the opposition, almost in a body, shouted ‘ Order! order !’ at the 
full strength of their voice, mingled with cries of ‘ Chair,chair !’ It was 
sometime before any measure of order was restored. When the uproar 
had somewhat abated— 

‘Mr. Finn said, ‘I pronounce the expression which has been uttered by 
the learned member for the Dublin University to bean atrocious calumny.’ 
The latter terms were pronounced with an emphasis, and were accompa- 
nied with a vehemence of gesture, that defy description.” —pp. 69, 70. 

The confusion that ensued baffles imagination, which was not 
likely to be allayed, when in a pause of the tumult, Mr. Shaw was 
heard to say, ‘“‘ The honourable member for Dublin knows that 
when he used the word falsehood—” The Chairman, Mr. Bernal, 
threatened to dissolve the Committee, which had the desired effect, 
In a great measure, of subduing the tumult. But— 
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“ Mr. Shaw, still labouring under great excitement, and speaking with 
much warmth of manner, said:—*The honourable member (Mr, 
O’Connell) has charged me with being actuated by a spiritual ferocity ; 
but my ferocity is not of that description which takes for its symbol a 
death’s-head and cross-bones. (‘Tremendous cheers from the opposition, 
with uproar from the Irish members on the ministerial side of the house). 

‘Mr. O’Connell (addressing himself to Mr. Shaw personally, and not 
to the Chairman )—* Your’s is a calf’s-head and jaw-bones.’ (Deafening 
cheers from the ministerial side of the house, mingled with cries of ‘ Order, 
Order !’ ‘Chair, Chair !’ from the opposition). 

“ Mr. Bernal again interposed his authority as Chairman, when having 
once more restored order, the business of the Committee proceeded with- 
out any further material interruption.”’—p. 72. 


But the general scenes are still better, as they assuredly ought 
to be—the scale being larger, the development more complete, the 
conclusion more interesting. Some of these are enacted when an 
unpopular or dull member threatens the House with a long speech 
upon an important question. It would appear that Mr. Hughes 
Hughes is one of those who generally meet with an unfavourable 
reception. On such occasions there is a babel of sounds, or what 
Brougham compared to that of a menagerie. There are drone-like 
hummings, almost conveying the sound of a distant hand-organ, or at 
other times that of bag-pipes—there are coughings, sneezings, and 
ingeniously extended yawnings, as the Morning Post has described it. 
Some yelp like curs, or howl like kennelled hounds. Some imitate 
admirably the crowing of a cock, so well that they have been mis- 
taken for veritable chanticleers ; whilst others bleat as sheep do, or 
bray likeasses. For example, when the question before the House 
was the admission of Dissenters to the Universities— 


“Mr. G. W. Wood rose to reply. (The laughing, jeering, shouting, 
and coughing, were such as we never before witnessed). The hon. gen- 
tleman said, it had been declared that the Bill, in its present stage, was 
essentially different from what it was when he had the honour to intro- 
duce it tothe House. (At this moment two hon. members ‘o’er all the 
ills of life victorious,’ suddenly entered from the smoking-room into the 
Opposition gallery, and stretching themselves at full length on the seats, 
secure from the observation of. the Speaker, commenced a row of the 
most discreditable character). This he denied, (‘I say,can’t you crow ?” 
Laughter and uproar)—the provisions had not been altered (‘ Hear him, 
how he reads !’)—the enactments were in every respect unaltered 
(Loud cheering, followed by bursts of laughter). The question was 
(‘Read it—read it!’ and great uproar )—the question was (‘ Just so, read 
it’)—the question was (great cheering and laughter) whether the uni- 
Versities should be open to all, or be for ever under the control of mere 
monopolists. (Where’s the man what crews?’ Laughter and cries of 
‘Order!’ from the Speaker). Public opinion—(‘ Order!’ and great uproar, 
during which the Speaker, evidently excited, was loudly calling for or- 
der). The scene here was indescribable.’ 

“ The preceding quotation will give some idea of the scenes occasion- 
ally to be witnessed in the House of Commons. The general scenes have 
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usually their origin in the impatience of honourable members to get 
away from the house for the night, but who dare not venture to leave 
before the division, lest the non-appearance of their names in the lists of 
the majority and minority the following morning, should lead to some 
unpleasant questions from their respective constituents, if not to a requisi- 
tion to resign their seats. 

‘“* T shall allude to only one more scene of this kind. It occurred towards 
the close of last session. An honourable member, whose name I sup- 
press, rose, amidst the most tremendous uproar, to address the House. 
He spoke,and was received, as nearly as the confusion enabled me to judge, 
as follows :—‘] rise, Sir, (Ironical cheers, mingled with all sorts of 
zoological sounds), I rise, Sir, for the purpose of stating that I have (‘ Oh! 
oh!’ ‘ Bah!’ and sounds resembling the bleating of a sheep, mingled with 
loud laughter). Hon. gentlemen may endeavour to put me down by 
their unmannerly interruptions, but I have a duty to perform to my con 

(Ironical cheers, loud coughing, sneezing, and yawning extended to 
an incredible length, followed by bursts of laughter). I say, Sir, I have 
constituents who on this occasion expect that I (Cries of ‘ Should sit 
down,’ and shouts of laughter). They expect, Sir, that on a question of 
such importance (‘ O-o-a-a-u-’ and loud laughter, followed by cries of 
‘Order! order !’ from the Speaker). I tell honourable gentlemen who 
choose to conduct themselves in such a way, that Iam not to be put down 
by (Groans, coughs, sneezings, hems, and various animal sounds, 
some of which closely imitated the yelping of a dog, and the squeaking 
of a pig, interspersed with peals of laughter). I appeal (Cock-e- 
leeri-o-co!’ The imitation, in this case, of the crowing of a cock was so 
remarkably good, that not even the most staid and orderly members in 
the house could preserve their gravity. The laughter which followed 
drowned the Speaker’s cries of ‘Order! order!’) I say, Sir, this is most 
unbecoming conduct on the part of an assembly calling itself de 
(‘ Bow-wow-wow,’ and, bursts of laughter). Sir, may Iask, have honour- 
able gentlemen who can (‘Mew-mew,’ and renewed laughter). Sir, 
I claim the protection of the Chair. (Ihe Speaker here again rose and 
called out ‘ Order! order!’ in a loud and angry tone, on which the uproar 
in some measure subsided). If honourable gentleman will only allow 
me to make one observation, I will nut trespass further on their atten- 
tion, but sit down at once. (This was followed by the most tremen- 
dous cheering in earnest). I only beg to say, Sir, that I think this isa 
most dangerous and uncenstitutional measure, and will therefore vote 
against it.” The honourable gentleman then resumed his scat amidst 
deafening applause.”—pp. 76—79. 

In the various chapters that succeed those we have now been 
quoting from, and which have been devoted to more general matters, 
we go forward with the author to notice a few of the individual 
sketches’ of various members in the House, whom he classifies 
according to the parties to which they attach themselves. Not 
that he characterises every one of them, nor that he pretends to 
know all their several talents. He only, and indeed necessarily 1n 
such a work, specifies such membersas are more frequently before the 
public as speakers in the House. The abstract ground of talent he 
cannot be supposed to view, for then some who never open their lips, 
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but who are nevertheless influential and useful members, would come 
in for a large, and perhaps a chief share of notice. 

The specimens we are about to select will fully bear out our 
criticism of the work, when we say, that it is generally impartial and 
correct, and always descriptive. The author’s intimate knowledge 
of what he writes about, and his habits of observation, enable him 
to fill up his sketches with such minute touches, backed by so 
many illustrative facts and anecdotes, as to place before the reader 
very many of the representatives of the people to the life. He 
begins with the late and present Speakers. Then come the tor 


party, who are not now, but were lately members. Arnong these 
is Sir Charles Wetherel!, of whom it is said— 


«He never opened his mouth, but the House was sure to be convulsed 
with laughter, When he rose all eyes were invariably turned towards 
him: honourable members expected a profusion of jokes, and they were 
never disappointed. Sir Charles’ personal appearance strikingly con- 
trasted with his matter. “Lavater would have pronounced him one of the 
dullest and most morose of human beings: aperson meeting him in the 
streets, would at once infer, if any faith is to be put in physiognomy, that 
he was some Friar just escaped from a twenty or thirty years’ seclusion 
in aconvent. He usually looks sulky: his appearance is to a stranger’s 
mind the beau ideal of a cynical philosopher. When lashing the liberals, 
and denouncing what he terms revolutionary doctrines, his countenance 
darkens with an expression of supreme scorn. His face is deeply furs 
rowed with wrinkles, though apparently not more than from fifty-five to 
sixty years of age. In person he is tall and athletic. His complexion 
is dark, and his features are large. Nothing can daunt him or put him 
out of countenance. He is impervious alike to the coarsest and most 
refined sarcasms which may be levelled at him—and few men within 
the walls of Parliament have been the butts of so much ridicule; certain- 
ly none on account of their personal appearance. He was a target for 
every liberal to shoot at. His clothes are always threadbare. I never 
yet saw a suit on for which a Jew old-clothes-man would give him ten 
shillings. How or where he gets his wardrobe nobody knows, but every 
one has remarked that a new suit, or even a new hat, coat, waistcoat, or 
trowsers singly, was never yet seen to grace his person. I cannot think 
he has a tailor, or if he have, it is impossible Snip can ever take his 
measure. His clothes always look as if made by accident; they never 
fithim. They literally hang loosely about him. As for braces, he has 
an unconquerable aversion to them. Whether, like the elder Hannibal 
towards the Romans, he has sworn eternal hostility to what he calls ‘ sus- 
penders,’ is not known; but no one can doubt he would as soon that his 


neck were encircled in a halter, as that his breeches should be adjusted 
by means of braces.”—pp. 91—93. 


Of the same tribe is Mr. Croker, whom nature, according to 
the representations of his opponents, intended for a tory, educa- 
tion forwarding the original purpose. We look upon the author’s 
character of him as quite just, in these words—‘‘ He was one of 
the most unfair reasoners in the House, he never hesitated to mis- 
represent the arguments of opponents, and though often interrupted 
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in his speeches by honourable members rising up and complaining, 
frequently with great warmth of temper, of being totally misrepre- 
sented, no sooner had they resumed their seats, than he proceeded, 
demolishing without mercy, as if no complaint of misrepresentation 
had been made, the positions which he had himself created and put 
into their mouths.” Of Sir Robert Peel the public know a great 
deal, but few comparatively can be acquainted with several of the 
following particulars, as to his appearance and manner. 


‘*Heisa remarkable good-looking man, rather above the usual size, and 
finely proportioned. He is of a clear complexion, full round face, and 
red-haired. His usual dress is a green surtout, a light waistcoat, and 
dark trowsers. He generally displays a watch-chain on his breast, witha 
bunch of gold seals of unusually large dimensions and great splendour. 
He can scarcely be called a dandy, and yet he sacrifices a good deal to the 
graces. I hardly know a public man who dresses in better taste. He is 
in the prime of life, being forty-seven years of age. His whole appear- 
ance indicates health. His constitution is excellent, and his temperate 
habits have seconded the kindly purposes of Nature. 

‘Sir Robert Peelis perhaps the best and most effective speaker in 
the House. He is always fluent, even in his most extemporaneous ad. 
dresses. His language is uniformly correct, and generally eloquent. 
He is never at a loss for words. ‘These he has almost invariably at his 
command in abundance, even when he is deficient in every thing having 
the semblance of argument. He is remarkably dexterous in debate. - I 
have often admired the wonderful expertness with which he has extricat.- 
ed himself from the awkward positions into which his opponents have 
thrust him. 

* One feature in the oratory of Sir Robert, which every one who ever 
heard him must have observed, is the practice he:has, when speaking on 
any great question, of striking the box which lies on the table, at regular 
intervals, with his right hand. Onan average, he gives it two strokes 
in a minute; and as these are given with great force, and the box is re- 
markable for its acoustic properties, the sound is distinctly heard in every 
part of the house, and considerably aids the effect which his speech would 
otherwise produce. Sir Robert has another feature in a great measure 
peculiar to himself when addressing the House on topics of engrossing 
interest; for when speaking on matters of comparatively trifling moment 
he makes no effort to produce aneffect. I allude to his practice of turn- 
ing his face round to his own party and his back on the Speaker, when 
he is urging any argument which appears to him particularly forcible, 
and which he thinks likely to be received by them with peculiar applause. 
And in most cases he is wonderfully happy in his guesses. In such 
instances he looks his party significantly in the face, and pauses for the 
expected cheer, which is scarcely ever refused him, and which, in the 
great majority of cases, is given with a strength of lungs and an evident 
cordiality which could not fail to satisfy the most ambitious of oratorical 
distinction. No man is more gratified with applause than Sir Robert; 
no one feels more mortified when it is withheld, or not given with that 
liberality which he thinks the speech deserved. 

‘When hard pressed by an opponent, the right honourable Baronet 
usually sits with his left knee over the right, his Icft hand thrust into the 
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breast of his waistcoat, and his hat down over his brow. In this position he 
sits staring his assailant in the face, rather, however, with a serious good- 
natured look, than with one expressive of anger.” —pp. 105, 107, 111, 112. 


Sir Robert Peel takes the lead, as he ought to doin the chapter 
which treats of the tory party, at present members of Parliament, 
Next comes the neutral party, at the head of whom is equally en- 
titled to stand, Lord Stanley, who has of late fallen marvellously 
both in the estimation of the House and of the public. He is only in 
his thirty-fifth year, according to the statement before us. He is 
tall, of a fair complexion, and red-haired. In another part of our 
author’s work it is remarked that there is an extraordinary number 
of members whose heads are of the same colour, and probably as 
many who are bald. 


«There is something peculiar in the conformation of his face. His 
eyes are small and have a blintering appearance, but are full of expres- 
sion. I forget which of the ancient philosophers it was who said that 
the eyes are the windows of the soul: the remark holds pre-eminently 
true in the case of Lord Stanley. His eyes indicate much of that mental 
acuteness and hot and hasty temperament which are so characteristic of 
the man. When rising to reply to some personal attack, I have often 
seen them flashing with such visible indignation, and so indicative of the 
tumultuous passions which agitated his bosom, that the dullest physiog- 
nomist could not have mistaken the nature of the speech about to be 
delivered. His face is round but small, and full of primness. There is 
nothing particularly intellectual in its general expression. He seems 
always out of temper, and his countenance does not in this respect do him 
injustice. The least thing excites and irritates him. Ido not recollect 
that he ever made a single speech of any length, and on any subject of 
importance, without betraying more or less of that ill-temper, by which 
he is characterized. He cannot separate the person from his principles 
or arguments. In attacking the latter, he invariably attacks the former 
also. He possesses however, this redeeming quality, that the moment he 
has resumed his seat he ceases to entertain any unfriendly feeling towards 
the person of whom he may have spoken so harshly. He is not vindic- 
tive; he does not cherish rooted resentments, excepting in cases of pe- 
culiar provocation. 

«“ As no man is more severe or pointed in his allusions to others, so 
no man smarts more sensibly, or is more impatient, under the castigation 
of an opponent. And when thus agonizing under the sarcasms or ridi- 
cule of an adversary, his usual practice is to sit with his head almost 
buried between his knees, under the pretext of reading some Parliamentary 
Papers. At intervals, when touched on some peculiarly sensitive part, 
he rises and interrupts the member who is speaking, even when strictly 
in order and using the most temperate language. This habit has grown 
much on him of late.’—pp. 153—156. 


Of the liberal party, who were lately, but not now members, we 
select Mr. Jeffrey, who was at that period Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
and for a long time had been editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
wherce he obtained the title—Prince of Critics. The greatest 
expectations were entertained of him, hy all parties, whilst the 
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Scottish press and people thought him a non-such. But that the 
House of Commons is no ordinary tribunal for the trial of oratory, 
and that indeed it is only oratory of certain kinds that will pass 
current with such an assembly, was amply exemplified in the case 
of the Reviewer, as Mr. Croker, a brother in the trade, was 


happy enough to bring home to the conviction of all present. On 
his debit, Mr. Jeffrey 


‘Spoke for about an hour and twenty minutes; but the effort was 
a complete failure. His matter was refined and philosophical in the 
highest degree. It was nearly as unintelligible to the majority of his 
auditory as if he had spoken some most abstruse article, intended for the 
Edinburgh Review, in answer to Kant, or some of the other German 
metaphysicians. Of course, it made no impression, and produced no 
effect. Then, the amazing rapidity of his delivery operated much against 
the speech. I think I never heard a person, either in or out of the House, 
speak so fast as he did on that occasion, The most experienced short- 
hand reporters were unable to follow him; they mentioned the circum. 
stance in the papers of the following morning, as a reason for not giving 
his speech at greater length. Members usually speak at the rate of two 
columns and a half of the 7imes newspaper inan hour. Had a verbatim 
report of what Mr. Jeffrey spoke in an hour, been given in that journal, 
it would have filled four of its columns. Yet notwithstanding the rapi- 
dity with which Mr. Jeffrey spoke on this occasion, he never so much as 
faltered once, nor recalled a word which he uttered, to substitute one more 
suitable for it. His language, indeed, was fluent and elegant in the ex- 
treme. His manner, too, was graceful, but it wanted variety. His voice 
was clear and pleasant; but it had no flexibility in its intonations. He 
continued and ended in much the same tones as he began. The same 
monotony characterized his gesticulation. He was cheered to some ex- 
tent; but the applause was not so general, nor cordial, nor frequent, as 
to indicate a successful debut. In fact, he himself saw his maiden effort 
was 2 failure, and that there was all the difference in the world between the 
House of Commons, and the Waterloo Hotel, or law-courts of Edinburgh. 
He never after volunteered a speech of any length. When he spoke, it 
was only when forced to it by his office, and then always as briefly as 
possible. Latterly, he excited no more interest in the house than the 
least talented member. It was a great pity for his oratorical fame that 
he ever entered the house at all. 

‘In person, Mr. Jeffrey is below the middle-size, and slender made. 
There is something of a thoughtful expression in his countenance. His 
face is small and compact, rather, if any thing, inclining to the angular 
form. His eye-lashes are prominent. His forehead is remarkably low, 


considering the intellectual character of the man. His complexion 1s 
dark, and his hair black.”—pp. 179—181. 


Of the members who have seats in the Cabinet, Lord John 
Russell, who is small in stature, and always, as appears to us, re- 
sembling one who came to the world prematurely, it is said— 

“ Lord John is one of the worst speakers in the house, and but for his 


excellent private character, his family connexions, and his consequent 
influence in the political world, would not be tolerated. There are many 
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fir better speakers, who, notwithstanding their innumerable efforts to 
catch the Speaker's eye in the course of impurtant debates, hardly ever 
succeed ; or if they do, are generally put down by the clamour of ho- 
nourable members. His voice is weak and his enunciation very imper- 
fect. He speaks in general in so low a tune as ‘o be inaudible to more 
than one half of the House. His style is often in bad taste, and he 
stammers and stutters at every fourth or fifth sentence. He has an awk- 
ward custom of repeating, frequently three or four times, the first two or 
three words of a sentence, accompanied by a corresponding number of 
what Shakspeare calls ‘ hems,’ when at a loss for terms whereby to ex- 
press his ideas. For example, if the idea to which he wanted to give ex- 
pression were, that he thought the motion of a certain honourable mem- 
ber ill-timed, he would express himself in something like this manner, in 
the instances I have supposed : * I—I—I—hem—-think the motion of the 
honourable member—is ill-timed at the—at the—hem—present moment.” 
When he is audible, he is always clear: there is no mistaking his mean- 
ing. Generally his speeches are feeble in matter as well as manner; but 
on some great occasions I have known him make very able speeches, more 
distinguished, however, for the clear and forcible way in which he put 
the arguments which would most naturally suggest themselves to a reflect- 
ing mind, than for any striking or comprchensive views of the subject. 

His manner is cold and inanimate in the extreme. Not only are his ut- 
terance imperfect and indistinct, and the tones of his voice weak and mo- 
notonous, but he stands as motionless as the table beside which he speaks. 
On some of the great occasions, however, to which I have referred, I have 
often-known him to raise his voice to a pitch sufficiently high to render 
himself audible in all parts of the house. I have also in some such cases 
known him make use of moderate gesture, and exhibit to the House se- 
veral of the leading attributes of an effective speaker. In other words, 
I have known him, apart from the importance which, from his family re- 
lations and position in the House, attached to any thing he said—make 
effective speeches—speeches which must have commanded attention from 
whatever member and from whatever side of the house they proceeded. 

‘TJ never knew a man more cool and collected when speaking. He ex- 
hibits no signs of feeling or of warmth. You would almost think him, 
even in many cases when his voice is raised to the highest pitch of which 
it is capable, a sort of automaton. On no occasion, even when most un- 
warrantably and virulently attacked, have I ever known him to betray 
aloss of temper, This circumstance is the source of great mortification 
to hisopponents. I have often seen Sir Robert Peel labour with all his 
might to irritate the temper of Lord John; but never with effect. In 
fact Sir Robert and his party seeing the task to be hopeless, have all but 
ceased to be severe at his expense. 

‘Lord John is an admirable tactician. His judgment is singularly 
good as to the best course to be pursued in all cases of difficulty.”—pp. 
195—197. 

Then come chapters on members of the Government who have 
not seats in the Cabinet,—the Metropolitan members—and next 
the County liberal party, with Mr. Hume in the van. We never 
found aless laboured and yet truer representation any where of an 


man, than these pages convey of hard-working and bull-head Joe. 
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We must do nothing, but quote some of the most happy portions of 
the sketch. 


“]T have said that in person Mr. Hume is of a stout and firm make. He 
is short-necked, and his head is one of the largest I have seen. His hair, 
which is dark brown mixed with grey, is always long and bushy; his face 
is fat and round, and his complexion has that rough yet healthy-like aspect 
which is socommon among gentlemen farmers. He is beginning to get 
slightly furrowed with wrinkles. The impression which Mr. Hume’s 
physiognomy invariably creates in the mind of a stranger, is that of a 
man of strong nerves and great determination of purpose. This is 
exactly his character. He is quite impervious to ridicule or sarcasm, 
He cares not what quantity of abuse—however virulent in quality—may 
be heaped upon him. All the ridicule, nay, all the calumny in the world, 
will not divert him from his purpose, if satisfied in his own mind it is a 
commendable one. And as it is impossible for his enemies to force or 
frighten him out of any course he intends to pursue, so in the infinite ma- 
jority of cases, it is a most difficult matter for his friends to perswade 
him from it. There is not a man of purer motives or greater integrity 
in the house: but his self-willed disposition has occasionally done mis- 
chief to the cause he has so much at heart, and in more than one instance, 
perilled its success—at least for a time—altugether. 

“ His gesticulation cannot be said to be graceful; neither is it awk- 
ward. When he intends making a speech of some length, he carefully 
lays his hat, which is always full of papers, on the seat close to the spot 
on which he was sitting, and exhibits, as he rises, one or more parlia- 
ment papers, most probably connected¥with the ‘estimates,’ rolled up 
and firmly grasped by his right hand. With these papers, so closely rolled 
up as to have the appearance of a solid piece of matter, he often, in the 
course of his speech, strikes the palm of his left hand with some force. If 
he is saying, or imagines he is saying, something particularly good, he 
stretches out his right arm to its full length, and whirls the roll of paper 
with considerable energy in the air. When he intends to be brief in his 
addresses to the House, he does not trouble himself about the locality of his 
hat, and seldom takes any papers in his hand, unless he intends to read 
something to the House, when he uses an eye-glass. His gesture on such 
occasions chiefly consists in gently raising and lowering both his arms at 
the same time, very much in the way a person working at a double-handed 
saw does. When he rises again, to give an explanation of a personal na- 
ture, Mr. Hume always puts his hat under his left arm, that part into which 
his head goes fronting honourable members on the other side of the house. 
In such cases he uses no gesture at all; he stands stock still. 

‘«¢ T think I am within the mark when I say, that Mr. Hume speaks more 
in the course of a session, than any other three members put together. He 
takes part in every discussion that arises in the house ; and when the House 
is in Committee, and he has the right of speaking as often as he pleases, 
he addresses it with a frequency which would appear incredible to those 
who have not witnessed it. On one occasion, in May last, when the mis- 
cellaneous estimates were under consideration, he spoke no fewer than forty 
times in one night. 

‘‘He is not a man of very superior talents; but every thing he says 1s 
characterised by strong good sense. If he never gives utterance to any 
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thing brilliant, he never descends below mediocrity. He is well informed 
on matters of general politics. His memory is very tenacious.”—pp. 267, 
269, 270, 27 71. 

The sketches of two more members must suffice, and one of these 
must be Mr. O’Connell, who must needs be at the top of one of the 
remaining chapters—these being thus arranged,—The Irish Li- 
beral Members—Religious Members—and New Members. Of 
the Irish Liberal Members, Mr. O’Connell is not only the most 
distinguished, says our author, but he is in some measure the Irish 
member. We pass over what is said of him as a man of the greatest 
genius in the House, and as a political character. 


«Mr. O’Connell is not a graceful speaker, either as respects the ma- 
nagement of his voice or his gesture. He has a broad Irish accent, which, 
though by no means unpleasant, falls somewhat strangely on an English 
ear. His voice is rich, clear, strong, and often musical. It is capable of 
being modulated with the best effect; but the art of modulation is one 
which Mr. O’Connell seems never to have studied. The intonations of his 
voice are never regulated by any artificial rule; they are regulated, uncon- 
sciously to himself, by his feelings alone. If, therefore, the subject on which 
he is speaking be not one involving important principles, or one which 
appeals to his feelings, there is a degree of coldness about his manner, and 
a monotony avout the tones of his voice, which is sure to make a person 
who never heard him before, go away with an unfavourable impression of 
his talents, and wondering how he could ever have attained to so much 
popularity. Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, and several other members, 
appear excellent speakers, whenever and on whatever subject they open 
their mouths; with Mr. O’Connell it is otherwise. Even his happiest 
efforts, though, as I have already stated, most effective, are not graceful 
specimens of oratory. In fact, the very circumstance I lave mentioned, of 
his ideas flowing so rapidly on him, must, of necessity, mar the graceful- 
ness of his speaking. He sometimes—not often—stammers slightly, simply 
from two or more ideas struggling at the same moment in his mind for pri- 
ority of birth. I have often kaown him, in this conflict of ideas, break off 
abruptly in the middle of a sentence, which he would never afterwards 
finish, owing to some brilliant thought suggesting itself atthe moment. A 
person of less impetuous and more artificial mind, would first finish the 


sentence, and then give expression to the new idea which had occurred to 


him. 

«“ Mr. O'Connell's gesture is also very deficient in gracefulness. He puts 
himself into an endless variety of attitudes, every one of which is awkward. 
At one time you see him with his head and body stooping, and his right 
arm partially extended; at another, and perhaps the next moment, you see 
him with his head thrown back, and his arms placed a-kimbo on his breast. 
Then again, you see him stretching out his neck, and making wry faces, as 
if about ' to undergo the process of decapitation. If you withdraw your eyes 
a few seconds from him, yon see him, when you again look at him, with both 
his arms raised above his head, and his fists as firmly clenched as if about 
to engage in a regular Donnybrook row. ‘Then again you see him apply 
both his hands to “his wig—he wears a Wig—with as much violence as if 
about to tear it in picces, but instead of this it turns out that he has only 

carefully adjusted it. But the wost singular thing I ever heard of his doing in 
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the course of the delivery of any of his speeches, was that of untying and 
taking off his cravat, when in one of the best parts of his speech, in 1834, 
on the Repeal of the Union, and when he had worked himself up to the 
utmost enthusiasm of manner. I was not in the house at the time, but 
was credibly assured this was the fact. 

‘‘ His face, like his person, is large. It is round, but can hardly be 
called fat. His complexion has a freshness and ruddiness about it, which 
are indicative both of his good health and excellent spirits. His nose is 
rather flat, and is slightly cocked up. He has dark laughing eyes, ex- 
pressive at once of benevolence and intellect. His forehead has nothing 
peculiar about it. It is by no means fine; at least so far as his wig will 
allow one to judge. His hair—namely, of his wig—is dark brown, and judg- 
ing from its rough and uproarious appearance, it is not much troubled with 
a comb. He invariably wears a dark green surtout, except on St. Patrick’s 
day, or when at some dinner party, when his coat is black and of the usual 
cut. The brim of his hat is broader than that of any Quaker. He always 
wears his hat cocked on the right side of his head, in the manner so com- 
mon among sailors. His whole appearance, indeed, is like that of a ship 
captain, for which he is often taken by strangers. When sitting in the 
house, his usual position is that of having his right leg over his left. His 
son Maurice, to whom he is particularly attached, though devotedly fond of 
all his family, often sits beside him, and I have repeatedly seen him, in the 
most affectionate manner, take Maurice’s hand in his own, and keep hold 
of it for a considerable length of time.”—pp. 3O8—311, 313—315. 

An especial favourite with the readers of elegant literature is not 
spared in the last sketch that we cite from. And yet we think the 
author has managed throughout the volume to maintain the cha- 
racter he claims, when he declares himself one of no party. Weare 
sure, however, that he is not a tory, whatever else he may be ; he 
enjoys his joke too much at the expense of that fraternity to belong 
to it. There is another general conclusion to which we have come 
in going through the volume, equally favourable ; we leave off with 
as kindly (a more kindly) feeling towards our legislators, even those 
of the fourth and fifth grade, than when we began. We like them 
all, and believe that they constitute, after every thing that has been 

said, the first assembly of gentlemen in the world. But after 
speaking of gentlemen, we must return to the literary member 
alluded to. 

‘* The most distinguished literary man in the house is Mr. E. L. Bulwer, 
member for Lincoln, and author of Pelham, Eugene Aram, &c. He does 
not speak often. When he does, his speeches are not only previously 
turned over with great care in his mind, but are written out at full length, 
and committed as carefully to memory as if he was going to recite them 
at some annual examination of some public school. He is artificial through- 
out—the mere creature of self-discipline—in all his exhibitions in the 
house. Yousee art and affectation in his very personal appearance—in 
his mode of dressing, and in his every movement. One of his school-fel- 
lows has told me, that at school he was as noted for his attention to the 
cut of his coat, as to his intellectual pursuits. He is the same man still. 
He is a great patron of the tailor and perruquier. He is always dressed in 
the extreme of fashion. He sometimes affects a modesty of demeanour ; but 
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it is too transparent to deceive any one who has the least discernment. 
You see at once that he is on stilts; that it costs him an effort even to assume 
the virtue which he has not. His manner of speaking is very affected : the 
management of his voice is especially so. But for this he would be a plea- 
sant speaker. His voice, though weak, is agreeable, and he speaks with 
considerable fluency. His speeches are usually argumentative. You see 
at once that he is a person of great intellectual acquirements, though his 
speeches appear much better in print than when you hear them delivered. 
His articulation is impaired by the affected manner of his pronunciation, 
and the rapidity of his utterance. His favourite subject in the house, is 
the repeal of the taxes on newspapers. On that question he makes a mo- 
tion every session.”+—pp. 331, 332. 





Art. V.—A Voyage round the World, including Travels tn Africa, Asia, 
Australasia, America, §c., &c. from 1827 to 1832. Vol. IV. By 
James Houtman, R.N., F. R.S. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1835. 


Mr. Hotman has here outdone himself, and given by far his best 
volume last. It is not only that his style is much more elegant 
and forcible than heretofore—a thing which practice may be sup- 
posed, in a great measure, to have produced; but his matter is 
more condensed, his opinions altogether better digested and philo- 
sophical, than we have ever found them formerly. We were highly 
‘interested by the previous volumes, not exactly because they were 
superior to many accounts of voyages and travels, which are annually 
published, but chiefly because they were wonderful, as coming from 
a blind man: there was another strong recommendation to public 
favour, in the spirit of cheerful humanity which they evinced and 
inculcated. But in the portion now before us, while these features 
are still prominent, there are grounds for our hearty approval and 
admiration, without making any allowance for the peculiar condition 
of the author; we refer especially to his chapters on China, to 
which we shall principally confine our extracts and remarks. There 
are besides some account of his personal habits, feelings and anti- 
cipations, that are among the most touching and amiable snatches 
of autobiography that we ever read, and to which we shall, towards 
the close of our paper, direct the reader’s notice. 

This fourth volume, which concludes Mr. Holman’s voyage of 
circumnavigation, contains an account of the Audaman Islands— 
Penang—Malacca—Singapore— China—Straits of Sunda—the Co- 
coas—Van Dieman’s Land—New South Wales—New Zealand— 
Cape Horn—Bahia—Hores—and return to England. But, as al- 
ready mentioned, we confine ourselves to some of his chapters on 
China, the territory and people of which are so imperfectly known 
by Europeans. It was in the month of October, 1830, that the 
author reached Canton, with that sort of tumultuous delight which 
we can conceive is experienced by an enthusiastic traveller, when 
for the first time he sets his foot on a far-famed and marvellous 
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territory. Every body, as he says, hears so much of China, of its 
strict laws, its rigid forms, its motionless manners, and hereditary 
usages ; and it is so prominent in the libraries of anecdote and 
wonder, that even the curiosity of the child is excited to learn 
something new of a nation so strangely constituted, and presenting 
so many points of interest; nor can Mr. Holman have been disap- 
pointed, for at the very time when he was at Canton, the misunder- 
standings between the Chinese and the gentlemen of the Factory, 
assumed a formidable character, that must have added a superior 
interest to all that the traveller observed. 

Mr. Holman was accommodated with apartments at the house 
assigned to the surgeons of the I‘actory, one of whom always resided 
at Canton during the season of business, and was on terms of inti- 
maey with the various members of the whole establishment, as if 
he had been one of their number. He describes the situation, 
appearance, and arrangement of the different factories or hongs, 
with much precision; each hong has its respective designation, 
generally after the nations whose flags they display. The Knglish 
l’actory, for instance, is best known by the name of the British 
Hong, and is the most considerable of them all. [rom the advan- 
tage of its situation, it can at any time stop the general thorough- 
fare in front of the line of hongs, but this power is never exercised, 
except when there is a dispute with the Chinese, in which case the 
gates are strictly guarded, to prevent the admission of obnoxious 
or turbulent persons. ‘There is no Russian Hong, nor will the 
Chinese permit any ship of that empire to visit Canton for the 
purposes of trade, assigning as a reason that Russia carried on a 
trade with them on the frontiers of their own country, and that they 
cannot be allowed to trade with two ports of the Celestial mpire. 

The principal recreation of the members of the British I*actory, 
and other gentlemen occasionally resident at Canton, consists in 
excursions on the water ; they sometimes land on the opposite side 
of the river to where their factories are situated, for the pleasure of 
a walk, but in such cases they run the risk of being insulted, and 
even assaulted, by the natives ; whenever they leave their boats they 
seldom escape injury, and even on the river, in passing, they are ex- 
posed to stones and other missiles being thrown at them ; for the 
contempt in which the Chinese hold all. other nations, is the first 
lesson instilled into their minds when children, who are taught to 
cry out, Fan-qui, (foreign devils), the venal epix that is applied to 
all strangers. 

The author describes an amusing fight on the river between two 
Mandarins’ boats and some smugglers; the plan of the latter 
was a little curious. It being flood tide, they formed their line 
across the river above the Mandarins’ boats; they then brought 
their carriage guns to their sterns, and pulled towards their as- 
sailants stern foremost, causing the precipitate flight of the go- 
vernment authority, within a few miles of Canton, in open day, 
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Smuggling boats are of an amazing length, and generally pull from 
40 to 50 oars. Mr. Holman says, however, that all the Chinese 
boats are admirably adapted for the various services to which they 
are destined, and that the boatmen, as well as the boatwomen, 
are very expert in the management of them. 

A Joss-house (a corruption from the Portuguese word Deos), or 
Chinese place of worship, is thus described. It was a common- 
place building, with an earthen floor, but containing all the figures 
and articles that are in general use in the religious ceremonies of 
the Chinese. A large bell was suspended over a great drum; on 
each side of the house were three large standing figures of their 
deities, dressed in a singular fantastic costume, and in the centre 
there was a small one in a sitting posture, before which was an 
altar: joss-sticks were kept continually burning ; the place was in 
a very dirty state. A domestic scene is thus given, as witnessed 
at the house of one of the Hong merchants. 


“'Tin-qua received us with the greatest urbanity and politeness, and, 
after we had examined the furniture and embellishments of two or three of 
the rooms, invited us to take refreshments, consisting of sweetmeats, tea, 
and cakes. ‘The sweetmeats, he told us, had been superintended in the 
process of preserving by his favourite wife. The Chinese of rank or fortune 
consider it necessary to have a small-footed woman for their principal wife, 
from whom they at least wish to have an heir to their title and property. 
They have also one or more large-footed, or ‘Tartar women, as their incli- 
nations or means can afford, by whom they generally have a numerous pro- 
geny. When our refreshments were over, ‘Tin-qua ordered the pipe of one 
of his Tartar wives, prepared for smoking, to be brought to us ‘This pipe 
was very elegant: the main tude, which was of horn, was not thicker than 
a goose quill, and was about a yard in length ; the mouth-piece was made 
of amber, and the bowl of ebony: both were neatly carved. From the 
centre of the tube a small and handsome tobacco bag was suspended by a 
gold chain. My reverend friend, who was a cigar smoker, tried the lady’s 
pipe, and pronounced the weed: to be of a superior flavour. ‘That which 
chiefly gratified us was the introduction of several of Tin-qua’s grand- 
children, who were all girls between the age of six and thirteen. The 
timidity with which they approached us at first, until by degrees they 
acquired a slight air of confidence, attracted our attention at once. One 
of them was remarkably pretty, and might be considered so in any country. 
They had all fair complexions, with long black hair and black eyes. The 
fore-part of the head was shaved a short distance from the forehead, and 
the side hair hung down in long ringlets, while that behind was plaited 
into a long tail, and fell over the back like that of the men. This is the 
usual way in which females dress their hair until they are married, when 
it is all collected on the top of their head, and confined by gold or silver 
pins. In former times the fashions were still more preposterous. We learn 
that in the time of the latter Han dynasty, about a. vp. 200, the head-dresses 
of the Chinese ladies mounted a cubit in height, and that they painted broad 
eye-brows half way across their foreheads, and wore enormous sleeves that 
required a whole piece of silk to make them. The gran‘-children of the 
merchant wore a loose dress down to their knees, of silk or crape, with 
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large sleeves and loose trowsers. On taking our leave we passed through 
aroom where some children were employed in making gold thread and 
braiding, which is profusely used in ornamenting their dresses.”—pp. 93 
—95. 

There had been certain insulting edicts issued at different periods 
by the city authorities, affecting deeply the comfort and inde- 
pendence of our countrymen at Canton, and which it was resolved, 
while Mr. Holman was there, should be petitioned against, and 
resisted. Such grievances as these edicts, inflicted, were often the 
cause of serious collision; nor does it seem that our government 
have ever resolved on such vigorous measures as would teach the 
Chinese the lesson they require. The facts of Lord Napier and 
his expedition, may be instanced as of a piece with what the 
British and other Europeans have been exposed to, through the 
insolence and baseness of the people of China. The edicts which 
our author immediately refers to, were directed against foreign 
ladies coming to Canton, the use of sedan chairs by gentlemen, 
and an annual prohibition, by which foreigners were not al- 
lowed to employ Chinese servants. ‘I'wo district petitions were 
prepared, and addressed to the governor of Canton, the hoppo, 
or collector, the judge, and the commandant of the troops. October 
the 19th was the day appointed for the presentation of these do- 
cuments, and arrangements were made for delivering them in due 
form at the principal gate of the city, according to a custom that 
is very ancient, as we learn from various passages in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

On the occasion described, all the captains, officers, and others 
belonging to British ships, and all the merchants, formed themselves 
into two bands, and the first advancing towards the gate, at a speed 
between running and walking, by address and determination soon 
secured their ground within side the gate, although opposed by the 
guards, who were armed with pikes and rattan whips. Mr. Holman 
and the succeeding party also gained admittance, when he had the 
pleasure of witnessing, as he tells us, the ceremony of foreigners 
presenting a petition to a Mandarin, to whom he had a special 
introduction at the great gate of the city of Canton. Part of one of 
the petitions is given by the author, which goes to show the con- 
temptuous insolence with which the inhabitants of the Celestial 
Empire treat our countrymen, considering them as a race greatly 
inferior to them in knowledge, and depraved by the grossest vices. 

We pass over, however, the circumstances attending the presen- 
tation of the petitions in question, to notice the success of a still 
bolder measure in 1825, which is thus detailed. ! 


“A body of foreign merchants, to the number of thirty-seven, rushed 
into the city before the guard had time to close the gate, being determined 
if possible, personally to present to the Viceroy the copy of a petition that 
had been delivered to a Mandarin, at the gate, eighteen days previously, 
and to which no answer had been returned, ‘They thought the boldness of 
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this measure would, at least, demand attention, and probably, prove the 
means Of relief from a gross extortion of 300 dollars for a ‘chop,’ or pass, 
to be allowed to proceed to Macao. 

‘Although these gentlemen got a safe footing in the city, they were not 
sufficiently acquainted with the topography of it, to know the exact situa- 
tion of the Viceroy’s palace; they therefore went forward at random, and 
eagerly made for the first large building they saw, which, on entering, thev 
discovered to be a Joss-house; but, observing a soldier run out of it, and 
supposing he would go direct to the Viceroy’s palace, to report the extra- 
ordinary circumstance of seeing so many foreigners in the city, they imme- 
diately followed him; and, after a very smart but short run, they came to 
another large house, and seeing a number of soldiers in the yard, they made 
sure it was the Viceroy’s palace. All this was the work of a few minutes ; 
indeed, from their rapid movements they astonished the Chinese, and en- 
tered the hall before any of them could assemble to obstruct their passage. 
Here they soon discovered they had entered the residence of the Command- 
ant of that part of the city. After various ineffectual threats, and a refusal 
to receive their petition, the Hong merchants at last agreed, that if the 
foreigners would quietly and speedily leave the city, they would undertake 
to have the obnoxious tax wholly removed. With this assurance they left 
the house, promising to bow to two Mandarins as they passed, who were 
sitting at the outer gate. They then quietly departed; but when they came 
abreast of the Mandarins, they were stopped to hear another harangue, 
which was interpreted by the linguist as follows :—‘ that they were now 
supposed to have erred through ignorance; but whoever should be again 
caught within the gates of the city, should be put to death.’ The Com- 
mandant then, with a blustering air, stepped forward, and putting one hand 
on my friend Mr. Matheson’s shoulder, he made a sign with the other (by 
passing it round his neck), that he ought to lose his head. Mr. M., with 
the utmost presence of mind, instantly caught hold of the linguist, and 
twice performed the same ceremony on him, which, strange to say, passed 
without any remark from the Mandarins; and they were allowed to proceed 
without any further insult, notwithstanding they had to pass through a 
dense line of military and populace.”—pp. 101—103. 


The Committee of the British Factory in the meantime resolved 
to prohibit the Hong merchants and Mandarins from entering the 
Factory in their sedan chairs, by way of retaliation. The governor 
of Canton issued new edicts of a still more insulting and abusive 
description, in one of which there was a peremptory command, or- 
dering a Mrs. Baynes, a lady who had accompanied her husband 
from Macao, to quit Canton immediately ; a threat was also com- 
municated, that unless these edicts were immediately complied with, 
the governor would send a military force to take possession of the 
British Factory ; the Committee were not thus to be frightened from 
their propriety, but like Britons sent for a couple of 321b. carronades, 
a quantity of small arms, and a proportionate number of officers 
and seamen from each of the ships, thus establishing a regular 
guard at their Factory, for the protection of British life and property 
—no doubt to the delight of the tars. 


‘The majority of the Chinamen who were immediately connected with 
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the Factory, pretended to treat with ridicule the show of resistance which 


was so hastily prepared by our countrymen. ‘They affected to langh at the 
carronades, and, in that tone of insolence which they often use solely to 
conceal their fears, they exclaimed, ‘ Chinamen very soon chow-chow (eat 
up) that two piece large gun!’ But this air of defiance was consider- 
ably moderated on the part of the Hong merchants, who made another 
visit to-day of a much more pacific character than that of yesterday, for, 
instead of the heavy denunciations that might have been expected to follow 
our vigorous preparations to resist the injunctions of the authorities, the 
Hong merchants were commissioned to inform the Committee that the 
Viceroy did not mean to offer us any insult, or to do us any injury; that he 
was only a /ittle angry, and never seriously contemplated the idea of carry- 
ing his threats into execution. ‘The retraction of the Viceroy was solely to 
be attributed to our display of strength; and the whole affair completely 
iJlustrates the mixed daring and recreant character of these people. It will 
also help to shew, in a slight degree, the situation in which our country- 
men are placed in the neighbourhood of Canton, and the constant grievan- 
ces to which they are subjected. Such scenes are of frequent occurrence, 
and it only requires decisive measures to chastise the insolence of the natives, 


and secure tranquillity and safety to all the British and foreign merchants.” 
pp. 110, 111. 


Were England to make a decided demonstration of hostility, the 
author is not singular in thinking, that the British would speedil 
obtain all that is required at the hands of the Chinese. What would 
the flimsy armaments of China be, in the face of a few British 
men-of-war, when we find that smuggling boats can browbeat the 
government, even within a few miles of Canton! 

We have from Mr. Holman a curious classification of the resur- 
rection men of Canton. These functionaries, however, do not prowl 
or cater for anatomists. ‘The first named, are those who open 
graves and break the coffins of their foes, from motives of revenge ; 
the second, to strip the dead bodies of their ornaments ; the third, 
to carry off the dead to obtain a ransom. Very severe punishments 
are apportioned for these offences. 

Mr. Holman visited a monastery on the opposite side of the river 
to that occupied by the Factories, where were nearly one hundred 
Budah priests, who are under vows of celibacy, and live solely on ve- 
getable food. ‘They were very polite in shewing the visitors over the 
building, and favouring them with a sight of their sacred hogs. 
These animals were about twelve in number, and treated, from a 
devotional feeling, with the best fare. They are never killed, and 
frequently live to the age of three score and ten. When death re- 
moves one of them, its place is immediately filled with another, as 
the monks are desirous of having it believed that they are immor- 
tal. A description of a dinner a la mode Chinois, with the Hong 
merchant, Tin-qua, formerly mentioned in reference to a domestic 
scene, might make an alderman’s mouth water. 


‘On dinner being announced, we were conducted to a circular table, 
and cach of us provided with a pair of ivory chopsticks mounted with silver, 
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a silver ladle with the handle much curved, a small cup of soy, a saucer 
or stand for the bowls out of which we were to ext, and an elegant silver 
cup richly gilt, with two handles, mounted on a stand of similar material, 
and resembling in form an inverted saucer. ‘This cup was used for drink- 
ing Suey-sung, the wine of the country, and did not contain more than the 
old-fashioned Chinese tea-cup; but after drinking the health of one of the 
party it was usual to turn the inside of the cup towards him to shew that it 
was empty. The wine was presented to us boiling hot, and our cups re- 
plenished at every remove. In addition to the above, each European was 
supplied with a knife and fork and some bread. The table was laid out 
with eight small dishes containing articles to whet the appetite, such as 
cold dried pork, called chin-chew, grated so fine that it resembled red- 
coloured wool ; sinall chips of dried salt fish and ham; roast chicken, cut 
into small pieces shaped like dice; pig’s tongue; salt fish, torn into shreds 
like flax ; legs of ducks, cured in the same manner as hams; and a salad, 
composed of greens, onions, garlic, salt fish, and eggs, mixed up with 
tea-oil. These delicacies were cold, remaining on the “table throughout the 
entertainment, and were paid uncommon attention to by the Chinese, at 
every opportunity afforded them by the removal of the bowls. The dinner 
commenced with a large bowl of birds’-nest soup, from which each person 
helped himself. We found it very insipid until flavoured with soy, as the 
necessary condiments of salt and pepper seem to be wholly neglected in 
Chinese cookery. The second dish was shark’s-fin soup with balls of crab, 
followed by divers others, among which was a vegetable soup made of pre- 
pared sea-weed from the coast of Japan. ‘This weed, which is called Tay- 


choey, resembles in its dried state the pith found in the hollow of a quill, 


but in the soup its taste is similar to that of celery ; there were also in this 
soup slices of young bamboo, and roots of the white and water lily, each 
having a peculiar and agreeable flavour. After the soups, came stewed 
mutton, cut as fine and tender as vermicelli, the gravy delicious. This 
was followed by roasted pigeons’ egys in a very rich gravy; we found it no 
easy matter, however, to transfer these egys from the bowl to our cups by 
means of the chop-sticks. The Chinese do not clean or change their chop- 
sticks during the dinner, but each thrusts his own into every dish and 
helps himself throughout the repast. ‘They also consider it excessively 
polite to help a foreigner with their chop-sticks, after having eaten with 
them themselves from various dishes. | Next came roasted pork, the skin 
of which was served up by itself as a peculiar delicacy, having been fried 
brown in fat, and cut into squares. Roast capons followed, and were 
found exceedingly tender, having been fed on ground rice. Stewed teal 
was then served, followed by stewed pigeons, mushrooms, ducks’ feet, and 
a numberless variety of dishes, of the names of many of which we were, 
of course, ignorant. At the conclusion a large bowl of rice was served up, 
as hot as possible, with sundry square pieces “of salt fish to give it a relish. 
To eat a bowl or two of this rice at the ‘wind up’ of a hearty dinner is 
considered by the Chinese as a sign of a good constitution, (one thing is 
pretty clear, that it is a proof of a strong and capacious stomach), and our 
friends attacked it accordingly. We had neither butter nor cheese on the 
table, as the natives donot milk their cows in the neighbourhood of Canton, 
and foreigners are therefore obliged to provide themselves with cows for 
their own purposes. Our host adopted the English custom and set the ex- 
ample of drinking wine with each other; w hile we, at the same time, 
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followed the Chinese mode of salutation, repeating the word chin-chin, and 
inclining the cup towards the person whose health we drank, to shew that 
we had emptied its contents. 

‘ Wine fills the veins, and healths are understood 

To give our friends a title to our blood.’ Wattgr. 


This wine is extracted from rice, and though by no means strong, has 
rather a pleasant flavour. They drink it exceedingly hot, with the idea 
that it is an appetizer and assists digestion. It seems to be used on the 
same principle as the warm liquor of the Roman epicures, which enabled 
them to continue at supper all night long. We had a dessert of preserved 


and dried fruits, followed by tea; after which we took our leave.’’—pp. 139 
—142. 


The character and manners of the people of China, engage the 
author’s attention in several chapters, at considerable length, to 
which we have not yet arrived, but which contain the valuable 
views we have previously alluded to. He declares that. these views 
are founded upon information cojlected with care, from such docu- 
mentary and other evidence as he had access to in China and else- 
where; and, indeed, they carry with them the indices of fidelity 
and truth. Indeed, Mr. Holman’s claim to novelty in the sum- 
mary he gives, is fairly made. He starts with observing that the 
manners and customs of the Chinese, though in a great measure 
peculiar, are frequently such as are general among civilized nations. 
The observance of the new year, (which they make to commence 
with the new moon, nearest the time when the sun’s place is in the 
15th degree of Aquarius), is one instance, at which period, the most 
important of their festivals is held. The Christmas-day of Euro- 
pean nations is considered by the Chinese as a similar term to their 
solstitial festival. 

Radicalism would have a large field of operation in the Celestial 
Iimpire, and the queries about the divine rights of kings and mo- 
narchs might be advantageously discussed in reference to the em- 
peror. 


‘Some idea may be formed of the despotism of the Chinese Emperors, 
from the fact, that his present Majesty was pleased to extend a particular 
mark of favour to his younger brother, King Jun-tsin, in permitting him 
to ‘walk within the precincts of the inner palace.” He also, as a peculiar 
act of grace, allowed his uncle, when he attained the venerable age of 
eighty-four, to appear in his presence without kneeling. An ambassador 
from Corea met with a most flattering reception from the Emperor, at whose 
hands he received certain talismanic tablets, on which the words Prosperity 
and Longevity were written by the monarch himself; these cheap rewards 
are, notwithstanding, held in great consideration. The Foo-yun, or Deputy 
Governor, of Canton, was presented with the word Happiness in a similar 
manner, accompanied, however, by the more substantial present of a 
haunch of venison. The gates of the Public Hall were thiown open to re- 
ceive it, and the usual head-knocking ceremony was performed, iu acknow- 
ledgment of the great condescension shewn by a Prince whose dominion. 
extends over, at least, 300 millions of subjects. Hwang-tseen, an old 
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servant of the Government, who had reached his eightieth year in the 
Imperial service, addressed a letter of thanks to his Majesty, in which he 
bestowed upon him all the attributes of a Deity: the reply which was re- 
turned was, ‘Chetaou-leaou,’ which signifies, ‘I know it.’ The answer 
was accompanied by substantial proofs of consideration on the part of his 
Majesty. 

‘‘When the Emperor passes through the streets of Peking, the route 
which he takes is hung on each side with curtains and tapestry, to prevent 
individuals of low rank from rudely gazing on the ‘ Representative of Hea- 
ven, or, perhaps, having the audacity to approach his person. Should he 
travel from one part of the Celestial Empire to another, the greatest care is 
taken to keep the lower orders at a respectful distance, though individuals 
of peculiar daring do, sometimes, take the opportunity of appealing to his 
Majesty, against the oppression for which they have been unable to obtain 
any redress from a lower authority. ‘The success which may attend such 
appeals is, however, doubtful, and the probability is that the petitioner will 
only expose himself to severe punishment for his presumption. 

‘The following are the grades of salutation and homage used by the 
Chinese :— 

“‘*The lowest form by which respect is shewed in China at this day is 
Kung-show, that is, joining the hands and. raising them before the breast. 
The next is Tso-yih, that is bowing low with the hands joined. The third 
is Ta-tseen, bending the knee, as if about to kneel. The fourth is Kwei, 
tokneel. The fifth is Kow-tow, kneeling, and striking che head against 
the ground. The sixth San-how, striking the head three times against the 
earth before rising from one’s knees. ‘The seventh Luh-kow, that is kneel- 
ing, and striking the forehead three times, rising on one’s feet, kneeling 
down again, and striking the head again three times against the earth. 
The climax is closed by San-kwei-kew-how, kneeling three different times, 
and at each time knocking the head thrice against the ground. Some of 
the Gods of China are entitled only to the San-kow, others tothe Luh-kow; 
the Teen (heaven) and the Emperor are worshipped with the San-kwei- 
kew-kow. Does the Emperor of China claim divine honours?’ ’’—pp. 184 
—187. 


Age, which, among many eastern nations, entails upon its pos- 
sessors the most barbarous treatment, or heartless neglect, ensures 
in China deep respect, and the patronage of those in superior 
stations. The superstition of the people is still gross, however; 
for though they are, as a nation, far and long advanced in certain 
points of civilization, yet their exclusive habits, and antipathy to a 
free intercourse with other nations, have begot in them a pride and 
timidity, and transmitted an ignorance fostered by their idolatrous 
practices, of an anomalous kind. Their belief in good and bad for- 
tune, though not attributed to any supernatural influence, is preva- 
lent ; the position of their doors and windows, and the site of their 
houses, are very generally charged as the presiding cause. They 
are great gamblers ; their passion for raffles and lotteries is there- 
fore very general. They are the common resource of traders who 
have a commodity which is not likely to attract a ready customer, 
They are conducted on the same principle as in England, with the 
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exception of using six dice. The property of a father, when there 
is any difficulty in ascertaining its exact value, is divided among his 


sons by lot. ‘The character of the Chinese is represented as being 
very depraved. 3 


“It would seem that the causes which weigh down, or indeed extin- 
guish, their mental energies give additiunal range to the depravity of 
their hearts, and that their constitutional weakness makes them an easy 
prey to the passions and vices which are ever ready to take possession, 
where there is an adhering predisposition to entertain them. ‘he pro- 
clamations of the magistrates at Canton to enforce the better observance 
of public decorum are ceaseless, and no other proof than their frequency 
is required to point out their inefficiency, while the force of example 
carries all before it. In a conversation between the Foo-yuen and some 
Mandarins who visited him during his indisposition, he is reported to 
have expressed himself in the following terms:—‘ When first | came to 
Canton, I was ignorant of the manners, customs, and habits of the people, 
and I fancied that they were the same as in other parts of the empire. 
I have been an attentive observer of men and things, here and elsewhere. 
I have examined and compared. ‘The comparisun is wofully against 
Canton: deceit and falsehood prevail everywhere —in all ranks and in 
all places. ‘There is no truth in man, vor honesty in woman! I have 
endeavoured in vain to correct these evils: it has been labour lost. I 
am sick at heart, and wish to depart from such scenes of vice, and ha- 
bitual falsehood, finding that they are too deep-rooted ever to be eradi- 
cated. I have implored the Emperor to allow me to depart in peace. 
All is vanity and vexation of spirit.’ Vicious habits are so universal 
among all ranks, that the edicts of the magistrate are quite unavailing, 
and he is often obliged to call upon fathers and elder brothers to use 
their exertions in the suppression of vice in the younger branches of 
society; these habits are encouraged by the existence of so many recep- 
tacles for dissipation, to which young men are ensnared, and from which 
they cannot tear themselves till their property is squandered, and desti- 
tution drives them to the commission of more serious offences. In the 
streets the walls are frequently covered with placards, puffing off the 
drugs of quack doctors for the use of the dissolute, and written in 
language that bears neither the stamp of decency nor civilization, It is 
not unusual to advertise, in a similar way, the loss of a concubine, the 
description of whose dress and flight is given without any regard to de- 
licacy. The magistrates often cause these productions to be defaced with 
whitewash ; but the police are so corrupt or powerless, that the same 
proceedings are immediately renewed. Officers have been despatched 
to pull down sheds erected on interdicted places, and on the same day, 
on the departure of the police, the sheds have been put up again on 
the spot that was forbidden. Numberless are the abuses which the 
governor of Canton has endeavoured to suppress, but which no efforts of 
his can abolish, until he introduces the sweeping hand of reform among 
the magistrates, police, and government agents, who are the origin or 
the supporters of every corruption.”’—pp. 205 —207. 

Social ties are almost totally disregarded, save that between pa- 
rent and child, which Mr. Holman calls rather a bond of habit than 
affection. Suicide is remarkably frequent in Canton. It is calcu- 
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lated that eight or nine-tenths of the untimely deaths which come 
under the notice of the authorities, are caused in this way, and of 
these, six or seven tenths are perpetrated by women. A _pertina- 
cious adherence to bad customs, and the impression made by legend- 
ary tales, assist greatly in inducing the disregard of life, which is 
looked upon as meritorious by the female branches. 

As to police regulations and persons in authority, a heavy and 
general charge of abuse is preferred. ‘‘‘T'o the governor of a pro- 
vince, or the lowest ‘runner’ of the police, these observations are 
equally applicable. Even the very fountain head of government is 
not free from pollution.”” Mr. Holman repeatedly states that any 
thing may be gained by money or bribes in China. An account 
of some of the punishments applied, exhibits the manners and cus- 
toms of the people in a very unfavourable light. 


“Cutting off a Chinaman’s tail is one of the greatest insults that can be 
offered him, and is, moreover, considered excessively unlucky: it is looked 
upon as petst murder, and punished accordingly. Among the uses to which 
wealth is put, that of procuring substitutes for murderers is one of the most 
extraordinary, though not the most uncommon; indeed the lengths to which 
depravity is carried is scarcely credible. A belief is prevalent among the 
lower orders, that the gall of a human being is very beneficial in supplying 
that courage which nature or education has neglected to bestow; it is there- 
fore in great requisition among the cowardly—a very considerable portion 
of the people: the plan which they adopt is that of steeping grains of rice 
in the gall, and eating them when they are dry. Torture, to extort the 
confession of guilt, or for the extension of punishment, is permitted by the 
laws of China, to a certain extent: the avarice or cruelty of the magis- 
trates is frequently the cause, not only of its illegal application, but of its 
infliction, to a degree totally unwarranted by the laws. It is not unfre- 
quently the case that the death of the victim to a false accusation ensues 
from the despotism of the local authorities, whose introduction of new pe- 
nalties and edicts is sanctioned by the Government. The compression of the 
ancles of men, and of the fingers of women, between blocks of wood, is 
the method most commonly used ; though many other contrivances, suggest- 
ed by the cruelty of the magistrates, are often put into practice. Flogging 
through the public streets is inflicted in a most unmerciful manner: the 
arms of the offender are tied behind his back, while the executioner hold- 
ing the end of the cord, lashes him forward to the measured sound of a 
gong. The instrument of punishment is a whip of plaited thongs, the 
bamboo, or split rattan. 

“The arrangements in the prisons of Canton, are of the most irregular 
and partial nature; the wealthy, without reference to the character or de- 
gree of their offences, may command every luxury and convenience which 
their means can procure, or of which their confinement will admit; amuse- 
ments, attendants, and private apartments may all be ensured, if they 
have but the money to purchase them; and they are released from the ne- 
cessity of wearing their chains, except while the ceremony of going the 
rounds is in performance. The poorer criminals are, on the other hand, 
reduced to the most pitiable condition, and subject to the infliction of every 
annoyance which the barbarity of their jailors can devise. If they are un- 
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able to pay for ‘ burnt offerings’ (of paper) to the God of the Jail, they 
are hung up and flogged without mercy, and with little hope of redress; 
at night they are chained down to a board, by the neck, wrists, and ancles, 
amidst the most disgusting filth, and exposed to the attacks of rats, which 
are permitted to congregate without molestation: such is the horror 
insptred by this place of unlawful torture, that it is generaly known by the 
name of Te-yuk, which is equivalent to our word Hell, in its worst accep- 
tation, The private prisons, in which the police confine persons whom 
they arrest on false charges, for the purpose of extorting money, are con- 
ducted in a similar way; those who resist their demands from inabilit 
and disinclination, being frequently starved to death, or destroyed by the 
ill usage they receive. There are also jails for women, under the surveil- 
lance of female police, who compel their prisoners, by continued ill treat- 
ment, to submit to the most dissolute habits, that they may share the profit 
of theirinfamy. In Canton, criminal executions are more frequent than 
in any other province in China. The usual modes are beheading, and 
strangulation ; but on an occasion of peculiar enormity, the condemned is 
cut to pieces, and his head exposed in a cage at the top of a pole, to make 
a suitable impression on the minds of the multitude. The last is the method 
invariably adopted in case of a rebellion, and the market-place is the spot 
chosen to carry the law into effect. The criminal is dressed in the best 
clothes he can procure, and kneels with his face in the direction of the 
imperial throne, as an acknowledgment of the justice of his sentence. 
Being the last male of a family is considered sufficient to exempt from capi- 
tal punishment.”—pp. 238—241. 

The fine arts meet with but little encouragement in the Celestial 
Empire. Still the artists of Canton are superior to those in the 
other provinces and parts, on account of their opportunities of see- 
ing foreign works. ‘They have no public newspapers, if the ‘‘ Im- 
perial Gazette”’ at Peking be excepted, and the circulars of provin- 
cial governors, which are confined to accounts of the visits which 
the governor pays and receives, and other naked facts, without any 
remarks for the instruction or amusement of the reader. The 
drama is popular in China, but it may be looked on as the mirror 
in which the vices of the people are represented, in a manner that 
can only contaminate. 

Mr. Holman affords much particular information as to the va- 
rious branches of commerce carried on with and by the Chinese. 
With respect to the trade in tea, which is the most important, his 
description of the mode in which it is dried, packed, and tasted, 3s 
minute and curious, but too long for our insertion. We must find 
room for what he communicates on some other points indicative of 
the social condition of the inhabitants. | 

‘In the district of Nam-hoy, in Canton province, there are about ten 
thousand slaves. They are distinguished as the voluntary slaves, those 
who sell themselves, or are suld by their parents; and the involuntary, 
who have either been born in bondage, or are consigned to it by the 
Government as a punishment. ‘They are hereditary property, and are 
only permitted to wear stated dresses. The penalty incurred by beating 
them to death, which is by no means uncommon, is the infliction of sixty 
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blows, and transportation for a year and a half. The pay of official 
persons is forfeited, in case their parents have been guilty of such an 
outrage on humanity. 

“It is inferred from the mass of wretchedness which exists among the 
people of Canton, that poor laws in China, if there be such, are exceed- 
ingly limited in their operation. It appears that the Parish Police, to 
whom money is intrusted for the use of the poor, are in the habit of 
appropriating it to their own purposes, so that not even misery is sacred 
from the effects of that general want of principle which prevails. 

“ China abounds with beggars, some being so from necessity, but the 
greater part from inclination. It is pursued by numbers, as a profession 
that is equally idle and profitable. A string of ten or a dozen blind 
supplicants is often to be met in the streets; and it is said that children 
are frequently deprived of their sight to enable them to follow the 
business to greater advantage. Others appear in a more formidable 
character, and by frequent extortion at marriages and funerals, render 
themselves subject to severe penalties. This vagrancy of the blind, how- 
ever, appears to be permitted by the Government; for although there 
is a national institution for rendering assistance to them, the pecuniary 
aid is so inadequate to their necessities, that the magistrates allow them 
to beg and sing in the streets for the additional means of subsistence. 
The blind are admitted to the institution by tickets; but, with the usual 
roguery that distinguishes the Chinese throughout all the relations of 
life, the magistrates have frequently had occasion to issue proclamations 
setting forth their suspicions that the tickets have been transferred to 
persons only ‘half blind,’ with a view to impose upon the Government. 
In 1832, the number of blind persons that assembled at the institution to 
be examined was 2394, and the allowance granted to them was four or 
five mace per month: under a shilling a week.”—pp. 269—27]. 


There are other charitable and benevolent institutions, but all 
badly conducted, it would appear. It might lead to important con- 
clusions had we data enough to reason upon the want of all state 
religion in China, that is, upon the want of an endowed establish- 
ment. It is a fact, at least, that the people are indifferent to reli- 
gion altogether, which may be accounted for perhaps by the defi- 
ciency spoken of. One consequence is, that there are no oaths 
among them. While Taouism, Budhism, Mohammedanism, and 
Confuciusism (which is but a system of morals), are all tolerated, 
there is yet such regard paid to idols, that Christianity is especially 
interdicted, because it forbids idol-worship and denounces the in- 
dulgence of the vicious passions. At the same time, though there 
be no priesthood set aside by government to superintend religion, 
the magistrates may be regarded as priests in certain of their 
functions and their practices. 

“ There are numerous instances, constantly occurring, of the magistrates 
going on public occasions to worship some neighbouring idol, and when 
the ceremony is over, they sit down to a good dinner, which casts a sort 
of mockery over their previous proceeding, that deprives it of much of 
its solemnity and impressiveness in the eyes of the people ; so that, while 
some forms of religious observances are attended to, no care is taken to 
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generate in the minds and affections of the community a proper sense of 
religious duty. 

“ The officers of the Government, in their individual capacity, affect the 
most extravagant piety. At Macao, for example, the Port Admiral insti- 
tuted a subscription, commencing himself with a donation of 100 dollars, 
for the purpose of rendering public honours to the * Queen of Heaven,’ 
and all the inferior officers and commercial people, down to the lowest 
grade, flocked in with their subscriptions. The Queen of Heaven pos- 
sesses a temple on a little rocky promontory, at Barfort, and there her 
ladyship stands about a foot high on the summit, the approach to which 
is up some winding steps, the face of the rock being diversified with fan- 
tastic figures of distinct gods, divine stones, &c. Ona high rock, above 
all, there are certain characters engraven on the stone— Tae-yin—which 
signifies ‘ The great one,’ meaning, it is understood, the first cause; but 
whether the first cause be intellectual or physical, has not yet been deter- 
mined by the ethical philosophers of China. On the occasion to which 
I particularly allude, a new image was dedicated to her ladyship, and also 
to the minor divinities, the old ones having been partly consumed by 
fire. When the ceremony was completed, the committee of building and 
repairs issued a printed paper, inviting the gods and goddesses to return 
to their statues, when tle eye of the image should become vivified by the 
touch of blood—according to the ancient Mosaic notion that the life is in 
the blood. For eight or ten days subsequently, crowds of people of all 
ages and conditions thronged to the temple, bringing with them every 
variety of offering; and playing, in street procession, gongs, drums, 
cymbals, lutes, &c. Pastry, fowls, young animals, fruits, wines, &c., 
were offered up; young girls were carried on tables, personating the 
nymphs of the forests, and boys galloped forward on horseback. The 
Court of Comus never presented so grotesque an assemblage as this 
Court of the Queen of Heaven. Her ladyship was a young woman of 
the province of Fokien, who had been deified before the accession of the 
reigning family; and of late years the Emperor, whose province it 1s 
to sanction new divinities, has deified another girl, who was said, during 
the Sung dynasty, to have expended her fortune in endeavouring to raise 
an embankment to keep out the sea; but failing, threw herself into the 
current, and was drowned.” —pp. 277—279. 


Mr. Holman states that the Chinese have not even a word to 
express what is meant by religion. ‘The emperor himself is the 
high priest, and the doctrines maintained by the State seem to 
amount to a belief that the whole of the material world and its 
parts are objects of adoration, but that subordinate in importance 
are the celestial and terrestrial gods and infernal spirits. ‘They 
worship also the work of their own hands, not only as it represents 
the divinities, but when its productions are used for earthly pur- 
poses—such as flags, banners, and cannon. 

Such are some of the points of information to which our author has 
directed his inquiries with regard to China, and such some of his 
statements. His discussion on the language of that country, and 
his summary of its history, are equally well worth the attention of 
the reader ; but we hasten to conclude with some notices as fur- 
nished by himself, in relation to his habits and experience as 4 
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traveller ; and certainly one of the most extraordinary and interest- 
ing that was ever known. 


The travels and toils narrated in the present and preceding three 
volumes, have necessarily made a strong impression on the author’s 
mind. We feel more assured of this, when we hear him say, that 
nothing has found a place in these volumes, but what he could 
again sit down and relate, so memorable have been the particulars 
in his experience, and so deeply engraven, through other than the 
usual avenues of knowledge and observation. On his return to 
Kingland, he found that death had been busy among his relatives. 
A father, a brother, and a sister, besides more remote connexions 
were no more, who had died when he was far from home. These 
were events that served to give importance and solemnity, no doubt, 
to what he had experienced when absent. The spirit which breathes 


in the following extract is as lovely as the manner in which it is 
expressed. 


“My travels and my toils are now closed: and from this point of rest I 
may venture to look back upon the vicissitudes of my carreer, with, 1 
trust, an acknowledging spirit, and a heart equally affected by gratitude 
and wonder. If my undertakings—for such they may without vanity be 
called—be productive of no other bevefit than that of proving to the world 
how much may be done by a cheerful perseverance under a heavy affliction 
—how great obstacles may be subdued by resolution—how the void of 
sight may be peopled by an active mind, and the desert fertilized by indus- 
try,—how much hope exists even in the darkest page of life-—and how 
many resources against discontent and loneliness this beautiful and varied 
earth preseits—I shall be content to think that my labours have not been 
altogether destitute of utility. I claim no literary honours, my avocations 
have not been in the bowers of the Muse—I have been a wanderer by sea 
and land, gathering knowledge by the way ; and if the world should pro- 
nounce that the materials I have collected be but ‘ unconsidered trifles, I 
may still say with Montaigne, that they exhibit something that is my own, 
if it be nothing more than ‘the thread that binds them.’ ’—pp. 512 


—514., 

Previous to his voyage of cireumnavigation, Mr. Holman had 
been an extensive traveller on the continent of Europe. After 
making the grand tour, he informs us that— 


‘In 1822 I went into Russia, traversing a great part of Siberia, (two 
thousand miles beyond Tobolsk) intending to embark at Kamschatka for 
the Russian establishment at Sitka, onthe N. W. coast of America, hoping 
that I might take shipping there for the Sandwich Islands, China, or some 
part of South America, on my return to Europe. But Providence, under 
the agency of the Emperor Alexander, ordained it otherwise. My progress 
Was suddenly checked, at the moment when I had the fairest prospect of 
accomplishing my wishes, by an imperial mandate, under which I was con- 
veyed as a state prisoner to the confines of the Empire and dismissed. I 
succeeded, however, in penetrating into those wild regions to which Russia 
consigns her criminals, and, perhaps, ought not to murmur that my pro- 
jects were defeated by the suspicious vigilance of the authorities, as I have 
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since been enabled to pursue my objects under happier auspices than I could 
then have calculated upon.” —pp. 514—515. 


He entered, as he says, upon these and the last great enterprize, 
as detailed in the present work, not merely under the disadvan- 
tages of a blind man, but without counsel and without attendance, 
and upon extremely limited pecuniary means, relying entirely upon 
Divine Providence, without anxiously looking forward in the spirit 
of precaution. At the same time he never surrendered his confi- 
dence in those sympathies which, amidst all the faults and vices of 
mankind, are found to respond to the claims of persons circum- 
stanced as he was; and he adds that he was not disappointed. 

In our review of the preceding volumes, there was occasion to 
remark on the particular disadvantages as well as advantages which 
Mr. Holman has named, as attaching to him in the character of a 
traveller. Allusion is made to these in his concluding paragraphs 
of the present portion of his elaborate and extensive work. We 


shall not attempt to enforce a statement so happily and amiably 
made, as it is in these words :— 


‘‘ Of the impressions left upon my mind by the scenes through which ] 
have passed, perhaps it may be expected that 1 should say something, on 
account of the curiosity that is naturally connected with a series of adven- 
tures distinguished from all others by at least the novel situation of the tra- 
veller. Tu the anomaly of a blind man attempting to explore distant coun- 
tries, ‘Sightless, seeing through the eyes of mind,’ 
my narrative owes its chief source of interest; but as I have already ex- 
plained in incidental passages, the nature of the pleasures I derived from 
the active employment of my faculties, and the means I| adopted for obtain- 
ing the materials upon which I occupied my time, it is not necessary to 
demonstrate the advantages or practicability of such pursuits, as a relief 
from the loneliness which must have otherwise fallen, like a cloud, upon me. 
That it is possible for a blind man to enter into the business of life with 
great utility to himself. and, perpaps, some benefit to others, and to di- 
minish to a considerable degree not only the immediate pains of his position, 
but the distance at which it casts him from the communion with the world, 
and its multiplying delights, is sufficiently evidenced in these volumes. 
The general effects of travelling are felt, perhaps, more sensibly by the 
blind than by any other class; if I may venture to predicate from my own 
experience. Undistracted by recollections of visual objects, I retain a vivid 
and distinct impression of the outlines and external character of every place 
I have visited. Unacquainted with local details to which, perhaps, much 
of the confusion that sometimes disturbs the memory may be referred, I 
have a clearer view of the great points, the formation, the resources, the 
population, the habits and manners of the different countries through which 
I passed. Their geographical situations are palpably fixed upon my mind, 
which has thus become, in some measure by necessity, a sort of map upon 
which the boundaries are traced with indelible distinctness, and the inte- 
rior filled up with unerring precision. My associations of ideas are of course 
less complicated than if I perused the out-spread volume with my eyes, and 
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the whole work of my experience is mental : consequently whatever I retain 
I retain permanently, and as far as it goes perspicuously. The different 
climates to which I have been exposed, the variations in the modes of liv- 
ing, the changes in the custums of the people, and all the transitions fol- 
lowing upon travels of many years, are as fresh to me as if they were but 
of recent occurrence: and I can recall with ease the most minute personal 
events, dates, and names, that lie scattered through the whole. Indeed, my 
recollection is so strong of every thing I have witnessed, that | believe I 
could orally recount, without reference to my diary, the entire of my wan- 
derings from first to last. I mention these trifling peculiarities, as form- 
ing in some sort, an illustrative addenda to this publication. 

‘Il cannot part from my readers, or this imperfect record of my investi- 
gations, without emotion. The kindness with which my work has been re- 
ceived, the generous allowances that have been made for the circumstances 
under which it was produced, and the consideration that has been per- 
sonally extended to me from quarters to which I cannot turn without feel- 
ings of justifiable pride, will excuse the expression of sentiments that ma 
transfer the attention of the reader from the book to its author. The 
reader will at least believe that his indulgence is not less prized than it is 
needed, and that the last peril of my adveitures—his scrutiny—is met with 
a timidity which did not affect me in the presence of dangers of a different 
kind. If I shall have succeeded in propitiating his judgment, I shall feel 
that I have done well: and, reposing from my toils, review the past as an 
intellectual ordeal, of which the difficulties are forgotten, and the pleasures 
only remembered. In the future, | can hardly promise to myself any in- 
dulgence in such speculations as have 2iven occasion to these volumes, but 
I cannot contemplate the prospect of unemployed solitude, and may, per- 
haps, be led to seek other means of occupying it beneficially. Of that, 
however, it is premature to speak: it is enough that I have brought my 
venture to a safe conclusion, although I am unwilling to terminate my voy- 
age of circumnavigation, as Sir Walter Raleigh closes his history of the 
world, with the mournful inscription of mic yacET. My labours are over— 
but the spirit of the traveller knows uo pause, and longs for yet untrodden 
ground. The aspiration, perhaps, is fruitless, but, like an unfulfilled pro- 
phecy, it may be permitted to accompany me to the end, if it were of no 
better use than that of sustaining those hopes, through which I have been 


enabled to extract from calamity so large a measure of enjoyment. —pp. 
516—519. 





Art. V1.—The Earth: its physical Condition, and most remark- 
able Phenomena. By W. Muteiincer Hieerns, Fellow of the Geolo- 
gical Society, and Lecturer on Natural Philosophy at Guy’s Hospital. 
London: Orr and Smith. 1835. 


Ir is but very lately since we met a popular author on the very 
same subject and with the very same title that we have now before 
us. There is, however, as was inevitable, a considerable difference 
in their modes of procedure, and even in the plans of their works. 
Mr. Mudie proceeds more in the manner which an acute and self- 
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taught observer would adopt, and brings less of established system 
and technicality to his assistance than Mr. Higgins. There is 
much more originality and less attention to concise and accurate 
arrangement on the part of the former than of the latter. Mr. 
Mudie is a warm and excursive writer, while Mr. Higgins brings to 
his task a complete and a regular knowledge of the established 
philosophy on the subject, experimental and mathematical, render- 
ing the reasonings and facts thence drawn, and therewith con- 
nected, as forcible, concise, and plain as we think it possible these 
can be made to appear. Both works are admirably calculated to 
awaken an interest in behalf of the study of natural phenomena in 
the physical world, and to afford facilities to an accurate under- 
standing of these subjects. Inthe present portable volume, indeed, 
there is to be found a compass of scientific knowledge, and an ex- 
tent and variety of discussion, that, a few years ago, would have 
been sufficient to occupy many treatises. But the spirit of gene- 
ralization and the anxiety to come at the most direct, plain, and 
simple elucidation of what was formerly thought of and treated as 
abstruse, and beyond the reach of common minds, has become so 
prevalent, that education and knowledge have been in a great mea- 
sure revolutionized, in as far as regards the modes of their commu- 
nication ; so that the rising and future generations, instead of a 
circuitous, may attain the objects of their desire by the shortest 
road. 

The earth, with its relative subjects, is an immense field for the 
exercise of man’s mind. In fact, it engages the whole of physical 
science in its widest acceptation ; nor can a writer, now-a-days, 
treat of any one of the branches into which this science, for the sake 
of convenience, the mutual culture of the whole, has been divided, 
without a general acquaintance with the entire range of these divi- 
sions. Physical science, as our author perspicuously states, em- 
braces a knowledge of the laws of combination and form, the pecu- 
liarities of each element in itself, and in its union with others, and 
attempts to reveal the secret processes by which the universe itself 
is regulated. It has, in consequence, been assigned to three classes 
of philosophers—the natural historian, the chemist, and the expe- 
rimental philosopher. And the latter branch, which particularly 
engages our author, has again been subdivided into the science of 
hydrodynamics, of electricity, and others. 

A glance at the leading points which Mr. Higgins discusses, 
will give some idea of the extent to which his subject carries him. 
He begins with the earth in relation to the universe. He suc- 
cessively treats celestial appearances ; the atmosphere and its phe- 
nomena, as dependent on the distribution of heat, on the distri- 
bution and conditions of light, and on the distribution of elec- 
tricity. He then proceeds to the consideration of phenomena de- 
pendent on terrestrial magnetism ; the interior of the earth; of land 
and water ; and lastly, of the superficial temperature of our globe. 
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We by no means intend by this paper, either to follow our 
author on these various and abundant themes, or to speak of the 
work as containing any thing new. Indeed, such a pretension on 
the part of the author would be a most suspicious one, excepting 10 
so far as claiming to himself greater perspicuity, force, and conden- 

sation, than has been by others attained, may be called originality ; 
and to this we think he has no mean pretensions. But the purpose 
for which we now write is, that we may, to the utmost of our in- 
fluence, call the attention of all i inguirers into one of the most va- 
lnable and attractive branches of knowledge and study, to such 
works as the present, wherein, so far as writing and diagrams can go, 
the most efficient aid and light are afforded. Education is but emerg- 
ing from a teaching of sounds and words to a knowledge of things ; 
and we are persuaded that Mr. Higgins’ work will increase the 
inovement, and become extensively used as a forward guide both to 
teachers and inquirers. 

The author does not here pretend to teach all or any of the 
branches of physical science which he touches upon, fully or strictly 
systematically, but only to explain the nature and causes of some 
of the most remarkable terrestrial and celestial phenomena. Now, 
while to every one this limited knowledge inust be of great and 
immediate service, it will be to some an excitement to more en- 
larged and profound inquiries. But many have doubted about the 
results of such studies, and questioned the friends of science as to 
the advantages thence derived. Mr. Higgins has admirably stated 
what these advantages are in his introductory chapter, from which 
we beg to select a few passages ; for strange as it may seem at 
this time of day, there are who fallaciously attribute to the spread 
and inculcation of such knowledge as is here taught, the most 
frightful consequences. Net so our author ; for he finds great be- 
nefits derivable, both to individuals personally, and to the commu- 
nity as a body, from the source in question. 


‘* The personal advantages to be derived from the cultivation of natural 
philosophy, are chiefly mental. There are men who esteem themselves 
philosophers, and act as if this sentiment were highly enthusiastic and 
absurd. ‘To what serviceable result can this or that study be applied ? is 
the question which they are incessantly asking: by which they mean to 
inquire, how much money can be made of it. They are governed by the 

‘‘auri sacra fames,” and it for ever forbids their acquisition of the advan- 
tages in question. The best pleasures of life are but the flowers which 
beguile a laborious jonrney; and whatever may be the character of those 
we choose, they are usually obtained with diificulty. ‘hose who select 
them from the paths of philosophy, may receive titles of distinction, 
which however will not be conferred to encourage the pursuit but to 
honour the title. ‘I'he man who devotes himseif to the advancement of 
sclence must seek his remuneration in the influence which it will exert on 
his own mind; and although he may be unrewarded by his contemporaries, 
he will possess many resources suited to sustain his independent energy 
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under circumstances that ordinarily produce an injurious effect on the 
character. 

“ Almost the first impression produced by the study of nature, is a 
conviction of the existence of an universal Governor. And although we 
do not assert, or believe, that the Divine character is so evidently pour- 
trayed in material creation as in the inspired revelation, yet many princi- 
ples of universal government may be deduced from the existence and 
action of those laws which regulate external phenomena. In every 
feature of nature the philosopher may trace the evidence of mind, and his 
estimate of the wisdom displayed will be in proportion to the minuteness 
of his examination ; and should he be deeply impressed with the universal 
and minute superintendence of a regulating Being, he will feel but little 
difficulty in committing himself to his Government. 

‘It has been asserted by some writers, that a close investigation of na- 
ture tends to cultivate or produce Atheism. The habit which is acquired 
of tracing effects to their origin, leads, it is imagined, to a satisfaction 
with secondary causes, and induces the philosopher to close his investiga- 
tions when on the verge of the noblest results ; and investing physical 
operations with the attributes of Deity, to resolve all phenomena into the 
uncertain operations of chance, or to give the attribute of immortality to 

all things. We might fairly deny this assertion, by adducing numerous 
instances in which the capability of most profound philosophical investi- 
gations have been united with the most exalted veneration of the Deity ; 
and it may be questioned whether those who have denied the existence of 
a Superintending Power, derived their opinions from the examination of 
nature. But judging cf the statement by the reason given to support it, 
we need not hesitate to deny both the one and the other, for what can be 
more absurd than to believe, that a habit of tracing effects to their causes, 
prevents the mind from distinguishing between a primary and a secondary 
agent. 

* A thousand individuals may pass over a beautifully varied country, 
and feel no other emotion than that arising from the influence of the sce- 
nery on the feelings. If they should be informed that it owes its present 
appearance to the violent convu'sions which have upheaved the crust of 
the earth, and that it offers a proof of wise and benevolent design, they 
will either express their wonder or incredulity. But the geologist estimates 
the importance of the cause that led to the result he witnesses. He knows, 
that if the strata which compose the exterior or cr ust of our earth, had re- 
mained in the horizontal position in which they were formed, no bed or 
channel would have been provided for the superficial waters, except those 
uncertain excavations which its own feeble motion could produce ; and 
that under these circumstances, the earth would have been an unfit resi- 
dence forman. And if these causes had been less violent than they were, 
the repositories of the metals and coals which are now in some places ex- 
posed on the surface, would have been buried beyond the most curious 
research of man. The geologist therefore can hardly fail to esteem this 
appearance, which excites nu devotional feeling in the mind of the multi- 
tude, as one of a series of facts prov ing an intelligent design, and the choice 
of appropriate agents. ‘This phenomenon, however, is an instance of pro- 
vision for the welfare of wan, prior to his wants ; and was produced by an 
arrangement of causes, calculated to secure a future state of things best 
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suited to sustain the permanence and happiness of animated existence.” — 
pp. 5—8. 

It is true that many smatterers, and even masters in physical 
science, have stopped ere they reached the threshold or temple of 
original and universal truth. But it is a very different thing to 
assert that this fatal tarrying is the legitimate result of inquiring 
and experimental philosophy. But what must have been, and what 
will be the consequence, if the friends and established advocates of 
revelation and all religion, should confess themselves afraid of in- 
quiry into the truth, or that they should all stand aloof, nor join in 
the race to the goal, thus leaving themselves unprotected and un- 
equal, as regards knowledge, to combat in behalf of the object of 
their homage? It is not too much to say, that had revealed re- 
ligion been guarded against its scientific enemies, only by ignorant 
believers, the scepticism and atheism that has prevailed, would 
have been infinitely more devastating than all that has ever re- 
sulted from the study of the material world. Let us not only look 
to what has been, but to what might and would have been, had the 
circumstances been different. - 

Our author enumerates, among other personal advantages to be 
derived from the cultivation of an acquaintance with the nature and 
effects of physical causes, the influence which it exerts on our 
standard of happiness, by impressing us with the true dignity of the 
human mind. Then the pleasureresulting from the study is worthy of 
man’s most ardent desire, and is of itself a great reward. When we 
have grasped a few of the general laws of nature, says the author, an 
additional satisfaction is derived from a contemplation of their har- 
mony. The mind, intent upon its purest gratification, is ever 
waiting for instruction, and seizes upon every phenomenon as an 1]- 
lustration of causes with which it is already acquainted, or deduces 
from it one with which it was before unacquainted. This is not all, 
for— 


«The physical sciences confer benefits on society as well as on the ind/- 
vidual who is devoted to the investigation of them, and to the enlarge- 
ment of their boundaries ; and this they do not only by providing rational 
amusements, and methods of well employing time, but by enhancing the 
comforts aud diminishing the number and amount of the evils of life. 
There is so intimate a connexion between the physical sciences and the 
arts of life, that it is almost impossible that the one should not derive some 
benefit from the advances made by the other. Science, however, is the 
pioneer, while art successfully applies the properties and powers of matter 
for the accomplishment of its purposes, often placing in the hands of science 
the means of extending its investigations. ‘To elucidate these statements 
two or three instances may be mentioned, in which the study of physics 
has been most advantageous to the progress of the mechanical arts. 

« As a maritime people our prosperity greatly depends upon our facili- 
ties of water communication with other nations, and consequently the 
improvement of naval architecture is, to us, of the greatest importance. 
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The business of a naval architect is to construct a vessel, whether for war 
or burden, of such a shape that it may be conducted with safety over the 
ocean, and at the same time offer the greatest possible convenience for 
cargo and men. Could we pass in review the history of this art, we should 
uot fail to observe that it has been entirely dependent on the progress of 
natural philosophy. ‘There are two questions which immediately present 
themselves to the mind when we consider what is required in the construc- 
tion of a vessel: what constitutes the stability of floating bodies? and 
what is the solid of the smallest resistance? ‘The science of hydronamics 
answers both these questions, and thus provides data on which calculation 
may, in all cases, be established. 

‘« The stability of a floating body depends upon the situation of the centre 
of gravity in relation to a point called the meta-centre; that is the point 
where the axis of the centre of gravity of the body, and of the fluid which it 
displaces, intersect each other. When the centre of gravity of the body is 
below the meta-centre, it is stable, when avove, unstable, that is, it will 
upset; and when the two points coincide it is indifferent to motion. ‘These 
facts are evidently calculated to assist the naval architect at all times to 
provide a vessel which, with her cargo, may float with stability upon the 
water. 

‘“ But every floating vessel would not be suited for the purposes of navi- 
gation, for although all hodies experience resistance in moving through 
fluids, that resistance will differ according to their shape. A line of battle 
ship would require a much greater power to move her with a given velocity 
broadside first, than is required to move her in the usual manner. A broad 
surface, then, moving in a fluid, experiences a greater resistance than a 
narrow one; but from this it might be imagined that a swift sailing vessel 
ought to be built as narrow as possible, that she may cut her way through 
the waters. There is, however, a limit to tle narrowness of a floating 
body, that it may be the solid of smallest resistance, and to determine this 
limit is in itself a difficult problem, though science lends its aid and solves 
the question. 

‘ if civil architecture might be taken as another example, it would be 
easy to show that tle science of construction is entirely dependent on re- 
sults determined by the philosopher. Unhappily, however, the undue 
attention that is, in the present day, paid to the decoration of buildings, 
has dismembered the profession; and all those works which require a 
knowledge of scientific facts, are now referred, by many architects, to a 
class of professional men called civ:! engineers. But whether the con- 
struction of harbours, bridges, can’+ :: ad railways, be under the direction 
of the architect or of the engineer, they cannot be properly constructed 
without the aid of philosophical principles. 

‘The design of fortifications, the theory of gunnery, the art of guiding 
a vessel through the water, are all dependent on natural philosophy; and 
to understand the construction of the human body, or the practice of sur- 
gery, some acquaintance with it is essentially required. In every civilised 
country, except England, it is a requisite branch of medical education, and 
we do not fear to state, that without an acquaintance with it, the philosophy 
of the animal frame cannot be understood. What are the limbs of animals 
but a combination of machines ? what the heart and blood vessels but hy- 
draulic apparatus ? and who would be acquainted with the construction of 
ithe lungs, the eye, and the car, and vet remain ignorant of the sciences of 
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pneumatics, optics, and acoustics? The study of natural philosopliy may, 
in fact, be considered as an essential branch of medical education, and the 
student has a peculiar motive to the pursuit, for all the mental advantages 
are his, with the prospect of employing his knowledge to alleviate the mis- 
fortunes and suffering to which the human frame is exposed: while the 
accessions made to the efficiency of medical science, by the study of phy- 
sics, cught to be sufficient to demand the attention of that profession, no 
less from philanthropic than from personal motives. 

‘To enumerate the public, and more general advantages which have 
resulted from a study of those phenomena which govern the appearances 
presented by material existence, would be an almost endless task. It has 
destroyed the monsters, superstition and priestcraft; it has aided the pro- 
gress of civilisation ; has increased the comforts of the poor, and the wealth 
of the rich; has given to man the control of the ocean and of the air; 
established the kindred of humanity, and united the ends of the earth. 

‘It is quite impossible, in the present day, to estimate the amount of 
mischievous influence exercised by systems of philosophical imposture on 
the ignorance of the early and middle ages. It is, doubtless, to be ac- 
counted for by the disproportion existing between the degree of their phi- 
losophical knowledge, and their ingenuity and taste in the elegant arts, and 
the luxuries of life. With all the susceptibility which refinement engenders, 
and yet with a total ignorance of religion and sound philosophy, the early 
nations were so deeply immersed in superstition and idolatry, as to be of 
necessity the helpless dupes of imposture. To what extent they were 
misled and bewildered is difficult to ascertain, for the secret recesses of the 
temple and cf the cave have not been thrown open to our view. But this 
we do assuredly know, philosophy has detected the cheat, and silenced the 
impostors, 

“ Scientific knowledge, associated with the more powerful energies of 
Christianity, have raised the human mind from a depth of degradation, the 
records of which cast a gloom upon our nature: and we now anticipate 
the arrival of the day when the intellectual and moral power of mankind 
will be completed hy their united influence. 

‘* But science has accomplished more than this, it has not only assisted 
in breaking the chains of superstition, but has provided for that communi- 
cation between man and man in all parts of the world, which, by allowing 
an interchange and communication of opinion, cannot fail to destroy pre- 
judice and establish truth. We are not now the servants of the winds and 
the tides but their masters; we have learned to combat nature with her 
own weapons, and in many instances have employed with advantage the 
very impediments that long opposed our efforts. 

‘‘To the invention of the steam-engine we might refer as one of the 

most surprising effects of the application of the human intellect to the study 
of physics. A vapour is the moving power; and though it would appear, 
to the man who was ignorant of its ‘properties, the least probable of all the 
attempts that have been mace to obtain a power sufficient to counteract 
the impediments to motion resulting from natural causes, yet it is infinitely 
the most efficacious and controllable.’’-—pp. 10—14. 

We know of no ingenuity that has or can ever escape from the 
force of these views. We shall therefore proceed to give some spe- 
cimens of the author’s manner of treating the subjects embraced 
within his work. Comets furnish him with a theme that at present 
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has particular attractions. These bodies have been and still are 
by some regarded as awfully portentous. They have been looked 
upon as not only the messengers but as the causes of political con- 
vulsions ; and the final destiny of our globe and of our race has 
been brought within their sweep. But all such conclusions are un- 
warranted by observation, er any knowledge which we yet possess 
of these luminous bodies. Indeed, we are nearly as ignorant as 
the ancient astrologers were of their physical constitution, though 
modern philosophers are not so rash with their guesses. 


‘** Newton discovered that comets are bodies moving in fixed orbits round 
the sun. As soon as this philosopher had discovered the laws of universal 
gravitation, he applied them to the determination of the motion of comets ; 
for having proved that, according to the conditions of that force, a body 
might describe any conic section about the sun, he conceived that comets, 
in their apparently irregular motions, might be governed by that principle. 
The comet of 1680, which approached the sun to within one-sixth of its 
diameter, enabled him to test the truth of his conjecture, and he proved 
that it moved in an elliptical orbit of so great excentricity that it could 
not be distinguished from a parabola, having the sun as one of its foci; 
and that, as in the case of the planets, the areas described about the sun 
were proportional to the times; a law discovered by the illustrious Kepler. 
From this calculation it became evident that the comets were governed by 
the same laws as the planetary bodies, and that the orbits of the former 
differed from those of the latter in the great elongation of their elliptical 

aths. 

we Halley applied the principle discovered by Newton, and by calculating 
the elements of the comet which appeared in 1682, from its perihelion 
passage, identified it as the comet that appeared in 1531 and 1607, and 
predicted that it would again appear in the year 1759. After this, Clair- 
aut, a French astronomer, computed the influence that would be exerted 
upon it by the planets, and calculated that if it retained its period it would 
be delayed about 618 days, and that it would pass the perihelion about 
the middle of April 1759; but it made its perihelion passage on the 12th 
of March, a time sufficiently near to prove the accuracy of the principle. 
This comet, called after the celebrated astronomer, Halley, who first cal- 
culated its elements, will be visible in the year 1835, and its return to its 
perihelion has been calculated by Lubbock, Do moiseau and Pontecoulant. 
Lubbock supposes that it will be there on the thirtieth of October; Da- 
moiseau, on the fourth of November, and Pontecoulant makes its time to 
be on the seventh of that month. Its first recorded appearance was in 
1305, and from this time it has been decreasing in brilliancy and in the 
length of its tail, which however was 30 deg. in 1682, and consequently may 
be expected to present a very splendid appearance when it next becomes 
visible, as it approaches comparatively near to the earth. 

‘‘The nature of comets, and the purposes they serve in the system to 
which they belong, are almost entirely unknown. No probable explana- 
tion has yet been given of the character of that train of luminous matter 
frequently appended to them, and very inappropriately termed the tail, 
since it frequently precedes the body itself. ‘The tail is sometimes of 
very considerable length. Aristotle states that the tail of the comet that 
appeared in 371 a.c., occupied a third of the hemisphere, or 60 deg. ; that 
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of 1580 is said to have covered an extent of more than 70 deg.; and that of 
1618, 104+deg. Buta tail is not anecessary appendage to acomet, for some 
have been quite destitute, as were those of 1585 and 1763; but there are 
also some that have several tails; that of 1744 had no less than six, 
which spreading out in the form of a fan, extended over a space of nearly 
30 deg. A very small condensed spot has been observed in the heads of 
some comets, but the fixed stars may be seen through the densest parts 
of many, and from the circumstance that none of them have exhibited 
phases, though they undoubtedly shine by reflected light, we may gather 
that they have no claim to be considered as solid bodies, but have in all 
probability the condition of the lightest vapour. 

‘“ The appearances of several hundred comets have been recorded, 
but in estimating their probable number it should be remembered that 
only the largest among them could have been observed previous to the 
discovery of the telescupe ; and that many are not seen on account of their 
traversing that part of the heavens which is above the horizon in the day- 
time, although it has sometimes happened that they have been suf- 
ficiently bright to be seen in spite of the solar beams, as was that which 
preceded the death of Ceesar, and those which were observed in 1402 and 
in 1532. Yet scarcely a year passes without an appearance of one or 
two comets, and it occasionally happens that two or three are visible at 
the same time. According toa calculation on the theory of probabili- 
ties, by Mrs. Somerville, there may be no less than fourteen hundred 
comets that range within the earth’s orbit, and Herschel being twenty 
times more distant, there may be no less than eleven millions two hun- 
dred thousand comets that come within the known extent of our system. 
This calculation was founded upon the circumstance that a hundred and 
forty comets appeared within the earth’s orbit last century. 

“ The calculations that have been made to determine the dimensions of 
comets prove that they are by far the largest bodies in our system. The 
greatest length of that which appeared in 1759, was sixteen million 
leagues: that of 1811, thirty-six million; while that of 1680, was not less 
than forty-one million leagues. 

‘The path of a comet is frequently deranged, and sometimes entirel 
changed by its proximity to the planets. That which appeared in 1770, 
revolving in a moderate ellipse, in a period of about five years, passed 
among the satellites of Jupiter; and was so affected by the planet itself, 
that it was thrown out of its path, and afterwards revolved in a much 
larger orbit. ‘To the same cause we may often attribute the gradual dis- 
sipation of the tail of a comet, and its retardation in its orbit, though at 
other times the latter effect may be attributed to the resistance it suffers 
in passing through a rare ethereal medium in the regions in which it 
moves. ‘This cause has been acting upon Encke’s comet, the velocity of 
which has been continually decreasing, and with it consequently the cen- 
trifugal force ; so that the centripetal force increasing in power, the 
comet must ultimately fall into the body of the sun, if it be not pre- 
viously dissipated, a circumstance by no means improbable, as it de- 
creases in size every revolution.” —pp. 60—63. 

All will allow that this is a very clear and beautiful summary of 
much that has been discovered and maintained of late times re- 
garding these extraordinary bodies. Our readers may be curious 
to contrast and compare part of what is said by our author when 
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treating of the atmosphere and its phenomena, with what we have 
not many pages back, taken from Mr. Mudie’s work on the Air. In 
Mr. Higgins’ proof of the existence of an atmosphere, he mentions 
the resistance it offers to bodies in motion, the force with which it 
propels them, and the colour it gives to the etherial vault. He goes 
on to notice the importance of the atmospheric fluid as the supporter 
of animal and vegetable life, and also many of its other properties. 


‘** The atmosphere supports life by giving out oxygen and caloric to 
the blood. When the blood is brought into the lungs it is of a dark 
purple colour, but it then throws off the hydrogen and carbon, and re- 
ceives oxygen, which gives it a bright red colour. By every inspiration, 
a man of average size inhales from sixteen to twenty cubic inches of air. 
It was estimated by Allen and Pepys that 26:6 cubic inches of carbonic 
acid are given off every minute by a healthy man, but this is perhaps 
somewhat more than the truth. A portion of the nitrogen that is re- 
ceived by the lungs appears to be absorbed, while the other and larger 
part is rejected and thrown back again into the atmosphere, in which it 
immediately rises, being lighter than air. But this unccmbined nitrogen 
gas would very soon accumulate, and prove detrimental to animal life, if 
there were not some provision for its recombination. This provision has 
been made in the constitutional arrangements of the vegetable kingdom. 
The upper sides of the leaves of vegetables give out a large portion of 
oxygen during the day, while they absorb the nitrogen. By this recipro- 
cal action between animals and vegetables, the purity of the atmosphere 
is maintained, the oxygen given off by plants combining with the nitro- 
gen expired by animals. When we consider the large amount of car- 
bonic acid that is thrown into the atmosphere by animals, we cannot but 
feel delighted with the provision for its decomposition by vegetables ; 
and this fact, connected with that already mentioned, gives as strong an 
evidence of the exquisite skill with which material agents have been ar- 
ranged to subserve the wants of life in its various gradations, as any in 
the whole range of philosophy. 

“ Air is possessed of all the physical characters of fluids, and differs in 
no respect from them, either in its motion, or the pressure it exerts upon 
bodies. Fluids press in all directions, and so does atmospheric air, up- 
wards as well as downwards, and it is capable of supporting light bodies, 
as well as liquids. We shall best illustrate the fluidity of atmospheric 
air by an allusion to the theory of floating and sinking bodies. 

“There are many substances which under particular circumstances do 
not apparently obey the attraction of gravitation, but act in a manner 
contrary to that which the laws of gravity would lead us to expect. 
Wood and cork float upon water, and iron upon mercury; smoke rises 
into the air instead of falling to the ground; and the clouds float over our 
heads, without exhibiting any tendency to fall. The same phenomena 
are therefore witnessed in the atmosphere as on liquids, and they are suf- 
ficient to prove it a fluid. 

« A body immersed in a fluid displaces a certain amount of that fluid. 
If we plunge a cube of metal in a vessel of water, the level of the water 
will be raised, and the difference between the two levels will give the 
amount of fluid displaced. If acube of marble of equal size, which is not 

so heavy as the metal, be plunged in the same vessel, the fluid will rise to 
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the same height as in the former instance. From this simple .expe- 
riment we learn that whena body is dropped into water and sinks, it dis- 
places a certain amount of water equal to its bulk, and that entirely in- 
dependent of its weight. 

« But a body immersed in a fluid loses part of its weight equal to the 
weight of the fluid displaced. It is well known, that the weight ofa 
bucket in a well is much less when in the water than when in the air. 
And it is so, because it loses a much greater part of its weight in water, 
than in air, for though they are both fluids, yet the weight of an equal 
magnitude of the former is much greater than thatof the latter. For the 
same reason, men in a diving bell may lift with ease bodies at the bottom 
of rivers, which on the surface of the earth they could scarcely move. A 
pleasing anecdote is connected with this subject. Hiero king of Syra- 
cuse, applied to Archimedts, to know whether his crown was really 
composed of pure gold, or whether the workman to whom he had 
delivered a certain weight of that metal had debased it with copper. 
The crown was found to be of the same weight as the gold that was de- 
livered, but the king’s suspicions were not silenced. It happened that 
Archimedes observed as he descended the steps of a bath, that the level 
of the water rose in proportion as his body was immersed. The facts we 
have stated, and their application to the royal question immediately sug- 
gested themselves to his mind, and in the moment of joy he ran into the 
streets of the city, crying I have found it! I have found it! There is, 
perhaps, no period in the life of a philosopher so precious and exta- 
tic as that in which he makes a grand discovery; the variety of ap- 
plications to which the principle may be applied, and the conscious- 
ness of the preservation of his name and exertions, rush through his 
mind, awakening every hope that he had indulged in the hours of 
retirement and complacency. Many had observed the fact which so 
excited Archimedes, but none had perceived the principles dependent 
upon it, or the manner in which it could be applied.”—pp. 79—84. 


One of the most beautiful chapters in Mr. Higgins’ volume is 
devoted to the consideration of the phenomena dependent on the 
distribution and condition of light, as assuredly it is one of the 
most interesting and glorious themes. All must know, however, 
that very little is certainly known of the nature of this body as a 
physical agent. Yet the conjectures and hypothesis that. have 
been suggested, are in themselves extremely curious and wonder- 
ful. The fact that many substances have the property of emitting 
light in the dark, after exposure to the solar rays,'would lead one to 
say, that it had the power of entering into bodies, and for a time 
residing there. 


“‘ Two theories have been proposed to explain the nature of light, and 
it may be necessary to mention them. One of these was advanced by 
Newton, who supposes light to be a material substance, emitted in ex- 
tremely minute particles from all luminous bodies ; these particles, im- 
pinging upon the retina of the eye, produce the sensation of light. This 
theory 1 readily explains the greater number of luminous appearances, but 
there are some in which it does not offer a very ready explanation. Fora 
long time it was universally adopted, and is still acknowledged by many 
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philosophers, though it has been greatly superseded by the doctrine of un- 
dulations. 

“ It has been long known that sound is occasioned by undulations excited 
in atmospheric air, or some other conducting medium, by a vibrating 
body; and in consequence of this, probably, it was suggested by Des 
Cartes that light also might be produced by the undulations excited in an 
ether of extreme rarity filling all space. This hypothesis, however, is 
due to Aristotle, who supposed light to result from the motion of a pure, 
subtle, homogeneous medium, or ether, excited by the solar rays. But it 
owes its present form to the successful labours of Euler, Young, and Fres- 
nel. According to this theory, the elastic medium pervades not only all 
space but all substances, and is excited, in the solar system, by some un- 
defined action of the sun. Professor Airy has supported the hypothesis 
with the most refined analysis, and if we did not know that many things 
pronounced mathematically certain have been found experimentally false, 
we could not withhold our belief in the doctrine ; but it is always difficult 
to speculate upon the nature of occult agents, and it may be doubted 
whether the question proposed in Milton’s beautiful apostrophe to light 
has been or ever will be answered :— 

‘ Hail, holy light! offspring of heaven, first-born, 
Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam, 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate— 
Thy fountain who shall tell? Before the sun, 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep.’”—pp. 192, 198. 


Our author states, in relation to the nature, habit, and character 
of light under ordinary circumstances, when uninfluenced by the 
disturbing forces to which it is subject—lIst, that it requires time 
for its propagation from the luminous to the enlightened body ; 
2nd, light moves in straight lines ; 3rd, light proceeds in all direc- 
tions, and from every part of a luminous body. But though light 
moves in straight lines, there are certain circumstances under 
which it may be affected. It may be either reflected or refracted. 
For instance, in consequence of the variable temperature of the at- 
mosphere, it has different refractive powers ; and this is the usual 
cause of that phenomenon called mirage, which has been connected 
with legends, and made to fortify superstition. The unassisted 
senses are frequently incapable of giving accurate information as 
to the authenticity of the natural appearances by which man is sur- 
rounded, and thus his natural propensity to be credulous, is 
strengthened. Our last extracts from this comprehensive and ta- 
lented compendium of a great range of physical science, will forci- 
bly illustrate the position, and teach a useful lesson to the super- 
stitious. 


‘‘ In all climates exposed to an extreme temperature, whether of heat or 
of cold, the results of unequal refraction are observed. In the deserts of 
Africatthe traveller is often surrounded with appearances which cheer his 
drooping spirits, with the expectation of soon reaching a place where he 
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may rest himself under the shade of a verdant foliage, and bathe himself in 
cool streams or widely-expanded lakes; but he gazes on an airy vision, 
which is less substantial than the morning cloud. And so the chilled tra- 
veller in arctic climes beholds before him migbty cities, with their battle- 
ments and towers, which alas! can give him no shelter, for they are but 
the distorted forms of the iceberg and the snow-capped pinnacles of barren 
rocks. 

“ From the description alreatly given of refraction, it is easy to deter- 
mine how a single upright image of a vessel below the horizon might be 
formed, but it may not be so evident how the inverted image is produced. 
The sun is seen after it has descended beneath the horizon by ordinary re- 
fraction, or rather in consequence of the refraction of the atmosphere re- 
sulting from the common variation of density. But when a mass of air 
has its density increased or diminished by local causes, then an un- 
common refraction is the result, and the line in which the light moves 
being more convex than usual, the object is proportionally thrown up- 
wards, and an erect image may he seen at a great apparent distance above 
the horizon. ‘The inverted image is produced by the crossing of the rays 
before they reach the eye; that is to say, the light from the hull of 
the vessel is so curved, that it crosses that which proceeds from the masts 
before reaching the eye, and consequently the image is inverted. To pro- 
duce this appearance, a peculiar constitution of atmosphere is required ; 
but it is not necessary that we should enter upon this question at present. 

‘The Brocken, a peak of the Hartz Mountains, which rises to the 
height of about three thousand three hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, has been, for centuries past, the site of spectral appearances. M. 
Haue has, unfortunately for the lovers of the marvellous, enabled the na- 
tural philosopher to explain the cause, and has thus divested the site of all 
that interest which arises from a belief in supernatural visitations, This 
philosopher had been long anxious to view the phenomenon, and had 
ascended the mountain many times for the purpose, but without success. 
On the 23rd of May, 1797, he was early on the summit of the mountain, 
waiting the sun rise: and, about four o’clock in the morning, the luminary 
made its appearance above the horizon. The sky was clear, and the rays 
of the morning sun were tinging the summit of the hills with its golden 
hue, when he saw on a cloud, in a direction opposite to that on which 
the sun rose, towards the Achtermanshoe, a gigantic human figure, with 
his face towards him. While gazing on the prodigious spectre with a 
feeling not free from terror, a sudden gust of wind threatened to blow 
away his hat, but lifting his hand to detain it, he saw the spectre mi- 
mic his action, and was at once freed from the terror which had already 
crept upon him. He then changed his attitude and place, and found that 
the figure always followed his motions. M. Haue was then joined by a 
person who had accompanied him to the top of the mountain, when a se- 
cond colossal spectre made its appearance, and soon afterwards a third, 
The figures first seen were evidently produced by the projection of the 
Shadow of the two persons upon the clouds by the horizontal rays of the 
sun. The appearance of the third figure was, no doubt, caused by the du- 
plication of one of the figures by the unequal refraction of the at- 
mosphere. 


‘‘ The fata morgana is another illustration of the same illusive appear- 
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ance. This curious phenomenon is seen at the pharos of Messina, in 
Sicily, and has, for centuries past, been celebrated in the annals of super- 
stition. A spectator, standing on an elevated place in the city of Reggio, 
commanding a view of the bay, with his back to the rising sun, may often 
observe, when the rays form an angle of about 45 deg. with the horizon, 
the objects on the shores vividly painted on the surface of the water. 
Palaces, castles, towers, and arches, are distinctly reflected from the sur- 
face of the water as from a mirror ; and men, horses, and cattle are seen 
rapidly passing from place to place, presenting together a beautiful picture, 
which the spectator gazes upon with a feeling of superstitious admiration. 

‘‘ Similar appearances have been frequently seen upon the lakes of 
Ireland, with all of which some legends are connected. The story of 
O’Donoughoo, who haunts the beautiful lake of Killarney, is well known 
to those who are lovers of the marvellous. O’Donoughoo was a celebrated 
chieftain, who possessed the art of magic. Being strongly solicited by 
his lady to give her some proof of his skill, he assumed the shape of a de- 
mon, and her courage failing, he suffered for his temerity, and disappeared. 
Ever since he has been accustomed to ride over the lake, on a horse shod 
with silver, his punishment being to continue the monotonous exercise 
until the shoes are worn out. On the morning of the Ist of May, thou- 
sands assemble around the lake to see him, and there can be no doubt that 
the figure said to have been witnessed by credible travellers, is the shadow 
of a man on horseback riding upon the shore.’”’—-pp. 205—209. 

It may be added that Mr. Scoresby, in mentioning several cu- 
rious instances of unusual refraction, as witnessed in the arctic 
regions, deduced from the whole of his observations, these facts ; 
Ist, that the effects of unusual refraction occur in the evening after 
a clear day; 2nd, that they are most frequent at the commencement 
or approach of easterly winds ; 3rd, that the mixture, near the sur- 
face of the land or sea, of two streams of air having different tem- 
peratures, and the irregulur deposition of imperfectly condensed 
vapour, are the causes of these phenomena. 





Art. VII. 
1. Mahmoud. 3 vols. London: Churton. 1835. 
. My Aunt Pontypool. 3 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 1835. 
3. Margaret Ravenscroft. By James Aveustus St. Joun. 3 vels, 
London: Longman and Co. 1835. 
4. The Manuscripts of Erdely. By Grorcre Steruens. 3 vols. London: 
Smith and Elder. 1835. 


Were we rusticating, or sequestered from the bustle and the ever- 
fresh intelligence of city life, there are few things that, in the gloomy 
months of November and December, would be more acceptable than 
such a lot of new novels as we see now heaped before us. ‘The 
winter campaign has, it will be seen from the above list, opened 
bravely. There is talent, variety, and quantity enough to engage 
the family circle encompassing the comfortable fireside, for weeks 
to come, even in the four works we have now received ; and others 
equally good, or perhaps surpassing these, are ready or preparing 
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for another review some fortnight hence. The pleasures of a family 
circle have been alluded to, in reference to such an arrival as these 
twelve volumes would be esteemed ; but to old bachelors like us, who 
have been fatigued by daily business, or it may be by the cheering 
chase, and sportsman’s occupation, a few such fictions would assur- 
edly be confirmatory, for one winter more, of al] our sentimental 
habits of celibacy. We would, as the shutters were closed against 
the pattering hail and howling storm, draw the sofa to the exhila- 
rating fire, and instead of the brown study which we are apt, without 
some new stimulus, to pursue, with rivetted eyes upon the changeful 
and picturesque flames and filmy bars before us, we would stretch 
our limbs at length upon the tempting couch, and with book in 
one hand, and at intervals nectar in the other, sip double delight, 
and forswear matrimony for ever. 

It cannot be doubted that, in this age of book-making, there is 
a prodigious amount of fine writing and talent dispersed over the 
field of fiction, in the shape of tales and stories. Domestic, fa- 
shionable, and historical novels, together with regular romance, by 
turns occupy the numberless cultivators, very many of which dis- 
play a knowledge of life and literature that would have placed their 
authors on proud pedestals among the luminaries of the last gene- 
ration. And the chief subject of regret, in regard to this prolific 
supply, is, that the appetite for rich and exquisite fare has become 
so ravenous, that that which formerly would have sated us for a long 
time, is exhausted and forgotten almost as soon as tasted, and the 
desire for new high-seasoned food left more craving than ever. 
But, not to lament over that which we cannot mend, and aware that 
one of the signs of the times is indicated by this very impatience 
and love of excitement, we, as in duty bound, proceed to intimate 
the opinions we have formed of the works before us severally, giving, 
along with a very slight reference to the story told by each, a few 
samples of their merits. 

Mahmoud is something after the fashion of Mr. Hope’s Anas- 
tasius, as respects scenery, country, and characters ; but compared 
with that celebrated work it is a very inferior production. Never- 
theless, as giving representations of Oriental manners, life, and 
crimes, it will interest deeply some readers. There is frequently 
great vigour in the descriptions as well as in the conception of the 
scenes. The style is strong and rough, and the incidents number- 
less. Yet it does not, as Anastasius did, rivet the imagination to 
the current of the story, nor, in spite of our abhorrence of many of 
the hero’s deeds, force us to take a deep interest in his history. 
There is a sickening amount of bloodshed, assassination, and mur- 
der, in it; and some of the most improbable escapes that ever 
romance described are made from threatened danger by the hero 
and others, in the course of the story, although it is intimated by 
the author, that the whole of the narrative is a combination of facts 
derived from private sources or from personal observation. If 90, 
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the hero’s shoulders are broad, and he has to bear the burdens of 
many. Ifa moral is to be sought for in Mahmoud, we know not 
where it is to be found ; and if the author contemplated a beginning, 
a middle, and an end, to his plot, it has been broken off, before de- 
veloped to our apprehension. 

Mahmoud is the son of great people, even of a pasha and a sul- 
tana, and being to all appearance still-born, he is thrown into a 
river, where he is picked up by the servant of a rich Greek mer- 
chant, just as the water had excited the dormant life of the child. 
The merchant, aware that the male offspring of a sultana is doomed 
to death by the Turkish law, adopts the child and has him educated 
in the Morea as a Christian, under the name of Constantine. The 
fate of his reputed cousin, who falls a snare to a Greek priest, and 
the conduct of the Turkish Aga, who allows the villain to escape 
for the sake of a bribe, so inflame the hero, and the lovely girl’s 
lover, Alexis, that through them the Greek insurrection of 1770 
is promoted and hastened. The scenes that follow, as connected 
with that event, are dreadful and murderous in the extreme. We 
shall only further state, that the hero after this retreats to Smyrna, 
where his supposed father dwelt. He gets into danger again, and 
is sent into Cairo, from which he is at length obliged to return. 
He next goes to Constantinople ; he displeases his reputed father, 
who soon afterwards dies, declaring him only to have been an adopted 
son ; he is afterwards at one time a slave in Algiers, at another 
he figures in Egypt again, where his adventures are combined with 
the “ Wars of the Beys ;” with many other incidents which we can- 
not here refer to. Our readers may find a good deal as to the 
future fortunes of the hero, although not nearly so much as the 
lovers of romance generally look for, by running over the pages of 
the work for themselves ; but if they feel as we have done, indivi- 
dual passages and scenes will please them better than the three vo- 
lumes as a whole. We select two specimens from the first volume. 
The first describes an attempt on the part of the Turks to discover 
and seize Alexis, who having slain one of their number, was obliged 
to seek an asylum in the valley of the wild boars, and to live as a 
hunter, among rocks and ravines, and in caves. The hero is on 
his way to cherish his friend, when the Turkish party fall in with 
him, and suspecting his errand, seize the provisions which he had 
intended for the fugitive, and resolve to make him their guide to 
Alexis’ hiding place. 


‘‘ The report of a gun about a mile up the valley interrupted their hilarity, 
and made them start from the ground. It was immediately followed by 
the loud snorting of a herd of wild boars. 

““« So!’ said Osman, ‘the gentlemen are on the alert: the music of that 
little instrument has made them dance. I wonder who fired that gun! , 
and he gave me a significant glance. ‘Now, my fine fellow,’ addressing 
me, ‘place yourself in the pass: by their grunting the boars are coming 
fast upon us.’ 
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| feared less for my own safety than for the danger which threatened 
Alexis; being aware that the shot proceeded from him. I trembled lest, in 
the ardour of pursuit, he should follow the herd to the place where we stood, 
when his destruction would be inevitable. A similar idea, I thought, seem- 
ed to strike Osman; for he suddenly turned to his men, ordered them to 
conceal themselves among the rocks, andimparted something in a whisper 
which I failed to hear. 

“| was considering how I could give Alexis notice of the danger which 
threatened him, when Osman seized me by the arm, and commanded me 
to mount a precipice on the right of the pass, from the summit of which 
there was a view of the valley. ‘Gligora! gligora!’ he said, taking me in 
his arms as he would a child, and placing me on the first ledge of rock. 
He then mounted, and followed in my track. The Arnaouts had concealed 
Niki behind a hillock, and the dogs followed me. 

‘On gaining the summit Osman turned to me, and said, in a decisive 
tone, ‘ Dare to utter aloud a syllable of our concealment, and I will blow 
your brains out!’ 

“ This plain and sententious speech was followed by the jarring cock of 
a pistol. I needed no further evidence of his determination, and therefore 
promised obedience, still cherishing the hope of affording Alexis timely 
notice of the ambuscade. 

‘«« Another report was now heard a short distance from our ambush, rat- 
tling in prolonged echoes among the rugged cliffs; whilst the piercing 
squeals and hoarse grunts of the wild animals, as they jostled against each 
other, resounded with tenfold clamour. : 

‘‘A loud shout was now heard close at hand. The voice was teo fami- 
liar to my ear to be mistaken. I looked over the rock, and saw Alexis leap- 
ing down the inequalities on the side of the valley. His sudden appearance 
caused me to utter an involuntary exclamation of surprise. Osman caught 
me by the throat, and held a pistol to my head, while he looked in a 
contrary direction to observe the motions of the hunter. 

‘* No sooner had the latter gained a safe footing on a pinnacle of stone 
upon which he leaped, than he fired among the grisly swine. An enormous 
boar, which appeared to be the leader, fell, on the instant, writhing in 
agony. Not less acute was the torture I endured on beholding the daunt- 
less hunter precipitate himself among the excited herd. The report of the 
shot had scattered most of them, and when he made his appearance, the rest 
scrambled over the fallen rock, and took flight into the open country. 

“Tt was a moment of feverish anxiety. Alexis leaped from the ledge on 
which he had been standing, and approached his fallen prey; at the same 
time Osman relaxed his gripe upon my neck. He had silenced the dogs 
by cutting their throats. He then made a signal to his men on the opposite 
side of the pass to descend and secure their victim. Of the hunter’s ability 
to elude them if he once gained intelligence of their proximity, he was too 
well convinced, to risk the uncertainty of firing. Osman descended first, 
with slow and cautious steps, and I followed. The Arnaouts imitated our 
movements. Several minutes elapsed in this anxious state of uncertainty— 
it was like sipping the poisoned draught ! 

‘** As we approached the base of the precipice, my feelings rose to such a 
pitch of excitement that I was upon the point of giving vent to them in one 
loud shout, when a piece of stone, on which Osman chanced to step, yielded 
beneath the pressure of his foot, and rolled into the valley. Alexis looked 
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up. On the instant Osman sprang from the height, uttering a terrible im- 
precation. [I anticipated his purpose, and called loudly on 1 Alexis to fly, 
but he was already beyond their reach. Osman looked up at me, and fired 
a pistol. ‘The bullet passed close to my head, and lodged in the earth be- 
hind. The next minute, joined by his companions, he dashed away in pur- 
suit, the reports of their muskets ringing wildly through the valley. 

“Speed, speed!’ I cried, shouting deridingly after them. I spran 
forward, elated with a sensible degree of animation; and followed in the 
pursuit, actuated by very different motives. 

“On gaining an elevation, I could observe Alexis bounding with incon- 
ceivable speed over every impediment. He loaded his musket as he went 
on. Once be turned and fired upon his pursuers; the unerring shot took 
effect in the arm of one of the band, but the wounded Arnaout continued 
his course with unflinching perseverance. The hunter had now gained the 
centre of the valley, when he diverged from the track, and dashed up the 
heights on his right with the rapidity of a deer. On—on went his pursuers, 
with the impetuosity of a deluge sweeping over a broad and level plain. 

“In pursuing my way I became surrounded by hanging rocks, and lost 
sight of the combatants altogether. When I again merged into an open 
space, I saw Alexis standing on the summit of a 1 rugged precipice, in the 
act of levelling his musket at the Arnaonts. As he fired, one of them fell 
dead at the foot of the ascent which he was in the act of mounting. The 
shots of Osman and of his men, in return, flew around Alexis in all direc- 
tions. He heeded them not, but proceeded with infinite coolness to reload 
his piece. Followed by his two remaining companions, Osman climbed the 
tortuous windings of the height. The hunter watched their approach, fired 
a second time, and another Arnaont fell headlong among the sharp and jut- 
ting craggs below! But his ammunition was now expended, and he saw his 
enemies fast gaining the point which he occupied. He turned not to fly, 
but remained immovable as the flint on which he stood, leaning upon his 
musket and calmly awaiting their approach. 

« At this moment I came into view. I rushed towards the precipice, and 
seized a musket belonging to one of the fallen Arnaouts. Alexis noticed me 
by aloud and bursting exclamation ; I answered the shout with an exulting 
cry, immediately ascended to a fav ourable point, and presented the piece 
at Osman’s remaining companion, for the bandit himself was almost con- 
cealed from view. 

« Little did Alexis imagine, when he tutored me in the exercise of my 
boyish sports, that my proficiency | in the art of using firearms would one 
day prove instrumental in rescuing him from the hands of his enemies. 
Influenced by feelings of no ordinary excitement, I fired. One loud and 
azonizing scream mingled with the echoes of the report. A moment the 
wounded Arnaout clung with desperate tenacity to a pointed crag: his 
hold grew weaker—he fell! The lifeless corpse coming in contact with 
a projecting ledge, rebounded far over the base of the precipice, and 
pitched headlong into the valley beneath. 

‘«« Osman perceiving the fall of his only follower, ascended the remain- 
ing portion of the rock, which separated him from the hunter. I stopped 
to reload the musket, and to secure the ammunition of one of the fallen 
Arnaouts, and then excited by the adventure, rushed up the precipice 
after him. The overhanging crags jutting from the side, awhile concealed 
him from my view. On mounting one of them | again caught a transient 
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glimpse of his muscular frame, as he gained the summit of the ascent’ 
The sound of a rough and hoarse voice was immediately succeeded by the 
report of a pistol. The rattling echoes came upon me with a chilling sen- 
sation. I thought of the stoutly-armed Osman, and the almost defenceless 
hunter. As I climbed panting up the height, the sounds of fierce con-- 
tention became more distinct. Yet even these communicated a decree of 
satisfaction to me, since they convinced me that Alexis was enabled to 
continue the conflict. 

‘* At length ] reached the broad summit of the precipice, and saw the 
intrepid foes at some distance, engaging ftercely with the butt ends of their 
firearms. <A loud cry announced a severe contusion on Osman’s skull : 
but he closed upon his adversary with frantic vigour. The hunter exhaust- 
ed, was fast sinking under the powerful attack. The sight nerved me 
with tenfold strength, I bounded forward calling upon Alexis to continue 
the combat. He saw me, and the recognition gave additional impulse to 
his phyiscal energies. 

‘«Osman receded a few steps, but it was only the recoil of the tiger, to 
make his second spring more deadly and decisive. He turned round to 
see who had uttered the exclamation—and perceiving me, seemed to hesi- 
tate a moment as to which of the two he should first sacrifiee. ‘The hun- 
ter was nearly vanquished. I was considered an easy conquest. ‘To my 
instrumentality the Arnaout chiefly owed the destruction of his band and 
the failure of the expedition, and consequently the sight of me inspired 
him with afury the most implacable. Vengeance alone occupied his breast, 
and he came upon me with the impetuosity of the sirocco blast. 

“Tsaw my danger, and with a throbbing pulsation of heart, which 
nearly choked my respiration, I raised the musket to my shoulder. Os- 
man noticed the movement by a wild and scornful laugh, and advanced 
with redoubled fury. 

“ The Arnaout was within a few paces of me when I raised the musket 
for the last time to take aim. My whole frame shook under the excite- 
ment of the moment, and it was with difficulty 1 kept possession of the 
gun. I saw that every thing depended upon one single, steady, and de- 
cisive aim. Thrice did I present the musket to fire, and thrice lower it in 
despair. A fourth time I elevated it with desperate energy to my shoulder 
and fired! Some invisible agency carried the ball to its destination. The 
aim I took was indecisive and uncertain. To this day I scarcely recollect 
how I raised the instrument of destruction. It was not fear, it was not 
cowardice, that took possession of my feelings, and unnerved my very 
soul, I felt that 1 was contending with the devotedness of a man who is 
aware that all depends upon one desperate cast. 

‘J did not fire in vain :—the bullet sped—the bandit leaped high from 
the ground, and in spite of a momentary exertion in its victim to spring 
forward, he staggered and fell on his back, and the sanguine stream issued 
from his side in torrents. He lifted his powerless hand as if in the act of 
striking an imaginary foe: a convulsive motion shook his whole frame in 
the last throes of dissolution. A grim smile, rendered more ghastly by 
the hues of death, flitted over his blanched lips: a rattling sound came 
with a rush of blood from his throat—and then all was still! ”—vol. i, 
pp. 99, 100, 101—109. 

Our next extract shal) be shorter. Constantine and Alexis have 
been in search of the priest or Papas who ruined the lovely gir] al- 
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ready alluded to, and at last fall in with the tribe of pirates among 
whom the miscreant had taken up his abode. 


‘Amid the clash of weapons, and the report of firearms—the cries and 
shouts of men—of men wounded and in agony—a voice, never heard by 
me but a heart-ache ensued, suddenly rose above the tumult of the conflict. 
I turned round, and on a lofty pinnacle which overhung the river, the 
figure of the Papas was distinctly visible, his long drapery floating in the 
breeze. His form was lighted up by an occasional gleam of moonshine, 
which shone upon him in a wild and uncertain manner. His gestures 
were extravagant, and his voice, as he exhorted the pirates to combat, 
was harsh as the brazen trumpet. 

“T pointed him out tou Alexis, who uttered a cry of exultation, and 
bounded with inconceivable velocity to the spot, followed by several of 
his men. A couple of pirates opposed his career. He felled one to the 
ground, and the other became an easy prey to his followers. Nothing 
could withstand his impetuosity. . He grasped the rough crags that op- 
posed his progress, and ere the Papas was aware of the vicinity of so des- 
perate an enemy, his throat was compressed by the hunter’s hand, with 
the solidity of a vice. 

“The pirates observing the jeopardy of their priest, rushed simulta- 
neously tohis relief. As our intentions were only directed towards the latter, 
we suffered them to advance without further molestation, and, retreating 
to the edge of the rock on the margin of the river, were about to descend, 
when an unexpected termination was put to the scene. 

“While the Papas was struggling with more than mortal energy in 
the hunter’s grasp, unseen by all, a Kakavoulivte ascended a lofty crag, 
which was a look out seaward, and rose immediately over their heads. A 
moment he poised his body on the narrow point upon which he was stand- 
ing, and watching his opportunity, precipitated himself with all his 
force on the hunter. The latter, however, was not to be robbed of his 
prey by such a maneuvre. Though he received the whole weight of the 
pirate’s body, he nevertheless retained his hold of his victim, and all three 
fell together, into the stream below. 

‘‘A moment the hostile band stood fixed to the spot like statues, view- 
ing the terrible fate of their priest; but quickly recovering, they rushed 
forward to the side of the rock, uttering yells of vengeance. Alarmed 
for the safety of Alexis, most of us had descended to the boat, and pushed 
into the middle of the stream to his assistance. The remainder of our 
men plunged in and swam after us. 

‘In their fall from the rock, the hunter and the Papas had been sepa- 
rated, and when they all rose from their unseasonable immersion, the pi- 
rate seized the former. Alexis had. enough to do to defend himself from 
this desperate fellow, without looking after the priest; but there were 
other eyes eagerly watching the latter’s approach. I saw him coming 
down the stream, and directed the boat towards him. Being unable to 
swim, he was invoking his men, in the wild accents of despair, to save 
him, The sight of our boat even held out a hope to him that his worth- 
less existence might be preserved a little longer. He laid his hand on it 
with the desperation of a drowning man—mounted the side, and I caught 
him by the collar. Even amidst his terror and despair he recognised me, 
and had the meanness to entreat that I would spare his life. His abject 
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demeanour only sharpened the edge of my vengeance. I drew a pistol 
from my girdle, and shot him through the head. He gave one piercing 
shriek, and fell back over the side of the boat into the river.”—vol. i, 
pp. 266—269. 

These and such like pictures of dark and relentless deeds, we 
believe will be found powerfully descriptive of Oriental life, by all 
who have had the means of judging, from long residence in these 
regions, or minute study of the Greek and Turkish characters and 
their relative situations with one another. 

“‘My Aunt Pontypool” is a story dealing with events and per- 
sonages more familiar to novel readers. It is a serious love and 
life affair throughout. The scene of action is at one. time at 
Waterloo, at other times in England. There are the uncontrol- 
lable affections of young hearts, and the heartless chicaneries of 
law ; there are titled and rich, also poor and beautiful fair ones ; 
there are noble and handsome, also poor and gallant gentlemen, 
whose profession is that of arms, with others who have less to do, 
all brought upon the boards ; so that a better classification of per- 
sonages for a tender, stirring, and elegant novel, need not be thought 
of. Lady Pontypool is a bit of an original. Her mind is weak, 
her affections strong, and her blunders, when she is meaning for 
the best, are endless and most perplexing to those whom she would 
serve. Serjeant Green is still more of an original, and a superior 
character. He is literally an unpolished gem. And our opinion 
is, that with all these, the author has framed a charming work of 
fiction, which few of polished education, and who are alive to refined 
sentiments, will voluntarily rise from til! the last page has been read. 
We must say, however, that if the incidents in Mahmoud were 
too abundant, and too crowded, to allow each personage that was 
introduced to figure to the length and breadth of his character, or 
the scope of the surrounding scenes, the reverse is the case in the 
performance now before us. Some, also, in these days of con- 
templated reform of the House of Peers, will be offended with the 
sort of exclusive aristocratic feelings indicated on the part of the 
author. He might almost be taken as a descendant, modernised, 
of Froissart himself. But now for a specimen or two. The 
picture of a lovely woman always tries an artist, and we generally 
look out for such an ordeal, both on account of the painter and the 
subject. 

The other tenant of the room was a lady, seated before the work-box 
which has had honourable mention, and busied with the things that it 
contained. She was young and beautiful—very beautiful, not alone in 
features, though they were as lovely as the lover most in love dreams of 
when he thinks that he is looking at his mistress; but she was beautiful 
also in complexion. It was of that clear transparent brightness which is 
to the refined and softly nurtured what ruddy health is to the dairymaid. 
There was the bright flow of the warm blood in her cheek, but that warm 
blood only served to animate a tint like alabaster, so clear, so soft, so white 
in every part except where the rose, as we have said, breathed brighter on 
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the cheek, and where a small blue vein wandered over the temple. Well 
might the old poet have addressed her as— 


‘ Lydia, bella puella candida 
Que bene superas lac et lilium 
Albamque simul rosam rubidam 
Aut expolitum ebur indicum.’ 


But still neither upon feature, nor upon feature and complexion joined, 
did her beauty alone depend; her form was as lovely as her face. The 
small foot, the slender ankle, the rounded limbs, the neck, the shoulders, 
the bosom, down to the very taper fingers and tip of the clear chiseled 
ear, were each and all as full of beanty as her face. But not either form, 
or feature, or complexion, or all joined together, had satisfied nature when 
she made her—she had added the beauty of living animated grace to those 
limbs, and the beauty of expression to that countenance, so that all was 
harmony. The soul, the beautiful immortal soul—sweet Psyche’s radiant 
self—shone out from the long dark lashes of those deep hazel eyes, and 
played about the small full indented mouth, and sat throned upon the clear 
polished brow; and equally moved in each bend of the head or motion of 


the limbs, or slept in grace over the whole form when it remained in 
beautiful repose.”—vol 1, pp. 17—19. 


Charles Lacy is a Lord’s son, and is fast falling in love with the 
beauty now sketched, Helen Adair, the motherless daughter of a 
poor officer. Major Denham is a gallant but not wealthy soldier, 
enamoured of Lady Mary Denham, whom her aunt, Lady Ponty- 
pool, will have to be in love with Lacy. The following fragments 


will exhibit some of the author’s powers, as well as the form of the 
story :— 


“Charles Lacy threw himself back in the carriage that was to bear him 
to the Opera-house, and although he was of that blessed disposition which 
may be called a hopeful temperament, yet dark and somewhat gloomy 
were his meditations. Since he had last seen Helen Adair a cloud had 
come over the sun without a cause, and yet not unreasonably. ‘The con- 
tradiction is but seeming. When he had left Helen Adair and her father, 
the same obstacles to his purposes had existed that now existed, and he 
had known their existence just as well; but in his conversation with his 
father he had his first regular encounter with any of those obstacles, and 
that had given him a more definite notion of the whole. The difficulties 
that lay in his path had been before like a distant view of mountains over 
which we have to pass. We see tliem, we know their height, we calculate 
the length of time necessary to surmount them; but when we have reached 
their feet, and begin to climb, then it is that we feel tangibly how steep, 
and rugged, and wearisome they are.”’—vol. i, pp. 94, 95. 


His thoughts revert to Lady Mary Denham. 


‘‘ Then as he leaned back as I have said, and felt that the cushions were 
very soft, and the stuffing very elastic, he proceeded to reckon all the 
qualifications which were requisite, and which she possessed. In the first 
place she was exceedingly kind hearted, with a spice of romance mingling 
strangely enough with a sort of intuitive knowledge of the world and 
human nature, which had always hitherto kept her own heart quite free, 
while it had made it take a great interest in the hearts of other people. 
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Then Lacy knew that, though she was of a light and laughing exterior, 
there was within many a deep thought and fine feeling, and thus, that 
though her gaiety acted as an egis to her own breast, and had guarded 
her own heart, it had not turned it into stone. He knew too that she 
loved him dearly, after a particular fashion, that fashion being not one 
grain too much, and not one grain too little for the express purpose which 
he had to answer. So much for the heart, and next for the understanding ! 
However gaily and lightly Lady Mary Denham might talk, however often 
she might call herself a professed flirt, and however careless she might be 
in regard to the number of times the public, and the public prints chose to 
marry her to men whom she would not have married for all the world, yet 
in regard to real proprieties of behaviour, no one was more exact without 
appearing to be so. Her friends, or rather her acquaintances, used to say, 
that Lady Mary could do any thing: but the reason was, that though she 
did many a thing that seemed strange, she never did any thing. that even 
appeared to be doubtful. She was quick, clever, decided, an excellent 
planner of every thing, though no manceuverer in any, with a kind heart 
and an accurate judgment, and none of that kind of selfishness which pre- 
vents us from undertaking any thing to benefit another, for fear of its being 
dangerous, or burdensome, or expensive to ourselves.’’"—vol. i, pp. 97, 98. 


Now for Aunt Pontypool— 


‘This sort of familiar appellation implied, she had lost her individuality 
in her attachment to her niece, and instead of shewing herself as a planet 
moving in her own orbit, she had contented herself with turning round 
Lady Mary; and, like one of the satellites of Jupiter, she did not at all 
object to see two or three others revolving round the same star. She was 
herself the best-natured person in the world, and consequently, tried the 
temper of her poor niece every hour in the day, and proved how really 
sweet and kind it was; for, always anxious to do good to every body, to 
aid every body’s schemes, and assist every body’s purposes, the Lady Pon- 
typool was almost sure to do the very things that nobody wanted, and to 
keep Lady Mary in constant endeavour to put right again the things that 
she had put wrong. This, Lady Mary did without ever, except upon very 
extraordinary occasions, venturing one word of remonstrance to her Aunt 
Pontypool, for besides having a great respect for her motives, Lady Mary 
had a very great tenderness for her feelings, and would not have wounded 
them for the world—in the first place, because she loved not to wound the 
feelings of any one—and in the second, because the peculiar circumstances 
of Lady Pontypool, rendered her particularly susceptible to harsh words. 

‘The late and last Lord Pontypool had married the lady of whom we 
speak, for the sake of her fortune, having expended his own upon horses 
and various kinds of cattle, which are famous for removing money from 
pocket to pocket. At the time he made his proposal, she was about thirty- 
three years of age, and having acquired a habit of seeing things in a dif- 
ferent point of view from that under which they appeared to other people, 
the more her friends represented to her, that his lordship was but a titled 
beggar with a good coat on, the more she determined to marry him, arguing, 
that if he had nothing left to live on, and was in great distress, the more 
need of some one to give him means, and console hit for his losses. Her 
ladyship’s friends, however, took care to settle her whole fortune strictly 
upon herself, to which arrangement his lordship willingly agreed, knowing 
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that at all events he would be placed in possession of a good income, and 
little doubting that in case of necessity, he could persuade the kind-hearted 
girl to throw the deed into the fire. The case of necessity soon came, but 
he met with more opposition than he expected. No consideration for 
herself prevented Lady Pontypool from acquiescing at once in her husband's 
plan of giving up her settlement; but she had learned by this time that 
whatever he had, he would spend, and therefore for his sake, rather than 
her own, she not only refused, but maintained her resolution for four long 
years, through good treatment and bad, through threats and wheedling, till 
at length her worthy lord entered her room, pistol in hand, and telling her 
that he had incurred a debt of honour which he could not pay, threatened 
to put an end to his own existence in her presence, if the settlement was 
not given up. Knowing well that there were but few lengths to which 
passion would not carry him, and, therefore, that such a menace, however 
ungentlemanly, and like a bully, might still be fulfilled, Lady Pontypool 
yielded. The settlement was given up, and his lordship in the flood-tide 
of his gratitude, promised reformation, economy, and abstinence. He so 
far kept his word, that he was three years in spending what he might by 
diligent application have consumed in three months. At the end of that 
time have nothing left to spend, and Lady Pontypool nothing left to pillage, 
he applied to the ultima ratio of a pistol, and therewith settled all accounts 
in this world, whatever might be the balance against him in the next.”— 
vol. i, pp. 100O—104. 

Lacy enters the Opera-box where Lady Mary, Aunt Pontypool, 
and Major Kennedy have been for a considerable time before him. 


** As soon as the door was opened, my Aunt Pontypool turned round to 
see who would present themselves, and as soon as she saw Charles Lacy 
she blushed like a girl of sixteen ; looked first at Lady Mary, then at Major 
Kennedy, and then at Charles Lacy again, and then got up a speech in her 
own mind explanatory of how Major Kennedy happened to be admitted to 
sit close by Lady Mary in her box during the whole of the Opera. ‘The 
peculiar conformation of her mind and character having been explained, it 
will be evident to any one that good Lady Pontypool had laid it down in 
her own mind as an inevitable necessity, that Lady Mary Denham was to 
marry Charles Lacy; and in this arrangement of their destiny, her ladyship 
had been fully confirmed by hearing Lord Methwyn declare one day, that 
he could desire nothing better for his son. From this, as a starting post, 
she ran on to conceive that Lacy would naturally be hurt, and offended, and 
jealous, when he saw a very handsome man like Major Kennedy admitted 
to sit next Lady Mary all night at the Opera, when no other gentleman 
had been invited to share the honour; and she instantly determined tosmooth 
every thing down by one of those well-intentioned explanatory speeches 
which have occasionally set both families and kingdoms by the ears. 
Luckily, however, she was stopped in full career by seeing Lacy shake Ken- 
nedy by the hand with as kind a look as the husbandman gives the harvest 
moon ; and then speak to both herself and Lady Mary without the slightest 
signs of umbrage, jealousy, or uneasiness. Fora moment she fidgetted on 
her chair, not knowing whether to speak her speech or not; but as Lacy 
turned towards his cousin, and began to talk with her in a low tone, she 
thought she might as well let it alone; and bending on her part towards 
Major Kennedy, she accounted to him, in an under voice, for the confi- 
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dential way in which the two cousins were speaking, by informing him 
that it was very well understood by their mutual friends that they were 
soon to be united. Kennedy’s brow grew dark, and his cheek turned red; 
but he only said, ‘ Ha!’ and looked towards the stage on which the 
dancers were putting themselves in the usual disgusting and indecent 
attitudes wherewith they edify the chaste dames of France and England. 
After he had thus gazed however for a minute or two, Kennedy—not par- 
ticularly delighted with the peculiar class of distortions which he saw, and 
remembering that his conduct might seem a little rude to Lady Pontypool 
—turned towards her again, and was humming over the commencement of 
an uneasy conversation, when Lady Mary’s reply to what Lacy had been 
saying caught his ear, and deprived his tongue of its own powers. 

“+ A private audience, Charles,’ she said; ‘ indeed, my dear cousin, 
this looks very serious! You do not mean to make me a formal pro- 
posal, surely. Never do such stupid things as that, Charles. Formal 
proposals have been exploded these ten years; and as for a gallant, whis- 
pered, equivocal declaration, that commits no party to any thing, and 
leaves them free to change their minds before the moon changes—there 
is no place like an opera box.’ 

“* No, no,’ replied Lacy, nearly aloud, ‘ that will not do, Mary; what 
I have to say must be for your private ear, when you have time to give 
me serious attention.’ 

“« Still no place better than the here and the now,’ answered the gay 
girl, laughing. ‘* My Aunt Pontypool will hear nothing that I beg her 
not; and Major Kennedy will turn away his head, Jamsure. Will you 
not, Major Kennedy, turn away your head while my cousin here makes 
me his declaration ?’ 

“ * Most certainly,’ replied Kennedy, with an effort at gaiety almost as 
unsuccessful as one of the second-rate dancer’s efforts at grace.” * Most 
certainly, Lady Mary; or leave the box, if you command.’ 

“ Lady Mary gazed at him gravely for a moment, and then the bright 
blood rushed up into her face, while turning away her head she put her 
handkerchief to her face fora single moment; not letting any one see that 
it was to a smelling bottle of strong salts, wrapped in the folds of the 
handkerchief, that she applied under the temporary emotion that affected 
her. Kennedy saw that she was hurt, and anticipated the very words 
she might have used asa reply to his ill-judged answer, depriving him 
for ever of the enviable situation which he had that night enjoyed, and 
throwing down the hopes he had built up thereon. But the colour passed 
away from Mary Denham’s cheek ; the woman’s heart triumphed, and 
she replied, ‘ I am satisfied of your obedience, sir, but shall not put it so 
farto the proof. My cousin, who is never ill-humoured with any of my 
little caprices, will, I know, wait till to-morrow to make his declaration. 
To cheer him to-night, however,’ she added, resuming her gayer tone, 
‘I will promise him, upon my honour, to accept him when he does make 
his declaration. So now, Major Kennedy, you may safely tell all the 
world who have any hearts to lose, not to throw them away upon 
~“ “% that Lady Mary Denham’s heart is engaged.’ ”’—vol. i, pp. 106 
—Il)1. 


More powerful and exquisite scenes might easily be taken out 
of these volumes. Our next and last extract will prove it so, 
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where, we think, as soft and sensible a love passage occurs as 
heart can desire. 


“ When they reached the drawing-room the conversation again became 
general, and approaching events were canvassed more particularly ; but at 
length the clock upon the mantel-piece pointed to eight, and Kennedy di- 
rected Lady Mary's eyes to the hand of the dial. Oh! how precious do 
moments sometimes become! Mary Denham rose, and to the astonish- 
ment of my Aunt Pontypool, she said, ‘ Major Kennedy, before you go, I 
desire five minutes’ conversation with you. Will you come with me into 
the next room? See if there be lights there.’ 

‘““There were lights, and Kennedy led her into the adjoining saloon, 
closing the door. Mary Denham left her hand in his, and gazing an- 
xiously in his face, while her heart sunk at the thought that she might 
never behold those features again, she said, ‘ Oh! Kennedy, is it pos- 
sible that you are likely to leave me so soon? I did not think I should 
have felt this so much!’ 

“* Indeed, dear Mary,’ he replied, ‘ you cannot feel it more than I 
do. I have often gone to battle before, and encountered the enemy 
without a thought; but then, Mary, I could but lose life—and now, 
with life I lose Mary Denham. Oh! dear girl, what a change you 
have brought over all my feelings! But I must not speak longer on 
such things, dear Mary, or I shall grow a woman. The object of my 
seeking this interview was neither to pain you, Mary, nor to make 
you at all avow our engagement farther than you may think necessary. 
It was, dear, excellent girl, to express, perhaps for the last time, how 
deeply, how sincerely, how tenderly I love you—to thank you for a 
preference which I feel to have been unmerited by me, and which was 
contrary to all the ordinary maxims of the world—to assure you that this 
heart, which never can be grateful enough for your generous affection, 
will only cease to beat for you when it ceases to beat for ever—and 
to hold you for the first time to this bosom, while we mutually pray that it 
may not be for the last !’ 

‘** As he spoke, he clasped her gently in his arms, and pressed one fond 
kiss upon the lips of her he loved. Mary drooped her head, and wept ; 
and for. some moments neither of them spoke, but their hearts were 
raised in prayer to the Lord God all things. At length, she exclaimed sud- 
denly, ‘ The picture, Kennedy '—you promised me your picture !’ 

‘¢< It is here, he replied, producing it. 

“* Mary turned to the light, and wiping the tears away that dimmed her 
eyes, she gazed on it for several minutes. ‘ Yes, itis like! very like!’ she 
said ; ‘I am afraid mine is less so, for the man wanted to flatter me—but 
at all events. here it is, Kennedy ;’ and opening a drawer in a writing- 
desk, she took out a small red case, and from that a picture set in gold. 
‘ There, Kennedy,’ she said, ‘ you will not forget me. But you are going 
to battle,’ she added, laying her two hands on his, and gazing up into 
his eyes—‘ you are going to battle, and it is but fit that I should think of 
allthat may happen. I have already thought of it, Kennedy, and it may 
not be disagreeable to you to hear, that if you fall I shall look upon myself 
as your widow. It has always been my opinion also that widows should 
never marry again—you understand me! Nay, do not shake your head! 
You do not yet know Mary Denham fully. I promise voluntarily and most 
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solemnly never to give my hand to another.—And now, Kennedy,’ she 
added in a firmer tone, ‘ now we have looked upon the darker jside of 
things, let us turn the page. I say to you, go, my hero—go! conquer ! 
live ! and come back to claim a hand that will be given to you most wil- 
lingly!’ ”—vol. ii, pp. 285—239. 


Margaret Ravenscroft is by no common writer. It abounds 
with proofs of extensive knowledge, such as distinguish a well 
read and travelled author; intellectual refinement, noble re- 
flections, and even original powers of thought adorning and sus- 
taining suitably that high and various scale of information. Asa 
tale, we look upon the present work as combining many of the 
excellencies of romance and the more regular novel. It contains 
abundance of passion and startling incidents,.as well as perfect 
conceptions of character, judicious remarks, and fine moral lessons, 
so that the reader not meyely finds his imagination strongly roused, 
but his heart bettered as he peruses the onward course of the tale. 
Perhaps, as a story, it might have been invigorated by compression, 
and something more of probability thrown around some of the 
characters and several of the incidents, although the author has 
clearly the faculty of giving the appearance of reality to fictions 


which, in most hands, would set at nought all our theories about 
probabilities. 


It never once entered into our head to attempt any thing like a 


sketch of the tale ; these few random specimens of its manner and 
maiter must suffice. 


‘‘ Man naturally hates to be surrounded by the unknown; and when- 
ever chance brings a knot of strangers together, their first efforts are to 
discover each other’s characters, sentiments, and rank in life. They 
therefore eye each other like so many conspirators, fearful lest every one 
they meet should be a policeman in disguise, with a warrant in his pocket 
to apprehend them. As a beginning, some common-place observation is 
hazarded by the most lively and communicative of the company; and 
having cast down his pearl, though perhaps of no great price, he waits a 
moment to observe whether it be before swine or not. If it be picked up 
good-humouredly, and replaced by something of equal or greater value, 
the interchange of social commodities proceeds. Mutual confidence is 
created. Anecdotes, meteorological observations, which are of great help 
to discourse, political disquisitions, or other less choleric topics, serve as 
cross-bars and climbing poles to the mind, which loves exercise as much 
as any school-boy. ‘Thus a journey of several leagues may be achieved 
with satisfaction ; but when a man has entered into an engagement to 
hold his legs in a certain position for several successive nights and days, 
by degrees the observations of his companions become dull, and he fre- 
quently consults his pocket oracle, to know when will arrive the next 
brief interval, during which his body may assume the perpendicular 
attitude, be it only to take three turns round the diligence while the 
horses are changed, or to move in the more agreeable direction of the inn 
dining-room.”’—vol. i, pp. 8, 9. 


Revival of parental love in old age. 
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“The love of grandsires is, in fact, proverbial, and may be easily ex- 
plained. When men love their children, they only do what they reckon 
upon from the first; and the pleasure is shared by almost all mankind. 
But when, after the lapse of a generation, man’s heart again leaps at the 
touch of infancy, smiling on his knee and calling him sire, the buds and 
blossoms of affection are called forth as by the warmth of a second spring, 
—feelings, supposed to have departed for ever, are revived, and take 
their old station in the heart, memory pours its sunshine on the scene,— 
he seems secretly to triumph over time—and the spirit of love that 
brightened his better days appears to brood o’er the ruins of his age, and 
render them beautiful.” —vol. i, p. 92. 


Travellers and robbers. 


“*] tell you what,’ interposed a third speaker, ‘ we shall waste the whole 
night in wrangling, and suffer the prize to slip out of our hands. Let two 
of us enter the stable, with lantern and dagger, and if any of the mule- 
teers are stirring, dispatch them: if not, let them sleep. Old Ambrogio 
is not worth killing; and besides, what he has is ours whenever we 
please. The padre I should not like to touch. Our only proper prey 
is the Jew; and, if we can get at his rhino without letting blood, it were 
best leave the old misbeliever to find his way home with an empty 
pocket.’ 

«« But the two lawyers?’ said Francesco. 

‘««« They are not worth powder and shot,’ answered Giuseppe. ‘ But 
hush! methought I heard a rustling in yender wall.’ 

‘<< Tt was a rat, or thy own fears, man!’ observed Francesco, sneer- 
ingly. 

_, trembling for his life, squeezed himself cautiously 
into the rent in the wall, while the remaining murderers came forth, and 
stood talking in the shelter of the mill. His blood appeared to run cold 
as he listened. His heart thumped against his breast, his knees smote 
against each other, and the breath came in short, broken fluttering gasps 
to his lips. Their very language, intermingled with jests and oaths, 
seemed to be dripping with gore. Gladly would he have fled, had the 
way of flight lain through fire; gladly would he have given the alarm, 
and, if possible, have rescued the Jew from their daggers; but he was 
too closely hemmed in; ready poniards lay on every side ; he felt as if 
already annihilated, and dreaded lest the drawing of his breath, or the 
beating of his heart should betray him. 

‘“ Buonaventuro was now so overcome with terror that, had they re- 
tired but a few yards, he was determined, at all hazards, to have attempt- 
ed his escape. The murderers, however, continued on the spot, and in 
a few seconds Giuseppe and his companions came up, bringing along with 
them the Jew, who, he could perceive, from their placing him on his 
feet, was still alive, though he spoke not. One of the bandits, taking a 
dark lantern from under his cloak, and withdrawing the screen, now threw 
a sudden stream of light on the face of Abednego, which was pale and 
bloody. , 

me ew, before we ungag thee,’ said Giuseppe, ‘attend to what I say. 
Answer whatever questions I may put, honestly, and in a low voice. 
Mind, we will have no quibbling ; and if thou attempt to cry out, behold 
what awaits thee. Taste it, and try whether it be to thy liking.’ 
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* And he thrust the point of a dagger into his cheek, once and again, 
while the wretched victim strained his bleeding mouth to cry for mercy, 
but, finding he could not speak, bowed the head in token of obedience. 
They then gathered round him in a circle, to the number of twelve, one 
holding the lantern, the light of which streamed on their ferocious coun- 
tenances and glittering daggers. Giuseppe then proceeded to ungag the 
Jew, and, this done, commenced his interrogations. 

«Confess the truth,’ said he. ‘These bags of gold are the least part 
of thy ill-gotten wealth. Thou hast jewels concealed about thy person?’ 

“* Have mercy on me,’ answered the Jew. ‘ What you see is all I 
have, and it was not ill gotten. I have toiled for it, sojourning in a strange 
land, for thirty years. Bereave me not entirely, I beseech you before 
God! Spare me a little. At home I have many children, young and 
helpless, who, with their mother, look to these my hard earnings for 
bread. Let me not return to them pennyless, and without hope; for the 
days of my labour, as you see, are nearly over.’ 

“« Cease thy prating,’ said Francesco, impatiently, ‘ and let us see thy 
jewels.’ 

“ I have no jewels,’ answered the Jew. 

“* Unbelieving dog!’ exclaimed Francesco, who appeared to be the 
most ferocious of the gang, ‘ wilt thou palter with us? Canst thou not 
perceive we mean to spare thee, unless provoked by thy own wilfulness ? 
We know the tricks of thy race. Even in your rags, in the plaits of your 
boots, in your hair, in your stomachs, there are concealed gems. Be 
quick, therefore, and turn out thy hoards!’ 

‘ « By your heads!’ replied Abednego, ‘spare me! I have nothing 
but what you see—’ , 

“ «Hark! dost thou hear the screech-owl °’ interrupted one of the mur- 
derers. ‘ He is tolling thy knell from yonder ruin, and the demons are 
flitting around ready to receive thy soul. Canst thou not discern their 
faces, glaring upon thee out of the thick darkness ?’ 

“ Abednego looked around him and shuddered. 

“¢ Quick, villain!’ said Giuseppe, striking him on the mouth; ‘out 
with thy hoards. The dawn already begins to streak the clouds with grey 
above yonder mountain, and we must be off. By all the saints, therefore, 
if thou delay us longer, we will kill thee, and thy blood be on thy own 
head !’ 

‘‘ Abednego now fell on his knees before them, and in the most mov- 
ing expressions, turning, now to one, now to another, besought each to 
have mercy on him. 

«Spare the days of a wretched old man!’ exclaimed he. * You have 
already taken from me all my substance—I have nothing hidden; you 
may search my garments, and slay me ifI lie. But, have mercy on my 
life. Iam a husband and a father; by the souls of your children let me 
go! Let me share the bread of poverty with my little ones; let them close 
my eyes, that my dust may be mingled with that of my Miriam, in the 
land of my fore-fathers.’ 

“« Hang the old tadpole! let him go. Perhaps he has nothing more 
about him,’ said one of the bandits. 

“*May thy days be many!’ exclaimed Abednego, ‘there is mercy in 
thy soul. I would that something were left me to bestow on thee. But, 
hold! here is my cloak. Wear it for my sake.’ 
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«Thy cloak, villain,” said Francesco, laying hands on him, ‘ why, 
thy very skin is ours; and Garest thuu talk of giving it to that numskull, 
the greatest milksop in our band? Give me thy cloak, and this thy gaber- 
dine also.’ 

““* Mercy, mercy, mercy !—help! help!’ exclaimed the old man, for- 
getting their menacing injunctions. 

“* What! thou wouldst betray us, wouldst thou?’ said Francesco, 
seizing him by the throat, and plunging his dagger into his side. | 

“* Hold, villain!’ roared forth one of his companions, interceptin 
the second blow Francesco was aiming at his victim. ‘ Wherefore should 
his blood be upon us? He has nothing. Let him pursue his way in 
peace.’ 

But it was too late. The stiletto had passed through his heart, and, 


sinking with a groan upon the grass, the old man struggled for a moment, 
and then lay still.’”’"—vol. i, pp. 246—251. 


The Manuscripts of Erdely were somehow overlooked by us 
when the first edition appeared, but it is not too late yet to mend 
the neglect ; and, indeed, the circumstance of a second edition 
being called for, seems as remarkable an event as its first appear- 
ance. The opinion which we formerly entertained of the work, 
(for we did look into it, some six months ago), remains the same 
still. The author is a scholar, and the manner in which he treats 
of the destinies of mankind, and works up the incidents he has to 
narrate, exhibits great compass of mind, and mastery of language. 
Yet it is a strange story he tells, and one that we could not sketch 
within any. ordinary bounds. He gives metaphysical analyses.too 
often, instead of narrative. Great must have been his labour in 
the execution of the work, and long his study of its frame-work, 
if we may judge from the toil it costs in reading. There are signs 
of pedantry and proofs of bombast abundant in its pages; but still 
it is a work of no common order, whether we judge of its external 
or intrinsic merits ; and the call for a second edition, seems to fix 
its character far better than any other sort of criticism. Part of 


the confession of Alicia will show something of the powers and sub- 
tleties of the author. | 


“ As I was saying, on every thing that came before me, my childish 
heart rested in love—the blossoming tree, or variegated flower—a horse, 
dog, bird, the golden fish, or the glittering butterfly, the veriest worm, 
that trailed its length before my path—all things, animate or inanimate, 
became, to my deep and gentle nature, a source of that heavenly Joy 
humanity experiences in loving—from all, by the alchemy of a creative 
genius, would I extract the honey dew of affection. I would invent 
situations, and imagine dispositions and sensations, for the objects of my 
instinctive fondness. Jn idea, I could penetrate the thoughts of a rose- 
bud, or read the heart of the familiar stork, but the favourite bias of my 
nature, was, dreamingly, to make myself the confident and friend of the 
ferocious, or venomous denizens of the forest—to commiserate and sym- 
pathize, with what the rest of mankind held in terror or loathing—to 
lose my own identity, and herd in thought, with the untamed boar, oF 
crouch, by the side of the spangled viper. I learned to go out of 
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myself, and to live in them ; to participate their imaginary joys; to sym- 
pathize with their fictitious sorrows ; to weep over their abhorred state ; 
and from man’s usage, to seek the origin of their peculiar natures, and 
discover the plea, and palliation for their proper vices. 

‘ This was a strange propensity for a female, though while that fe- 
male remained a child, however uncommon, it could scarcely be deemed 
hurtful ; but as years rolled on, the habitual practice of conjuring up un- 
real circumstances, to lament or rejoice over, softened and enervated the 
heart, till at last, the most minute incident came to be viewed, through a 
deceptive and gigantic medium, and occurrences, which, from their in- 
significance, would leave little or no impression upon others, exalted my 
spirits, to the most buoyant excess; or, on the other hand, as powerfully 
depressed them. A word casually dropped, or an inadvertent glance, 
were sure to be treasured up, in my mind, and when revolved over 
in solitude, became tortured into a thousand meanings—the source of 
what agony, or how great exultation!—The constant cultivation of the 
metaphysic faculty I spoke of, had developed my imagination to that de- 
gree, that I could at pleasure dive into the secret thoughts of all who 
came under my observation. Whether, and how far, I was right in my 
judgments, I know not, but since I invariably discovered goodness and 
virtue, lurking in the heart, even if they evidently failed to inspire the 
conduct, of every individual, on whom I tried my skill, I am apt to fear, 
that the instinctive acumen, on which I prided myself, must have been 
considerably warped and influenced, by that benevolent solicitude, which 
led me to descry, with tou microscopic a vision, the palliatives of crime, 
and extenuate, too much, the heniousness of vice. Owing to the good- 
ness of my patroness, my education was not neglected, and the stature of 
my mind, speedily outgrew that of my body. I became versed in history, 
and delighted, in my solitary musings, to invest the characters of anti- 
quity, with an extrinsic halo, reflected from the false colouring of my 
own warm heart. By the subtle process, with which I filtered away 
aught objectionable, human nature stood tov my mental gaze, purified 
from mortal dross. Catiline had a thousand excuses to offer, would 
Cicero but have heard them,—and Nero suffered a pang, worse than a 
several death, for every execution, he believed himself compelled to 
order. One consequence of this lamentable habit of ever finding ex- 
cuses, gradually became apparent: the distinctive qualities of vice and 
virtue, were insensibly confounded together ; and that indignation, which 
crueity and injustice would otherwise have excited in my bosom, was neu- 
tralized, by my fatal power of conceiving, at will, palliative or justifi- 
catory circumstances, which wholly escaped the more obtuse vision of the 
rest of the world. 

‘© Childhood knows no distinction, save of the affections. The Princess 
Beatrice, Rose Martinuzzi, and myself, were educated together. Our 
pastimes and studies were in common, sometimes partaken with, or re- 
lieved by, the presence of my brother Luke, and of George Martinuzzi. 
George Martinuzzi! how, even in this dark twilight of my existence, 
does my poor heart flutter, as my faltering pen traces the fatal name ! 
Oh! why, why in this roomy world, was it ordered, that he, of all men 
living, should cross my path? But for that unhappy conjunction, I 
might have progressed through life to a peaceful grave, without re- 
proach, without misery; I might have become the’ honoured wife of 
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some patriot chief, the envied mother of a line of heroes; I might have 
played the part of Cornelia in Hungary. J am—but no! let me not 
think of what [ am, lest, after all, 1 go down to the dust, and my task un- 
done. Asimilar course of study, if not congenial natures, would brin 
George into private communion, more frequently with me, than with the 
princess, or his sister, who neither of them much delighted, in historical 
disquisitions. George was some few years my senior, and considerably 
my mental superior. The choicest impulses cf humanity, his heart drank 
in, with the breath of life, and the sacred past was, to his inspired vision, 
a fount of deep and prophetic lore, which might serve to regulate the 
conduct of statesmen, and determine the destiny of nations. Finding me 
not merely a patient, but a rapt listener, he naturally affected my com- 
pany, and would daily effuse into my enamoured ears, his choice and pre- 
cious thoughts, rich with the spoils of many a classic page, From his 
lips, the simplicity of abstract truth, or the hardness of political disqui- 
sition, came clothed with I know not what of radiancy. From examining 
the diversities of political power, and investigating the occult causes of 
the aggrandizement or decline of nations, he would take occasion to ba- 
lance the actual interests of the European governments. I believe he 
considered me, although a mere child, a preferable auditor to the river 
and the forest; but he was under no more restraint in my presence, than 
in theirs, and would give vent to his lofty hopes and feelings in my 
hearing, in the lke unpremeditated way, he was wont to do, when trees 
and waves were his only confidants. Hungaria, and the means of exalt- 
ing her sons to liberty and knowledge, was commonly his lofty theme : 
and kings and conquerors might well and profitably have listened to his 
philosophy, and the luminous genius of a boy would enforce, with earnest 
ability, his high argument, till conviction, like strong inspiration of 
truth, fastened upon the hearer’s mind.””—vol. i11, pp. 200—203. 





Arr. VII.—Musical History, Biography, and Criticism: being a General 
Survey of Music, from the earliest periods to the present time. By 
Georce Hoeartu. London: John W. Parker. 1835. 


A poruLar and cheap work, like the one before us, respecting the 
progress of music, going back as far as authentic accounts can 
carry the inquirer, and bringing them down to the present state of 
the art in this and other countries, at the same time interweaving 
into the narrative the personal history of the most celebrated 
musicians, has been happily thought of and executed by Mr. 
Hogarth. The extent to which this art is now cultivated, and 
its great influence upon society, are fully entitled to a deliberate 
treatise at any time, more especially as there has been no similar 
production for the last half century ; and even as regards previous 
periods, Dr. Burney’s great work on the History of Music is too 
learned and too expensive for the generality of readers. Music, as 
one of the most beautiful of the fine arts, is necessarily a delightful 
and extremely interesting subject, and the lives of its masters not 
less engaging and curious. but beyond this, its relation to the 
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exercises of devotion, and the benefits which its culture confers on 
social and domestic life, ought to obtain for it a share of study and 
consideration which formal moralists do not always accord. We 
fully agree with the author, and have had opportunities of verifying 
his statement, when he says that the diffusion of a taste for music 
and the elevation of its character are national concerns. Its ten- 
dency is to soften, purify, and exalt the mind. Its influence in 
the densely peopled districts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Derby- 
shire, where it 1s cultivated among the manufacturing classes to an 
extent nowhere else equalled in the kingdom, has often been noted. 
There the works of Handel and other illustrious modern masters 
are studied and understood ; and it is not possible that he who has 
a taste for such sacred harmony as is most popular in the districts 
named, can be habitually addicted to gross and demoralising 
pleasures. ‘True, music may enhance riot, and lend a charm to 
profligate songs, but not so the strains of Handel and Haydn, 
when combined with the inspired poetry of the Holy Scriptures. 
Nay, as Dr. Burney says, “ Music may be applied to licentious 
poetry ; but the poetry then corrupts the music, not the music the 
poetry. It has often regulated the movements of lascivious dances ; 
but such airs, heard for the first time, without the song or dance, 
could convey no impure ideas to an innocent imagination ; so that 
Montesquieu’s assertion is still in force, that ‘ music is the only 
one of all the arts which does not corrupt the mind.’”’ 

Mr. Hogarth’s volume contais a view, as already intimated, of 
the state of music among the ancients ; an account of its revival 
in the middle ages ; and a history of its progress in Italy, Ger- 
many, France, and England, down to the present time. It also 
embraces biographical sketches of the greatest musicians, and 
critical remarks on their principal works, the whole being per- 
spicuously, modestly, and ably given, not only presenting a com- 
pilation wherein candour and information are prominent, but 
independent opinions that are evidently the result of skill and 
careful examination. ‘The lives of the masters, which have more 
particularly and largely engaged the author, have been invested b 
him with uncommon imterest. He has handled them with a due 
regard to the eccentricities and refinements of genius, and ever 
borne in his narrative a spirit of tender as well as exalted moral 
sentiment, by which the pleasure of the reader is blended with 
valuable lessons in human life. 

The perception of beauty in material forms, and of melody in 
sounds, must have belonged to every nation endowed with the 
common attributes of humanity. It is impossible for man, what- 
ever be his condition, to pass through life without forming asso- 
ciations of ideas, in which pleasure or pain are suggested by certain 
things which in themselves are neither positively good nor bad— 
pleasant nor disagreeable. But from all we can gather of the 
emotest or rudest states of society to which history can be taken 
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as a guide, it does not appear that music advanced rapidly to the 
dignity of an art, or that it is a simple step to pass from a taste 
and appreciation of melody to a knowledge of the principles of 
harmony. It is not possible for a human creature, the con- 
formation of whose physical organs is healthy and correct, to be 
insensible to the many pleasant sounds that are ever saluting his 
ears, whether these sounds be felt as agreeable from certain 
pleasurable recollections, or owing to their concord with the 
nervous construction of the aural organs. The sighing or whistlin 
of the wind, the song of birds, and, above all, the tones of the 
human voice, especially if joined to delightful language, must 
minister to the pleasure of every human being not physically or 
mentally disorganised. 

The history of music is therefore coeval with the history of our 
species, and there seems to be every probability that so long as it 
was confined to simple melodies, it has had in every age and part 
of the world one general character and resemblance, modified, no 
doubt, in different quarters and times, by the varieties of language 
and other causes, but still under the direction of one original law 
of nature. Thus it is ascertained that “the simple melodies 
found among the common people of Scotland, Ireland, France, and 
other parts of Europe, and in Hindostan, Persia, the Islands of 
the Indian Ocean, Africa, and even China,” are formed upon a 
certain scale, which is also substantially the same as that on which 
the most artificial music of the present day is built. Hence we 
may presume that the music of the Hebrews, of which we read 
early in the Book of Genesis, was not unlike the simple melodies. 

The invention of musical instruments would, cf course, be 
posterior to vocal music ; but yet the perception of resemblances, 
and the admiration of imitations, so descriptive of the human 
character, would very early lead to the adoption of strings and 
other materials, which were readily discovered to be capable of 
vibrations that gave forth sounds similar to the human voice, the 
notes of birds, and the cadences of the wind. Accordingly we read 
of Jubal, as the ‘father of such as handle the harp and organ,” 
though we are by no means to suppose that these instruments 
in any respect resembled those that now go by the same names. 
Though incontestibly a musical people, music being mentioned 
even as forming an important station in their religious observances, 
we have no means of ascertaining what was the particular con- 
struction or power of the instruments used by the Hebrews, or of 
the character of the art we speak of, as it existed amongst them. 
More seems to be known of the art in another nation of high 
antiquity—we mean the Igyptians—among whom the arts and 
sciences appear to have been greatly on the decline, even before the 
Greeks borrowed from them. 

“This wonderful people were formed into a powerful kingdom, at a 
period when the ancestors of the Jews were cuntined to the single family 
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of Jacob. Even then they appear, from the Book of Genesis, to have 
been far advanced in civilization ; possessed, of course, of music, as well 
as those arts which belong more exclusively to polished life. By the con- 
curring testimony of Greek writers, music was cultivated in Egypt from 
the most distant times to which their records ascend. From these writers, 
however, we learn nothing more than the fact, that music was cultivated, 
and that the Greeks derived from the Egyptians many of their musical 
instruments. But there still exist some pieces of Egyptian antiquity, from 
which it may be inferred that the music of that country must have been, 
like other arts, in a great measure lost, before it began to be cultivated 
by the Greeks. 

‘‘One of these is an Egyptian pillar, brought to Rome by Augustus, 
and still to be seen there, where it is known by the name of the gug/ia 
rotta. On this pillar, (which is supposed by the most learned antiquaries 
to have been erected by Sesustris several centuries before the Trojan 
war,) there is a representation of a musical instrument of two strings, 
and having a neck somewhat resembling the modern lute. Now, the con- 
trivance of giving to stringed instruments a neck, or finger-board, by 
which one string can be made to produce a series of notes by the pressure 
of the different fingers, was totally unknown to the Greeks; and this 
method of increasing the powers of stringed instruments was one of the 
circumstances which contributed most essentially to the advancement of 
modern music. The possession, by the Egyptians, of this most important 
expedient, and its being unknown to the Greeks, would lead to the in- 
ference, that, as the Egyptians had an instrument so much more perfect 
than any of those known to the Greeks, they possessed a kind of music 
corresponding to the superior powers of this instrument. " 

‘‘ Another piece of Egyptian antiquity was discovered by Mr. Bruce, and 
is minutely described by him in a letter to Dr. Burney. It is a drawing 
of a musical instrument, in an ancient sepulchre, adjoining to the ruins 
of Thebes. After describing the sepulchre, and its indications of a very 
remote antiquity, Mr. Bruce gives an account of the picture in the follow- 
ing remarkable terms:—‘ At the end of the passage on the left hand, 
is the picture of a man playing upon the harp, painted in fresco, and 
quite entire. He is clad in a habit made like a shirt, such as the women 
still wear in Abyssinia, and the men in Nubia. This seems to be white 
linen or muslin, with narrow stripes of red. It reaches down to his 
ancles; his feet are without sandals, and bare; his neck and arms are 
also bare; his loose wide sleeves are gathered above the elbows; his 
head is close shaved ; he seems a corpulent man, and about fifty years of 
age, in colour rather of the darkest for an Egyptian. To guess by the 
detail of the figure, the painter should have had about the same degree 
of merit with a good sign-painter in Europe; yet he has represented the 
action of the musician in a manner never to be mistaken. His left hand 
seems employed in the upper part of the instrument among the notes in 
alto, as if in an arpegyio; while, stooping forward, he seems with his right 
hand to be beginning with the lowest string, and promising to ascend 
with the most rapid execution; this action so obviously rendered by an 
indifferent artist, shows that it was a common one in his time, or in other 
words, that great hands were then frequent, and consequently, that 
music was wel! understood, and diligently followed.” Mr. Bruce then 
goes on, at greater length than is necessary for our purpose, to describe 
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the construction of the instrument, and accompanies his description with 
a figure of the harp. According to his representation, it closely re- 
sembles the harp of the present day, and is as elegant in form, and rich 
in ornament, as those which are seen in our drawing rooms. Taken in 
proportion with the size of the performer, it must have been, according 
to Mr. Bruce, about six feetand a half in height, with thirteen strings, 
which must not only, from its size, have afforded powerful tones, but a 
scale of considerable extent. Mr. Bruce concludes his letter with the 
following observations: ‘This harp overturns all the accounts of the 
earliest state of ancient music and instruments in Egypt; and is alto- 
gether, in its form, ornaments, and compass, an incontestable proof, 
stronger than a thousand Greek quotations, that geometry, drawing, 
mechanics, and music, were at the greatest perfection when the harp 
was made, and that what we think, in Egypt, was the invention of arts, 
was only the beginning of the era of their restoration.’ 

“In the same letter, Mr. Bruce mentions another ancient harp, which 
is represented on a basso-relievo at Ptolemais, a city built by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. It has fifteen strings; from which circumstance, and from 
there being no harp with so many strings found in any remains of 
‘Grecian sculpture, Mr. Bruce concludes that it, like the other, is Egyp- 
tian ;—a conclusion which is strengthened by the place where its repre- 
sentation was found.”—pp. 7—9. 


Our knowledge of the state and character of Grecian music is 
very inconsiderable, although we know that the art was held in the 
highest repute by that people, because whatever may have been 
recorded by their writers as to its practice and influenee among 
them, can lead to no definite conclusion so long as we are ina 
great measure ignorant of the notation used by them. The 
Romans borrowed from the Greeks, but we have not derived from 
them any additional knowledge of the system or of its character. 
During the middle ages, and down to the sixteenth century, the 
religious music of Christians made very considerable advancement. 
Pope Gregory the Great greatly extended the limits of the eccle- 
siastical chant, and the invention of the organ, an instrument of 
great antiquity, though not brought to any thing like its present 
perfection till near the era of the Reformation, led to a knowledge 
of harmony ; for, owing to its being played with keys, the produc- 
tion of simtltaneous sounds became easy, and the beautiful effects 
of the union gf concordant sounds must soon have been felt. Nay, 
‘harmony, about the period mentioned, became almost alone the 
object of attention, to the neglect of melody. The great study 
‘was “the discovery of new combinations, and of ingenious con- 
trivances for putting together a number of parts ; but it was never 
considered necessary that any of those parts should form a graceful 
or agreeable song. In those days melody existed, as it must have 
done at all times ; but, being despised by the great and learned, it 
took refuge among the humble and ignorant. Melody, in short, 
then consisted entirely of the national airs sung by the rustic and 
uneducated inhabitants of different countries.” The songs of the 
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Provencal minstrels or troubadours were previously popular. -These 
poets and musicians, about the twelfth century, were in the highest 
repute even among the great and the fair—our Richard the First 
being no mean hand at the minstrel art. But it was not till about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, that the popular airs of dif- 
ferent countries began to attract the attention of master musicians. 
The great beauty of the rustic and street tunes of the kingdom of 
Naples was the cause of their first receiving this distinction, these 
tunes becoming as much in fashion as Provencal songs had been in 
preceding times. ‘‘ When it thus became the practice to borrow 
from the popular strains of different countries, their rhythmical 
movement, and natural flow of melody, and to apply to these the 
resources of scientific skill, the progress of music was rapid, and 
compositions began to appear, which still continue to give 
pleasure.” 

During the sixteenth century, music, and especially ecclesiastical 
harmony, made great progress in England. The psalmody of the 
Protestant churches was brought nearly to the state in which it 
now remains; for which we are chiefly indebted to the German 
reformers, putting Luther in the van of them. In England, the 
names of Tye, Bird, Tallis, and Gibbons are memorable. It was 
the first of these, according to Anthony 4 Wood, who was such 
‘‘ a peevish, humorous man, especially in his latter days, that when 
playing on the organ in the chapel of Queen Elizabeth, what con- 
tained much music, but little to delight the ear, she would send 
the verser to tell him that he played out of tune, whereupon he 
sent word that her ears were out of tune.” 

Towards the close of the sixteenth, and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, “shone that constellation of English mu- 
sicians, whose inimitable madrigals are still the delight of every 
lover of vocal harmony.” We shall not, however, more par- 
ticularly glance at the progress of the musical art, than is to be 
marked in some passages of the lives of several of the greatest 
masters that have flourished in modern times. In referring to the 
career of these sons of song, such as Purcell, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Weber, the reader finds something like the very 
genius and sound of music even in their lives and moral feelings. 

Purcell, who was an Englishman, was born in 1658, and re- 
sembled Mozart in the precocity of his genius, as well as .the 
shortness of his life. While yet a singing-boy in the king’s 
chapel, he produced several anthems that are still sung in our 
cathedrals. ‘There are some, to whom the most profound knowledge 
of what is generally learned after long and arduous study, seems 
the natural dictates of imagination and feeling. 

“ Purcell’s ecclesiastical education led him to the composition of 
anthems, and other pieces for the church; which were so admirable, and 
became so numerous, that his fame soon spread over all parts of the 
kingdom. One of the most celebrated of his anthems was composed as 
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a thanksgiving by Charles the Second for an escape from shipwreck 
Being on board a pleasure-yacht, with his brother the duke of York, they 
encountered a tremendous storm, and were in imminent danger ; which 
produced such an impression on the king’s mind, that, with a feeling of 
piety too little usual with him, he selected some appropriate verses, and 
ordered Purcell to set them as an anthem of thanksgiving. ‘To this cir- 
cumstance we owe the sublime ‘ They that go down to the sea in Ships.’ 
In 1687, when James the Second issued a proclamation for a thanksgiving 
on account of the supposed pregnancy of the queen, Purcell was chosen, 
as the greatest musician in England, to compose an anthem on the occa- 
sion; and he accordingly produced that which begins ‘ Blessed are they 


which fear the Lord,’ and which is justly accounted a great masterly 
work.” —pp. 93, 94. 


He was equally great in his compositions for the church, the 
theatre, and the chamber. | 


** Purcell’s sacred music is of the greates®@merit; but England is so rich 
in noble compositions of this kind, by native artists, besides the tran- 
scendent works of Handel, that Purcell does not stand alone in sacred 
music, as he does in his vocal music for the theatre and chamber. Here 
he remains, and probably will long remain absolutely unrivalled by 
English musicians. He almost created this species of music in England, 
and at once raised it to a pitch of excellence which none of his successors, 
have even approached. : 

““In the charming music of the Tempest, how exquisitely has he ac- 
complished the seemingly impossible task of realizing the description of 
the enchanted isle, as being 

a ‘ full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not! ’ 

“The light and melodious ‘Come unto these yellow sands,’ and the 
solemn and unearthly chorus of invisible spirits, ‘ Full fathom five,’ seem 
to be the very ‘sounds and sweet airs’ that the poet himself must have 
imagined as proceeding from Prospero’s aérial minstrels. Of a similar 
character is the music of the spirits in King Arthur. The extreme deli- 
cacy of the air sung by the fairy, Philidel, ‘ Hither, this way,’ is finely 
contrasted with the roughness of the answer, ‘ Let not a moon-born elf 
mislead you,’ by the malignant spirit Grimbald. The duet in which the 
hero is tempted by the two ‘daughters of an aged stream,’ is truly en- 
chanting ; and his power of resisting such accents is felt to be one of the 
brightest triumphs of his virtue. The air, ‘ Fairest ‘isle, all isles ex- 
celling,’ is a melody worthy of Mozart in his happiest moments. 

‘** One of the finest specimens of Purcell’s wonderful power of expres- 
sion is the song, written for the character of Cardenio in Don Qutzote, 
‘Let the dreadful engines of eternal will.’ The transitions of the 
maniac, from the ravings of fury, to the ardour of love, the tender recol- 
lection of his lost happiness, and finally, the bitterness of hatred—are 
expressed with an energy and power to which we know no parallel in 
English music. The words, 

‘Then sung the nightingale and lark, 
Around us all was sweet and gay, 
We ne’er grew sad till it grew dark, 
And nothing feared but parting day ;’ 
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are uttered with accents which it would require firm nerves to listen to 
with composure. This magnificent song used to be a favourite with some 
of the great singers of past days; but is now hardly ever attempted. Yet 
how finely would it display the highest powers of Braham ! 

“ A counterpart to this is the song, ‘ From rosy bowers,’ which is said 
to have been written during the last sickness of the composer. It was 
sung in the character of Altisidora, in the second part of Don Quizote, 
though the extreme sweetness and pathos of the music would rather 
indicate the author’s intention to express the real feelings of a heart, 
broken and crazed from slighted love, than the mere quizzing of the 
Duchess’ witty damsel. This song, too, was a favourite of the great 
singers of a former age. 

“‘* Mad Bess’ has been very rarely sung since the days of Madame 
Mara; but those who have heard her performance of that cantata, will 
never forget it. It used to be sung by every great female singer before 
her time—by Mrs. Sherridan, Mrs. Bates, &c. The disuse of all these 
great and expressive compositions, the performance of which, besides 
voice and execution, requires intellectual power, and consummate mu- 
sical knowledge, argues little in favour of the improvement of singing in 
our time; but they will be sung to enraptured audiences long after the 
fashionable favourites of the present day are lost in oblivion. 

“Purcell seems to have been fond of setting mad songs—probably 
from the scope they afforded for his great powers of expressing the 
strongest passions, in their most unrestrained form. There is another of 
this description, ‘ Il] sail upon the Dog-star,’ which is full of fire and 
energy. 

“The duet in Dioclestan, ‘Tell me why, my charming fair,’ is grace- 
ful and elegant. Another duet, ‘ When Myra sings,’ will be captivating 
as long as the language is understood. Were these duets, and other 
songs ‘of this author now revived, they would have all the charm of 
novelty. ‘I attempt from Love’s sickness to fly in vain,’ is a beautiful 
little ballad, which several of our present singers could render highly 
popular. The air in the Beggar’s Opera, ‘ Virgins are like the fair 
flower,’ which Miss Stephens used to sing with so much simple pathos, 
is by Purcell. 

“ His cheerful temper and convivial habits prompted him to compose 
catches and glees, of which he produced a great number. He was led 
sometimes, in doing so, to make use of disgusting and licentious words, 
for the amusement of the ccarse and dissolute company in which he 
appears to have mis-spent too many of his hours. But these have been 
long since thrown aside and forgotten ; and we may, therefore, say of his 
compositions of this kind, in general, that they are exhilarating and de- 
lightful ; uniting humour and gaiety with pleasing melody and ingenious 
contrivance,”—pp. 103—106. 


The faults of his music belong to the age and country in which 
he lived, the beauties to his own genius, says Mr. Hogarth; and 
Dr. Burney has given it as his opinion that, “in the accent, 
passion, and expression of English words, the vocal music of 
Purcell is sometimes, to my feelings, as superior to Handel’s as an 
original poem to a translation,” and that his genius, though less 
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polished and cultivated, was equal to that of the greatest ‘masters 
on the continent. 

Little is now known of his life. He is said to have been gay, 
good-humoured, and of social habits ; nay, to have been intimate 
with dissolute persons, among whom the profligate and witty Tom 
Brown is named. At the same time, according to Pepys, he was. 
on terms of friendship with such persons as Lord Keeper North ; 
from all which we may presume he waszaas gifted in conversation as 
he was in song. Dryden was warmly attached to him, who wrote 
that beautiful epitaph inscribed on his monument in Westminster 
Abbey :— 

Here lies 
Henry Purce t, Esq. 
Who left this life, 

And is gone to that blessed place 
Where only his own harmony can be exceeded. 
Obiit 21mo. die Novembris, 

Anno etatis suz, 37mo. 

_ Annoque Domini 1695. 


Of this epitaph his widow says, in her dedication prefixed to the 
posthumous publication of his works, that it is “ an inscription 
which may perpetuate both the marble and the memor 

There is nothing new now to be told of Handel; but the follow- 


ing summary view of his genius and character is just, and feelingly 
expressed. 


‘‘The character of Handel, in all its great features, was exalted and 
amiable. Throughout his life he had a deep sense of religion, He used to 
express the great delight he felt in setting to music the most sublime pas- 
sages of Holy Writ; and the habitual study of the Scriptures had constant 
influence on his sentiments and conduct. For the last two or three years 
of his life he regularly attended divine service in his parish church of St. 
George’s Hanover-square, where his looks and gestures indicated the fer- 
vour of his devotion. In his hfe he was pure and blameless ; not possessed 
of strong passions (for his impetuosity of manner was not the result of 
passion), nor even of very warm affections ; but yet friendly and benevolent. 
To this part of his character may be ascribed his life of celibacy ; but to 
a higher principle must be imputed his freedom from dishonourable con- 
nexions with the female sex. 

‘*His few foibles were not of a nature to sully the brightness of his 
character. The greatest of them certainly was his use of profane expres- 
sions, to which, notwithstanding the real piety of his character, he was 
unbecomingly addicted. For this, however, there was some excuse in the 
manners of the age, when such expressions were habitual even among the 
‘better classes of society. - He liked to indulge in good living, but not to an 
injurious or degrading excess. : ‘He was rough and impetuous, but utterly 
free from malevolence or ill-nature. 

‘His intellect was vigorous and well cultivated. He was.acquainted 
with Latin, and a master of the Italian language, and understood English 
well enough to be sensible of the bequties of the poets. His knowledge of 
our language, indeed, is very apparent from the admirable manner in 
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which the words of his oratorios, notwithstanding occasional errors of 
accent and prosody, are adapted to the music. 

“Tn his person, Handel was large and corpulent ; his features were very 
handsome; and his countenance was placid, with an expression of mingled 
dignity and benevolence. He had a great deal of wit and humour; and 
even in his fits of anger or impatience, his sallies of pleasantry, conveyed 
in his grotesque English, produced merriment rather than uneasiness. He 
wore an enormous white wig, flowing over his shoulders, which, when 
things were going well at the oratorio, had a certain vibratory motion, 
indicative of his satisfaction. At the rehearsals of his oratorios at Carlton- 
house, if the Prince and Princess were not punctual in entering the room lhe 
used to be violent; yet such was the reverence with which these illustrious 
personages (to their honour) treated him, that they never took offence at 
his freedom; but the Prince, admitting that he had cause of complaint, 
has been heard to say, ‘Indeed it is cruel to keep these poor people,’ 
meaning the performers, ‘so long from their scholars and other concerns.’ 
If the maids of honour, or other female attendants, indulged their loqua- 
clous propensities during the rehearsal, our composer's rage was uncon- 
trollable, and sometimes carried him to the length of swearing and calling 
names, even in the presence of royalty. Yet, at such times, the Princess 
of Wales, with her accustomed mildness, used to say to her attendants, 
‘Hush, hush! Handel is in a passion!’ 

‘Notwithstanding his frequent and ruinous losses, and his liberality of 
character, Handel died possessed of twenty thousand pounds, which, with 
the exception of a thousand pounds to the fund for the support of decayed 
musicians, he bequeathed to his relations in Germany. 

“Handel was the greatest of musicians; and it is not more probable 
that the lustre of his name shall be dimmed by age, or impaired by suc- 
cessful rivalry, than that any such thing shall befal the names of Homer, 
Milton, or Michael Angelo. Since his day, indeed, music, in some respects 
has been progressive. M elody has become more rhythmical, flowing, and 
graceful: the powers of instruments have been enlarged, and numberless 
beautiful and striking effects have been obtained by successive discoveries 
in regard to their treatment and combination. Hence the music of the 
theatre and the chamber has gained greater freedom, variety, and richness ; 
and hence the Italian operas of Handel have shared the fate of all the dra- 
matic music of his day. They have sunk into oblivion, and for ever! for 
were their revival attempted, their beauties could not prevent them from 
appearing dry constrained, and meagre, to modern ears ; and the world 
could never return to those forms of theatrical composition which, in the 
progress of taste, have been necessarily abandoned. But the music of the 
church, the noblest branch of the art, has remained unchanged for gene- 
rations, and will probably remain unchanged for generations to come. 
Founded on the great principles of harmony established by the eccles- 
iastical composers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it is con- 
structed of materials over which time has small powers; and the few 
ornaments which may be applied to it by the varying taste of different 
ages, can but slightly affect the aspect of its massive and collossal struc- 
ture. Compared to this, accordingly, all other kinds of music appear to 
be fleeting and ephemeral. In every country, it is the oldest music that 
is extant; and, in our own, the walls of our cathedrals may still re-echo 
the sacred strains of Gibbons and Tallis, Purcell and Boyce, after all the 
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profane music that has been produced, from their days to our own, shall 
have been swept away. It is on this foundation that Handel has built the 
stupendous chorusses of his oratorios. Their duration is independent of 
the mutability of taste or fashion. ‘They make the same impression now 
as when they were heard for the first time, and will continue to act on the 
mind with undiminished power so long as the great principles of human 
nature shall remain unchanged.’—pp. 165—168. 


Handel was in latter years blind; but this calamity did not 
affect his powers as a public performer. At upwards of seventy 
years of age, when led to the organ, his concertos and extempore 
pieces, which he used to play between the acts of his oratorios, 
were distinguished by all his wonted strength of imagination and 
execution. Though his blindness did not impair his powers, it 
deeply affected his feelings, and he was always much moved during 
the performance of his own pathetic air, “ Total eclipse,’ in Samp- 
son. He wished that he might breathe his last on Good Friday, 
in hopes, he said, of meeting his Saviour on the day of his resur- 
rection—meaning the third day, or Easter Sunday following: his 
wish was fulfilled. 


Of Haydn, the following notices will be striking, especially to 
those who are not acquainted with his biography. 


‘‘ Haydn used to relate several whimsical anecdotes of his stay in 
London. A captain of the navy came to him one morning, and asked 
him to compose a march for some troops he had on board, offering him 
thirty guineas for his trouble, but requiring it to be done immediately, 
as the vessel was to sail next day for Calcutta. As soon as the captain 
was gone, Haydn sat down to the piano-forte, and the march was ready 
ina few minutes. Feeling some scruples at gaining his money so very 
easily, Haydn wrote two other marches, intending first to give the caftain 
his choice, and then to make him a present of al] the three, as a return for 
his liberality. Next morning the captain returned, and asked for his 
march. ‘ Here it is,’ said the composer. The captain asked to hear it 
on the piano forte ; and having done so, laid down the thirty guineas, 
pocketted the march, and walked away. Haydn tried to stop him, but in 
vain—the march was very good. ‘ But I have written two others,’ 
cried Haydn, ‘ which are better—hear them and take your choice.’ ‘ I 
like the first very well, and that is enough,’ answered the captain, pur- 
suing his way down stairs. Haydn followed, crying out, ‘ But I make 
you a present of them.’ ‘I won't have them!’ roared the seaman, with 
a nautical asseveration, and bolted out at the street door. Haydn, deter- 
mined not to be outdone, hastened to the Exchange, and, discovering the 
name of the ship and her commander, sent the marches on board with a 
polite note, which the captain,. surmising its contents, sent back un- 
opened. Haydn tore the marches: into a thousand pieces, and never for- 
got this liberal English humourist as Jong as he lived. ' 

‘‘ Haydn used also to relate with much satisfaction, a dispute he had 
with a London music-seller. Going into his shop, one day, he asked if 
he had any good music newly published. ‘ Certainly,’ said the music- 
seller; ‘I have got some sublime music of Haydn’s.’ ‘Oh,’ answeied 
Haydn, ‘ I'll have nothing to do with that.” ‘ How, sir, nothing to do 
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with Haydn’s music! and pray what fault have you to find with it? 
‘ Oh, plenty; but it is useless talking about it since it does not sult me. 
Show me something else.’ The music-seller, who was a warm Haydnist, 
replied with indignation, ‘1 have got music, it is true, but not for such 
judges as you;’ and turned his back upon the stranger. As Haydn was 
leaving the shop, pleased and tickled with the adventure, a friend came 
inand saluted him by name. The shopkeeper turned round at the name, 
and said to the gentleman who had just come in, ‘ Haydn! aye—here’s 
a pretty fellow for you, who says he does not like that great man’s music.’ 
The gentleman laughed heartily ; an explanation took place, and the en- 
thusiastic music-seller was introduced to the man who had dared to find 
fault with Haydn’s music.”—pp. 222, 223. 


He was a good anda pious man. ‘“ When I was engaged in 
composing J'he Creation”—a work of unsurpassed majesty, 
beauty, and truth—he used to say, “ I felt myself so penetrated 
with religious feeling, that before I sat down to write, I earnestly 
prayed to God that he would enable me to praise him worthily.” 
The Seasons, a similar production, followed. 


“This work terminated Haydn’s musical career. By the labours of 
his long life, he had acquired a moderate competency; and, after his last 
return from England, he purchased a small house and garden in one of 
the suburbs of Vienna, where he resided for the remaining years of his 
life. -Soon after he had taken possession of his little home, he received a 
communication from the National Institute of France, informing him that 
he had been nominated an associate of that body; an honour by which he 
was deeply affected. He now began to sink rapidly under the pressure of 
age and infirmities. He seldom quitted his house and garden; and his 
enfeebled mind began to be haunted with the double fear of poverty and 
disease. The visits of his friends would rouse him, and, in conversing 
with them, he occasiunally showed his former cheerfulness and vivacity. 
When he was told that the French Institute, in 1805, supposing him to be 
dead, had performed a requiem for him, he said pleasantly, ‘ If these kind 
gentlemen had given me notice of my death, I would have gone myself to 
beat the time for them.’ But these gleams were brief and transient, and 
he sank into his usual state of torpor and depression. 

** While he was in this state, his friends in Vienna resolved to have a 
performance of The Creation. It took place in the palace of Prince Lob- 
kowitz, with an orchestra of one hundred and sixty performers, and before 
an audience of more than fifteen hundred of the nobility and gentry of 
the Austrian capital. Haydn, feeble as he was, expressed his desire to 
appear once more in the presence of that public for whom he had laboured 
so long, and from whom he had received so many marks of favour and 
esteem. He was carried into the room in an easy chair, attended by the 
Princess Esterhazy, and other ladies, who went to the door to meet him, 
and was placed in the middle of the seats occupied by the most illustrious 
personages in Vienna, amid the flourishes at the orchestra, and the plaudits 
of the audience. The performance began ; and the feelings of the assembly, 
inspired by the sublime music, were raised to enthusiasm by the aspect 
of the venerable composer, who now appeared among them tc take fare- 
well of them for ever. An eminent physician, who sat near him, havin 
remarked that his legs were not sufficiently protected from the cold, the 
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finest and most costly shawls were instantly pulled from the shoulders of 
their fair wearers who surrounded him, and employed in making him 
warm and comfortable. The old man shed tears at this mark of affection. 
At the end of the first act, feeling himself exhausted with fatigue and 
emotion, he requested to be taken home. Before reaching the door, he 
desired the persons who were bearing him in his chair to stop: and hav- 
ing first taken farewell of the audience by bowing his head, he turned to 
the orchestra, and, with his eyes raised to heaven, and full of tears, uttered 
a parting blessing on the old companions of his labours. 

“ Haydn did not long survive this touching scene. The tranquillity of 
his last days was disturbed by the alarms of war. In the struggle between 
Austria and France in 1809, the Emperor Napoleon carried his army to 
the very gates of Vienna. During this dreadful campaign Haydn was 
greatly agitated. He was constantly inquiring for news, and used to sit 
at his piano-forte, singing with his feeble and trembling voice, ‘ God 
preserve the Emperor!’ On the night of the 10th of May, the French 
reached Schoenbrunn; and next morning, from a position within a few 
yards of Haydn’s house, they fired fifteen hundred cannon-shot and shells 
upon the city, which the old man’s imagination represented to him as given 
up to fire and sword. Four bombs fell close to his dwelling, and their 
explosion filled his little household with terror. He roused himself, and, 
getting up from his chair, rebuked his servants with dignity for their want 
of firmness. But the effort was too much for him; he was seized with a 
convulsive shivering, and carried to bed. His strength continued to 
diminish; yet, on the 26th of May, he caused himself to be placed at his 
piano-forte, where he again sang the national hymn, three times over, with 
all his remaining energy. It was the song of the swan. While he was still 
at the piano-forte, he fell into a state of stupor, and at last expired on the 
morning of the 31st of May, aged seventy-eight years and two months.” 
—pp. 225—228. 

But the most wonderful man amongst all the great modern 
masters, at least as regarded the precocity of genius, was Mozart. 


“In the year 1762, when Mozart was six years of age, his father car- 
ried his family to Vienna, where the two children performed before Francis 
the First and the imperial court. Wagenseil, an eminent musician, was 
then in Vienna; and Mozart, who already knew how to-value the appro- 
bation of a good master, begged that he might be present. ‘The emperor 
sent for Wagenseile, and gave up to him his place beside the harpsichord. 
‘Sir,’ said the young performer, ‘I am going to play one of your concertos; 
and you will turn the leaves for me.’ 

‘The delicacy of his ear was wonderful. He could distinguish the 
slightest difference in the pitch of sound; and every false or harsh tone, 
not softened by some concord, gave him exquisite pain. He had an invin- 
cible horror at. the sound of a trumpet, when not played in concert with 
other instruments. His father imagined he might cure this dislike by 
sounding a-trumpet in his presence, and tried the experiment, notwith- 
standing the child’s intreaties; but at the first blast he became pale, and 
fell on the floor. 

“Though this wonderful child could not fail to perceive the admiration 
and astonishment which his talents excited, he did not become vain or 
forward. He was always docile and gentle, and never appeared out of 
humour with the commands of his parents; even when he had practised 
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music the whole day, he would continue to play, without the slightest 
impatience, if his father desired him to do so. 

‘¢ When he arrived at Rome, Ganganelli, who then filled the pontifical 
chair, invited him to the Quirinal Palace, where he had the honour of per- 
forming privately before his holiness. This was just before Easter. In 
the course of the conversation, the approaching performances in the Sistine 
Chapel were spoken of, particularly the famous Muserere of Allegri. 
Mozart, with the naiveté of his age, requested a copy from the Pope, 
which he declined giving, explaining, in kind terms, that compliance was 
out of his power, because the piece was forbidden to be copied under pain 
of excommunication. The young musician, however obtained permission 
to attend the single rehearsal which preceded the public performance. He 
listened with the most earnest attention; and, on quitting the chapel, 
hastened home and wrote down the notes. At the public performance he 
had the manuscript concealed in his hat; and having filled up some.omis- 
sions, and corrected some errors in the inner parts, he had the satisfaction 
to know that he possessed the treasure so jealously watched. The next 
time he was invited to play before the Pope, he ventured to mention what 
he had done, and produced the manuscript. ‘he Pope listened with amaze- 
ment, but said with a smile, ‘ The prohibition cannot extend to the me- 
mory,andI think you may escape the penalty of excommunication.” This 
composition, afterwards published from a copy sent as a present from Pope 
Pious the Sixth to the Emperor of Germany, was compared with the manu- 


script of Mozart, and it was found that there was not the difference of a 
single note.”’—pp. 239—245. 


Long before this exhibition in presence of the Pope, Mozart, when 
in England, and but a child at the time, was asked to sing an extem- 
pore love-song, which he instantly did with great beauty and effect. 
He was then requested to give a song of rage, in the style of the 
serious drama. He immediately began a proper recitative, and, 
after a symphony, sang an air on the word perfido. Before he got 
through it his imagination became so excited, that, in place of 
playing, he beat his harpsichord, and sometimes started from the 
chair in the tempest of rage he was describing. After this he 
played a little sonata that he had composed the day before, in 
which his execution was wonderful, considering that his little 
fingers could scarcely reach a sixth on the instrument. Along with 
these and very many such like prodigious displays, his deportment 
at that period of his life was that of a child; for a favourite cat 
would engage him, or a stick between his legs for a horse, in the 
intervals of his matchless performances. | 

His health had always been delicate, and during the last years of 
his life he became morbidly apprehensive of death, and subject to 
deep depression of spirits. But he was “ in wit a man, simplicity 
a child.” He died in his thirty-sixth year. 

“The celebrated Requiem was the last of his works. One day, it is 
said, he received a visit from a stranger, apparently of some consideration, 
who said that a person of rank who had lost a dear relative, was desirous 
of commemorating that event by the performance of a solemn service, for 
which he requested Mozart to compose a Requiem. Mozart engaged to 
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execute the work in a month; and on the stranger desiring to know the 
price he set upon it, mentioned a hundred ducats, which the visitor laid 
upon the table, and disappeared. Mozart remained lost in thought for 
some time ; he then suddenly called for pen, ink, and paper, and in spite 
of his wife’s entreaties, began to write. For several days he wrote day and 
night with unabated ardour; but his feeble constitution was unable to 
support such efforts. One morning he fell down senseless, and was-obliged 
to suspend his labour. Some days after, when his wife was endeavouring 
to divert him from his gloothy forebodings, he said to her, ‘I am certain 
that I am writing this Requiem for myself—it will be my funeral serviee : 
and it was impossible to remove this impression from his mind. As he 
went on, he felt his strength diminish from day to day, and the score ad- 
vanced slowly. At the month’s end, the stranger again appeared, and 
asked for the Requiem. Mozart said he had found himself unable to keep 
his word, and requested another month; adding that the work had inter- 
ested him more than he expected, and that he had extended it beyond his 
original design. ‘ In that case,’ said the stranger, ‘it is but just to increase 
the remuneration ; here are fifty ducats more.’ Mozart, in astonishment, 
begged to know who he was; but this information he declined to com- 
municate, but said he should return ina month. Mozart called one of his 
servants, and ordered him to follow this extraordinary personage, and 
endeavour to find out who he was; but the servant returned without bein 

_ able to trace him. Poor Mozart, in a state of mind at once enfeebled and 
excited, imagined that the stranger was some supernatural being, sent to 
warn him of his approaching end, and applied himself to the Requiem with 
greater ardour than ever. During his labour he was seized with frequent 
fainting fits, and reduced to the most extreme debility. On the day of his 
death, he desired the score to be brought to his bed. ‘ Was I not right,’ 
he said to his afflicted wife, ‘when I assured you that it was for myself 
that I composed this Requiem ?’ At the end of the month the stranger 
returned, and found that the work was still unfinished; but its author was 
no more,.”’—pp. 252—254. 

Of Weber, who arrived in London in 1826, for the purpose of 
bringing out his Oberon, the passages to be cited in reference 
to this visit are touching in no ordinary degree. With these we 
shall close Mr. Hogarth’s volume, which contains, besides notices 
of the lives of the most eminent masters, and criticisms of their 
works, a vast number of lesser, though great, names, of whom 
similarly valuable sketches are given, altogether filling up a blank 
in our popular literature, that has long been felt; for music, as an 
art, is not only an essential branch in refined society, but the 
solace and improver of the poor man’s heart; and such a work as 
the present puts its history within the reach of ev ery one, and will 
thereby greatly stimulate the students of its exquisite powers. 

‘‘ Oberon continued to draw good houses, but its popularity was not 
equal to that of the Fretschuiz. "The composer, while he was the delight 
of the smail circle of musical friends among whom he lived, was disquali- 
fied, by his feelings, habits, and manners, from sharing in the golden har- 
vest so abundantly reaped by foreign favourites among the English aristo- 
cracy. His feelings were too high, his habits too retiring, and his manners 
too plain and simple, to enab!e him to profit by their liberality. He was 
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willing to increase the emoluments of his long and painful journey to Eng- 
land, by attending private parties for the usual remuneration to artists of 
distinction: but he was not willing to seek invitations to such parties by 
paying court to their givers; and the consequence was, that two or three 
such invitations were all he received. On the 26th of May, he had a be- 
nefit concert; and on this occasion, when it might naturally have been ex- 
pected that an overflowing audience would have testified the sentiments of 
the English public towards one of the greatest musicians who had ever 
visited our shores, the room was not more than half filled. Weber, strug- 
gling at once with illness and with suppressed feelings of disappointment 
and mortification, was hardly able to get through the business of the even- 
ing, as conductor. At the end of the concert, he threw himself on a sofa, 
in a state of exhaustion which filled his surrounding friends with alarm. 

‘His whole thoughts were now turned towards his home, and his impa- 
tience to be once more in the bosom of his family was extreme. On the 
30th of May, a few days after his concert, he writes—‘ Dearest Lina! 
excuse the shortness and hurry of this, I have so many things on hand. 
Writing is painful to me; my hands tremble so. Already too, I am begin- 
ning to get impatient. You will not receive any more letters from me. 
Address your answer not to London, but to Frankfort poste restante. You 
are surprised. Yes, I don’t go by Paris. What should I do there? I can- 
not move—I cannot speak—aH business I must give up for years. Then 
better, better, the straight way to my home—by Calais, Brussels, Cologne, 
and Coblentz, up the Rhine to Frankfort—a delightful journey. Though 
I must travel slowly, resting sometimes half a day, I think, in a fortnight, 
by the end of June, [ shall be in your arms. If God will, we shall leave 
this on the 12th of June, if Heaven will only grant me a little strength. 
Weil, every thing will go better if we are once on the way—once out of 
this wretched climate. I embrace you trom my heart, my dear ones— 
ever your loving father, Charles.’ On the 2nd of June he wrote again, and 
this was the last letter he ever wrote. ‘ As this letter will need no answer, 
it will be short enough. Need no answer! Think of that! Furstenau has 
given up the idea of his concert; so perhaps we shall be with you two 
days sooner :—huzza! God blsss you all, and keep you well! O, were 
I only among you! I kiss you in thought dear mother. Love me also, and 
think always of your Charles, who loves you above all things.’ 

‘This joyful hope was destined never to be realized. On the morning 
of the 5th of June, Weber was found dead in his bed.” —pp. 365—367. 





Art. 1X.—On the Educational Institutions of Germany. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. London: Saunders and Otley. 1835. 


Tue republication of these letters, the author states in his intro- 
duction, has not been occasioned so much by the fact of their 
having excited some attention at the time they were first written, 
as by some reference made by Lord Brougham, in his speech of 
the 2lst May, 1835, to the system of education established in 
Germany and in other continental States. Since, however, they were 
originally written so late as during the preceding year—since the 
NO. Hl, (1835.) No. Iv. Qa 
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subject discussed by them must ever possess a deep importance— 
and since by their republication the author declares his opinions to 
be unchanged, as therein developed—they still claim our direct at- 
tention as much as if they had never before appeared. 

Mr. James’s great aaliake in these letters is to induce a 
deliberate, accurate, and extended examination of the educational 
institutions of Germany, convinced that a thorough knowledge of 
that system would well repay the British public for any trifling 
expense that a commission of enlightened men, sent out for the 
purpose of investigation, might incur. He maintains that there 
are many States in Germany, the educational institutions of which 
are much more applicable to our own land than any that have been 
displayed by M. Cousin, whose views and accounts of those exist- 
ing in Prussia have been chiefly relied on by the learned lord and 
others. He is particularly desirous to direct public attention to 
the fact that, in these States, though ‘‘ embarrassed with an 
infinity of foundations, rights, privileges, and customs, of which, in 
our country, we have no idea, a general system of education, simple 
in its organization, and uniform in all its chief features, has been 
Introduced, in an extraordinary short space of time, without con- 
fusion, without difficulty, and without the infraction of any existing 
rights.” 

In his first letter, the author complains of Lord Brougham’s 
speech delivered in the House of Peers, in April 1834, regarding 
education, upon various grounds—amongst others, that it displays 
ignorance regarding the institutions’ for that purpose existing in 
Germany. As to the inaccuracy or deficiency of any one person’s 
information upon this subject, however, we do not wish to enter, 
the purpose for which we chiefly take up these letters being to 
show what is the system and detail of German education, as 
described by Mr. James, who seems intimately acquainted and 
deeply interested respecting all its frame-work and results. 

We take leave to remark, at the same time, in reference to his 
first letter, and before proceeding to his detail of facts, that Mr. 
James, like some others whom we have met, is an extravagant 
admirer of German literature, and that thence he becomes inor- 
dinately laudatory of German education, and somewhat obtuse as 
to the difficulties that would have to be encountered in this 
country on an attempt to engraft that system upon our institutions 
and character. The national character of En gland, indeed, we 
look upon as much more un-German, if we may so speak, than her 
institutions, and that were any legislator or government inclined 
all at once to make the experiment, it would then be seen how 
multitudinous, stubborn, and vexatious were the obstacles which pre- 
sented themselves to any sweeping though wholesome innovations. 

Indeed, in his first letter, where, instead of detailing facts, as 
closely examined by him in Germany, he speculates as to what 
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sort of measures he would have introduced, we think he is by no 
means happy ; and that his mode of legislation proves how difficult 
it is to apply facts foreign to us, though clearly carrying with them 
suggestions worthy of study. For instance, among the evils to be 
guarded against in any plan of public instruction, he mentions, 
first of all, that of over-education. 


“In regard to the first, although without doubt the danger of over- 
educating the lower classes has been much overrated, it is equally with- 
out doubt that such a danger does exist, and that it has been seen, felt, 
and guarded against anxiously by those who have had the best means of 
experimentally ascertaining the effects of education on the large masses 
of people. The object of education of every kind is not to render man 
discontented with his situation—whatever his worldly situation may be—- 
for there is no evil condition (except that of moral darkness) of which he 
will not soon perceive the inconveniences, and struggle to improve it. 
Still less can the object of -an education conducted by government be to 
render men discontented with their situation; for the first effect of a 
system in which such a principle was recognised, would be to overturn 
social order, instead of supporting it. The only legitimate object of 
public education, besides the direct one which I have pointed out, is to 
give to each individual the opportunity of deriving the greatest possible 
portion of advantages from his existing situation, and of improving that 
situation as far as he can without detriment to any other individual, or 
injury to the whole of that society of which he forms a part. 

“Jt will scarcely be denied, however, that high cultivation of mind 
must ever render manual labour, as a means of subsistence, painful 
and mortifying; and the natural consequence of giving to the working 
classes of the people an education superior in degree to the occupations 
which they would naturally pursue, must be to force great bodies into 
professions already infinitely overstocked, and either to give men a 
disgust to employments which they are obliged to follow for su port 
or to léad them into pursuits which can never afford them vouadieaatieg 
As long as human nature is what it is, vanity will never fail to make 
men believe themselves competent to superior tasks; hope will lead them 
to expect reward from intellectual pursuits, and parental affection will 
strive for the means of, at least, making the attempt; so that if a degree 
of education superior to their natural pursuits be not only supplied, but 
pressed upon the productive classes, thousands utterly incompetent to 
the great struggie, will aspire to mental employment in professions over- 
burdened already; and the little sums which might have rendered them 
happy and prosperous manufacturers or agriculturists, will be wasted 
in placing them in situations of want and disappointment. 

“ This argument tends, however, in no degree to infer that education 
is evil. It only serves to show that it, like every thing else, should be 
properly apportioned ; and while an over-refined or very extended edu- 
cation toa working man, with very rare instances of exception, would be 
productive of misery to himself and of evil to society, an education suited 
to his circumstances, by giving him the means of learning every im- 
provement devised by others in his own pursuits, by leading him cl de- 
vise improvements himself, by enabling him to draw the greatest ad- 
vantages from his situation, and by showing him the excellence of reli- 
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gion and the value ofocial order, would prove at once a blessing to 
himself and a benefit to society.”——pp. 16—19. 


Now, does not the author scare himself with an evil here, fabri. 
cated chiefly by his own vivid imagination? For our own part, 
we cannot discover such danger as he has set in array to frighten 
the working classes to keep to a certain level, so long as a national 
system of education is_ neither compulsory nor generally gra- 
tuitous. As in all other matters, the common good sense of 
mankind would find and fix the best level as to what suited their 
condition with regard to education, and as in Scotland, where it is 
neither compulsory, nor generally gratuitous, yet any thing but 
expensive, it has never been found that the people have misguided 
themselves. There is a national and endowed system in that 
country, after receiving the benefit of which, almost any one may, 
if he chooses, obtain the highest education in the land, without any 
Impulse or control being exerted beyond the individual’s own good 
sense. And what are the consequences? Nothing else than these, 
that in Scotland the labouring classes are not only well educated, 
but industrious and frugal, while from amongst icin have arisen, 
and annually do arise, the most illustrious names in the whole 
community. Indeed it will be found, that very precisely cut-and- 
dry regulations, however well they may look in the well-turned 
paragraph of an author, are defective, inapplicable, or ridiculous 
when applied as a universal standard for any large class of mankind. 
Nor do we look upon our author’s plan of education for the people 
of England to be altogether an exception, when he gives what 
claims to be the result of his reasonings on the experiments which 
he has seen tried, although there must appear to every sound mind 
excellent features in the scheme, such as that regarding the Holy 
Scriptures and religious instruction. 

“The Fréres Ignorantins in France confined their instruction, I 
believe, to reading, writing, and the first four rules of arithmetic; and, - 
from the very fact of their having done so, it would seem that upon the 
necessity of at least so much knowledge, two opinions do not exist. I 
think, however, that the arithmetical education might well be pushed 
much farther in the elementary schools, from its great utility in after 
life, from there being no possibility of its proving injurious, and from its 
tendency to generate a habit of correct reasoning. The only con- 
ceivable objection would be founded on the length of time required ; but, 
at all events, it would seem that a knowledge of vulgar fractions, and the 
simpler rules regarding decimal calculations, would not be exacting too 
much. I have seen this branch of education carried much farther in 
some of the German Volkschulen without the neglect of any other. Some 
knowledge of history, especially that of our native country, would ap- 
pear expedient; and the only difficulty here would arise in the sad truth 
that, as yet, history is in general composed of little but hypothesis and 
opinions, with but few undoubted facts to support the edifice. Consider- 
ing the little time that could be devoted to this subject in elementary 
schools, and the degree of mental cultivation to be expected in the 
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scholars, it might be necessary to confine historical instruction to bare 
but important facts, where they can be found, as far devoid of theoretical 
deduction as possible ; and it would probably be better to let the part de- 
voted to the history of arts and sciences predominate over that of battles 
and intrigues—although, be it remarked, that a picture of human great- 
ness, in any course of action, is never without effect upon the human 
mind. Respecting religious instruction, in the elementary schools, my 
opinion is already given, that it should be as general in its character as is 
consistent with an accurate knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, leaving 
the rest to be done in the Sunday schouls, and by the several pastors to 
whose flocks the children belong. Geography can come under no objec- 
tion, and is more or less indispensable ; but it must be remembered, that 
there aremany more important advantages to bederived from its study than 
a knowledge of degrees of latitude and longitude,and that the productions, 
laws, government, and arts of various countries, are far more worthy t&e 
attention of persons in the situation of scholars at elementary schoois, 
than mere figures and names. In addition to reading and writing, it is 
necessary to teach the pupil to write sense, and to understand what he 
reads; and though the accomplishment of this must greatly depend upon 
the master, yet a part of his duty—which ought to be rendered im- 
perative—should be the frequent examination of his pupils, weekly, if 
possible. Besides these objects of instruction, there is one thing more 
which I think should be taught in elementary schools, and the name 
may seem somewhat startling—lI refer to logic; but I do not mean that 
perverted system of technicalities, sometimes so ca!led,which deviates in- 
variably into sophistry, or that profound science which few have ever 
practically mastered. I mean, on the contrary, the knowledge of thuse 
first great rules for the right use of our reason, which are as useful to the 
poor man as to the rich—I mean a system of logic for the people.’”’—pp. 
25-—28. 

He afterwards says, that in schools founded by government, 
the extent of instruction should be fixed, and that the books from 
which it is to be derived should be clearly specified, but that yet- 
too much, perhaps, will depend upon the skill, the judgment, and 
the assiduity of the master. One general objection which we find 
to these views is, that no mention is made of the discretion of the 
parents—a most important consideration in national education and 
morals. As to school books, we know not when or how Mr. James 
is to be satisfied ; and as to the fixing of the extent of education, let 
government first of all establish a national system, let general 
regulations be framed as regards its support and conduct, and let 
adequate encouragement and inducements be held out to the people, 
that they may be led to perceive and relish the blessings of educa- 
tion, and we shall find, that as to minuter details, and general 
results, the common good sense of mankind, the anxiety and pride 
of parents, nay, the benefit which these very parents gather from 
the share of administration required from them, will all unite in 
securing for the inhabitants of England, whose independence and 
sagacity should ever be consulted, the momentous benefits con- 
templated. 
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We proceed to the author’s statement of facts and details, as 
to education, in several of the German States, which, as furnishing 
matter for consideration in this country, and from the clear and 
earnest manner in which he has given them, have particularly 
interested us. ‘ He begins with the free town of F rankfort on the 
Maine, which is a great commercial city, and contains a great 
number of Protestants, of Catholics, and of Jews, as to each of which 
classes government has provided abundance of education for all 
who choose to take advantage of it. ‘There indeed seems to be, as 
remarked by the author, a character of freedom in the system, not 
uncongenial to the feelings and opinions of Englishmen. 

The schools of Frankfort consist of lower and higher popular 
schools, the former of which is first treated of under the several 
religious names above mentioned. 

“The Protestant Volkschulen consists of three lower, or elementary 
schools, for the city itself, eight similar institutions for the ‘eight villages 
depending upon Frankfort, and two middle schools, between the popular 
schools and the gymnasium, of which one receives simply the name of 
middle school, the other that of muster or mode! school. The Protestant 
Volkschulen in Frankfort receive children of both sexes in the same 
schools, and the three lower popular schools in the town itself, by the last 
report, numbered 2,000 scholars. | The funds of the schools for primary 
instruction are furnished in the Protestant schools by the school money 
paid by the parents, and for each scholar the sum demanded is ten florins 
(or about 16s. 8d.) annually. For the aid of poor scholars many funds 
exist, principally derived from legacies and similar sources. The salary 
of the masters in the primary schools amounts to 600 florins each. A 
master becoming, by any legitimate cause, incapable of exercising his 
functions in the service of the State. was formerly entitled to the whole of 
his salary as retired allowance, but a new regulation has lately been in- 
troduced, and all masters obliged to retire at the end of ten years, receive 
one-third of the salary; those who have served twenty years, can claim 
two-thirds; and those who have completed thirty years, are entitled to 
their full salary for the rest of life. This applies to all masters in the 
service of the State. 

“The Protestant Middle School is at present attended by 400 scholars, 
each of whom pays as school-money twenty-five florins (or about 2/. 1s. &d.) 
per annum. ‘This revenue thus produced, according to an excellent and 
almost universal regulation throughout Germany, is collected by a com- 
mission, appointed by the town, and called ‘ Economic Deputation,’ of 
which neither the head master, called director, nor any of the inferior 
masters are members. It is charged, alsu, with all financial arrangements 
relative to the school; and it is not unworthy of remark, that at present 
the revenues of the middle school exceed considerably its expenses, and 
that the surplus is applied to the furtherance of other branches of public 
education. In case of a deficiency, however, the State supplies the neces- 

ary funds. 

« Tue Orgsects or Instruction in the Protestant Volkschulen are— 

“In the three Primary Schvols—The Christian religion, reading, and 
a branch of useful knowledge called Sachkenntnisz, writing, the German 
language, arithmetic, singing, female works, and gymnastics. 
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“ In the Middle School—The objects of instruction are, religion, read« 
ing, writing, history, geography, natural history, natural philosophy, 
arithmetic, geometry, drawing, and singing; and it will be at once ap- 
parent, that, in this school, the knowledge communivated is infinitely 
more extended in its nature, as well as higher in degree, than that afforded 
by the primary schools. Many new branches of science are taught, and 
all are taught much more profoundly than in the lower schools. ‘The 
number of hours weekly devoted to study is the same in both institutions 
—the younger classes receiving twenty-six, the elder twenty-eight hours 
of instruction in the week.” —pp. 33—37. 

The muster, or model school, possesses peculiarities that forbid it 
to be classed with the middle school, that has been described 
above, from which it carries the scholar. It had been established at 
the suggestion, and through the exertions of a private individual, as 
the model of a new kind of school, at a period when the schools of 
Frankfort were worse perhaps than any in Germany. The funds 
were raised amongst» private persons, the State lent its willing 
countenance, and the experiment has been wonderfully successful. 
‘The objects of instruction in it are religion, the German and 
I’rench languages, history, geography, technology, natural history, 
natural philosophy, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, writing, drawing, 
singing, and the exercise of the understanding (verstandes uebung ), 
which Mr. James characterises as an excellent part of the system 
seldom omitted in German schools. The number of scholars is 
five hundred, and the funds of the establishment very nearly defray 
its expenses. ‘The State claims no other interference than inas- 
much as the masters, whose salaries are higher than in the middle 
school, must be confirmed in their office by the approval of the 
senate. As to the government and organization of the Protestant 
popular schools— 


‘¢ The superintendence of all the schools I have mentioned is confided 
by the Government to the two consistories of the different Protestant 
sects, which are united for the especial purpose of governing the schools. 
From these, two members are chosen, to form a permanent commission, 
and under this commission again is appointed an inspector, who renders 
a regular report to the commission, which again communicates with the 
consistory. Under the superintendence, but not the control, of the in- 
spector exists the director or head master of the middle school, and under 
his direction are placed a number of masters and teachers necessary for 
that establishment. These masters hold what is called a school conference 
once a month, under the presidence of the director, when the affairs of the 
school, the progress of the pupils, the method of instruction, and man 
similar subjects are discussed generally, with amity and good feeling on 
all parts, and ever with benefit to the institution. Public examinations 
also take place every six months, and on these occasions the director 
generally produces a tract upon some subject connected with the schvol 
or with education, as a proof of assiduity. 

“The elementary schools—lkewise under the government of the two 
consistories—are also more directly subject to a commission of inspection, 
Under this is immediately the head master of each school, whose duties 
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are more those of director than of teacher. He examines the scholars on 
their entrance, assigns their class, attends to the cleanliness, salubrity, 
and order of the school, counsels and reproves the under masters, and 
where necessary, reports their derelictions to the commission of inspec- 
tion; visits each of the classes from time to time; examines the report- 
books kept in each class; holds monthly school conferences with the un- 
der masters, and with their knowledge and the approbation of the inspec- 
tors, changes the method and objects of instruction. 

«* Each wnder master has his particular class, of the progress of which 
he is required to render anexact report every three months. The discipline 
of his scholars, as well as their instruction, is under his immediate direc- 
tion, and he is bound to keep a regular register of the attendance given 
by the various children forming his class, and of their general conduct 
therein. The masters are forbidden to sell any thing to the scholars, 
such as pens, paper, books, &c., or to employ them in any uvccupation 
whatever, except in the regular course of education. 

“ Such is the simple organization of the Protestant popular schools in. 
Frankfort, and therein for a very trifling sum may be procured all that 
instruction which is required for what the Germans term a burgher edu- 
cation—a term not without significance.” —pp. 37—40. 


The Catholic Volkschulen 1 Frankfort are four in number ; 
the female are separated from the male scholars, and there is a 
higher and lower school for each sex. They are supported partly 
by the school money paid by the parents, pastly by some peculiar 
funds of their own, and partly by the State. As to a variety of 
_other circumstances, the observations above, made regarding the 
Protestant schools, apply here also. 


-“ The higher Catholic school, or select school, is, in fact, a pro-gym- 
nasium, and is destined to prepare the scholars for more profound instruc- 
tion in classical and scientific knowledge. The number of scholars varies 
form eighty to a hundred, and the school money paid by each pupil is 30 
florins (about 2/. 10s.) annually. The higher girls’ or English ladies’ 
‘school received during the last half-year sixty-five scholars. The school 
money is the same for each child as that required in the boys’ schools. 

«The superintendence of the Catholic popular schools is confided to a 
church and school commission, and there is no difference worth particular 
notice between the organization of these establishments in the hands of 
the Catholics, and that of similar institutions in the hands of the Protes- 
tants. 

‘«‘The Jews of Frankfort have two distinct schools, the one a primar 
school for the children of poor parents, the other a higher school, of that 
sort which 1s called in Germany a real schule, or, in other words, a school 
for instructing youth in branches of useful knowledge. Both these 
schools are kept up by private subscriptions among the Jews themselves, 
and are immediately under a school council of theirown. The inspection 
of these two schools is entrusted by the State to a mixed schovl and 
church commission ; but I have heard no complaint of improper interfe- 
rence by that body in the education of Jewish children. ’—pp. 44, 45. 


The Gymnasium of Frankfort does not occupy the author at any 
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great length, because he confines himself chiefly to popular schools, 
and because he considers the higher institutions for instruction in 
Germany are decidedly inferior to our own. ‘There are, however, 
in Frankfort a number of establishments for the instruction of 
youth in various branches of art and science, and several institu- 
tions for particular classes of persons that have not been yet 
named—such as an establishment for instruction in the medical 
sciences, a school of arts, a deaf and dumb school, and infant 
schools, lately opened under the sanction of the State. There are 
also private schools; so that altogether Mr. Jamés thinks that 
Frankfort offers “a very fair model of a free and regularly 
organized system of education for any other large city, and which 
system again requires but one additional link between the autho- 
rities of the town and a higher power, to fit it for adoption in the 
cities of the most important countries.” 

In a letter to Lord Althorp, the details of a well-organized 
system of public instruction in the Grand Duchy of Baden, which 
may be looked upon as a purely agricultural State, are given. 
After the statement of a few statistical facts, to afford data for 
calculations in regard to England, he says— 


‘* The Catholic inhabitants, 814,000 in number, are instructed by 1,700 
schoolmasters, (of whom 300 are assistants,) in 1,294 elementary schools. 

‘The Protestant part of the population, amounting to about 389,000 
persons, are taught by 790 masters, (of whom 200 are assistants) in 583 
schools, 

« The rest of the population consist principally of Jews, who fluctuate 
in point of number; but generally maintain twenty-eight schools in the 
Grand Duchy. The total number of schools is 1,905. 

‘In regard to the total number of children who frequent these elemen- 
tary schools, two distinct calculations have been made at my request, by 
persons on whom I can place the fullest reliance ; and the difference of the 
results is anvthing but trifling; the one giving the total number as 170,000, 
the other 198,000 ; leaving a discrepancy to the amount of 28,000. This 
difference I believe to have originated— first, in the fact of that calculation, 
which makes the number appear so much greater, having been made at a 
later period, after a slight increase of population—secondly, in the fact of 
there being comprised therein the children of Jewish parents—and thirdly, 
in no allowance having been made for the children who absent themselves 
from school. I am inclined to believe, however, that the rate of the chil- 
dren who really attend the elementary schools relatively to the number of 
inhabitants is as | to 7. The rate of the schools to the population is thus 
1 to 641 inhabitants, and to the total number of scholars of all religions 
whom the law expects to attend the schools, (though some are always ab- 
sent,) the rate is 1 to 103 scholars. ‘There is one school also to 3 miles 
3-27ths, and more than one to each considerable hamlet.” 


This magnificent establishment, considering the extent, wealth, 
and population of the Duchy is supported partly by the State, 
partly by the parents of the scholars, and partly from other sources. 
After entering into a number of details as to the expense, the 
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instruction, and the government of this establishment, Mr. James 


adds— 


‘‘ Allow me now to call your Lordship’s attention to a few facts of some 
importance, as bearing upon the expense which the establishment of 
a general system of education would draw upon England. The very best 
authority which I have consulted, states the gross revenues of the Protes- 
tant schoolmasters in Baden to be under 170,000 florins per annum, which, 
when divided amongst 790 masters, gives a salary of 215 and a fraction to 
each, or about 18/. per annum. Upon an average the rent or interest of 
money sunk in each schoolhouse is computed at 60 florins, or 5/., and con- 
tingent expenses may be reckoned at the same sum of 5/. Now, my Lord, 
I know this computation to be too high, and that a number of deductions 
have not been made in the calculation, which are made in fact. However, 
let us make the amount still higher, and reckon the average salary of all 
masters at 250 florins, or 20/. 18s. 2d., which every one to whom I have 
spoken considers a high average, and we shall find that the gross expense 
of each school is, in round numbers, 31/. Each school is supposed to edu- 
cate 103 scholars, as I have shown by a previous calculation; so that we 
may lock upon it as certain that in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 100 
scholars can be furnished with good primary instruction for 31/. per an- 
num. In drawing any deductions in regard to England, we must remem- 
ber two points of difference between Germany and our own country : first, 
in the price of provisions, and secondly, in the national character. The 
second point of difference was called to my notice by my admirable friend 
Dr. Schwartz, the father of German educationists, who proved to me that 
from the different habits and characters of the two nations, a greater pe- 
cuniary remuneration was necessary to induce an Englishman to devote 
himself to the task of a primary schoolmaster, than would be sufficient for 
a German. 

“The difference of prices between England and the Grand Duchy of 
Baden may be taken, on an average, at the rate of 3 to 2, as some articles 
are cheaper and others relatively dearer, which will raise the price of edu - 
cation to 46/. 10s. tor the education of 100 children in England ; and even, 
after adding to the master’s salary very nearly 10/. per annum more, to 
hold out the greater inducement which I have mentioned, the amount may 
be taken at 55/. per annum for the education of 100 children. I know not 
what may be the expense of the schools at present erected by the benevo- 
lent exertions of private individuals ; but J am sure, that under a general 
system properly organized and supertntended by the Government, the annual 
expense of educating 100 children would not be greater than I have stated. 
Supposing, then, the population of England and Wales to amount to 
14,000,000—and the same proportion of children, ¢. e. one in seven per- 
sons to seek the schools in our native country that do seek them in 
Baden—2,000,000 of persons would annually receive education at the ex- 
pense of 1,100,000/. It may seem that this would be a great additional 
burden to an already burdened State ; but I must not only contend that 
the burden, even at first, is more apparent than real, but also that ulti- 
mately, instead of a burden, it would prove a relief. It can be statistically 
demonstrated, my Lord, that in all States where a well organized system 
of education has been instituted, poverty and its consequent claims upon 
the public have been diminished in such a degree, as to afford the 
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certainty of an immense diminution of that tremendous burden the poor’s 
rates, were such an educational institution established in England. I do 
not say that it would extinguish them, for there must always be support 
provided for the old, the sick, and the incapable, of the poorer classes ; but 
it would go far to reduce the poor rates toa name. Still it may be said 
the present expense would be a great burden on the finances of the State ; 
but such is not the case. One-half at least, or 5s. 6d. per annum for each 
scholar, might well be paid, (and according to the best experimental opi- 
nions should be paid) by the parents of the children taught. From the 
550,000/. remaining, a part must be deducted for the rent and repairs of 
the schoolhouses, which, beyond all doubt, should be maintained by the 
parishes which benefit by their institution; and to meet the remaining 
charge I need hardly point out to your Lordship, that there are already 
very considerable funds appropriated for the purposes of education, which 
could be applied to this object, without any change of destination, or any 
infraction of rights. ‘lhe sum then demanded of the State need but be 
very small indeed.”—pp. 67—71. 

We shall not accompany our author any farther among the 
States of Germany, but generally remark that we have been 
delighted with some principles which he uniformly and prominently 
advocates. He looks upon the education of the people as one of 
the first objects of all good government, and moral education to be 
of as great importance as that which is intellectual, so that the 
two should go hand in hand, and that therefore the saner and 
more valuable branches of literature should be encouraged by 
government, meaning by these branches, such as have a direct 
tendency to improve the heart and instruct the mind. We wish 
our limits would allow us to introduce into our pages the whole of 
his last letter to Lord Brougham, in which the character of the 
literature to be encouraged, and the nature of that encouragement, 
are treated with a power, an eloquence, and sagacity, worthy of such 
influential themes. 

He laments that certain branches of literature which are cal- 
culated to confer the greatest benefits upon society, are at present 
less popular than those that amuse the fancy or convey superficial 
knowledge. Historical inquiry and disquisition have thus, as he 
considers, been neglected, while the cheap publications, such as 
libraries, have flooded the empire, proving any thing but a dis- 
position in the public for real and accurate knowledge, or an 
inclination to encourage those who strive for it. Mr. James is 
severe upon these cheap publications, and perhaps not more than 
they deserve as a body. But the habits and exigencies of the age, 
we fear, are likely to continue unpropitious to the encouragement of 
profound, elaborate, and original works,unless the State take literature 
under its immediate protection. And this protection our author 
urges as an imperative duty, as the paragraphs to be cited prove. 

‘‘ Amongst the many causes which have, up to the present time, pre- 
vented any general administrative measure for the protection and recom- 
pense of instructive literature, only one, and that the chief, may require 
notice—I mean apathy, a principle which is never suffered to act in England 
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when any man’s individual interest is concerned ; but which has hitherto 
been powerfully oppressive, when great but general objects have been to 
be obtained. This, however, is gone, I trust, into the dust of other cen- 
turies, never to revive again. I do believe, as I sincerely hope, that a great 
part of the nation begins to see that something more is to be felt, and to 
be considered, and to be provided for, than momentary convenience and 
individual interests ; and to perceive that the great object of ameliorating 
the state of society, has for its first principle the advancement and improve- 
ment of the human mind. If so—if energy is really awakened to these 
objects, the present state of things in regard to the higher branches of 
letters can no longer exist; the Government must, ere long, form some 
plan and devise some means of supporting those classes of literature which 
public favour will not support, of rewarding those labours that public taste 
will not reward, and of honouring those who have honoured their country 
by adding to its literary reputation. 

‘In regard to the method of promoting the higher classes of instructive 
literature, there can be no doubt that there are but two means which, 
combining stimulus to future exertions, with recompense for past efforts, 
will induce men of talent to apply their energies to cultivate the difficult 
field of historical research or moral disquisition. The first of these means 
is, of course, to secure to them some pecuniary benetic—to hold ont to 
them some object which the exertion of the mind and industry will cer- 
tainly obtain; and thus to make them feel that the employment of their 
talents, the occupation of their time, and even the considerable pecuniary 
expenses which many branches of research require, will no longer be in 
vain—to show them that their duty to themselves and to their families 
is not lost sight of, while labouring for the public benefit, and that the cold 
meed of the applause of the few, or the still more desolate portion of pos- 
thumous renown, is not all that is to attend their genius and repay their 
exertions. Did literary men in England feel this to be the case, many of 
the most worthy would dedicate themselves to greater objects than they 
can or ought to pursue at present; and foreign nations would no longer 
have to reproach us with carrying commerce into our literature, and devot- 
ing ourselves exclusively to the manufacture of what wsll sell. This,my 
Lord, you must well know, is a common reproach against us amongst fo- 
reigners : but while they make it, they forget that England is the only 
country in Europe where the Government does nothing to promote or en- 
courage literature. 

«‘There are, however, some men happily placed in such situations as 
not to require pecuniary remuneration, who will both bestow labour and 
money upon literary pursuits; and surely to render the number greater, 
and to reward those that do exist, it is scarcely too much to expect that 
those who follow the higher walks of literature, should be admitted to 
share in those honorary distinctions which are showered with so profuse a 
hand on other clssses and other professions.””—pp. 128—1380, 182—134. 


Our author points out what other countries and governments 
have done in behalf of literature. Some may be surprised to find 
a despot—the Emperor of Russia—figuring amongst such patrons ; 
with whose example we leave these letters, whieh are highly 
interesting to the general reader, and we hope familiar to the 
members of the British government and senate. 
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“One of the first acts of the present emperor, on his accession to the 
throne, was to bestow a pension of fifty thousand roubles on Karamsin, the 
historian, with the reversion to his wife and children. To Zagoskine, the 
patriotic novelist, a pension of five thousand roubles has been given, and 
the direction of the Imperial Theatre at Moscow, worth about fifteen thou- 
sand more. Pushkine, the first living poet of Russia, the liberal tone of 
whose politics is in no degree concealed, enjoys an appointment, with ten 
thousand roubles per annum. Goulianoff, residing out of the country, 
in pursuit of his well known researches, receives twelve thousand roubles 
from the emperor ; and the amiable and accomplished Joukovsky possesses 
one of the first appointments near the heir apparent to the throne. Hono- 
rary distinctions of every kind are bestowed upon literary men witha 
liberal hand; and the regulations in regard to what is called civil rank, are 
such as to insure totalent and exertion both honourand reward. Each degree 
taken at the university has attached to it a corresponding class of civil rank. 
Fourteen of these classes exist, each of them is open to merit, and the 
eighth confers the privilege of nobility. I mean not to say, my Lord, that 
such arrangements could ever be possible in England; I mean not to hold 
up even the pensions and rewards bestowed by other Governments as ex- 
amples for us to imitate; but Ido mean to say, that though the details may 
be inapplicable to ourselves, the general fact of great encouragement being 
bestowed upon literature is not so; and that if the measures of the Russian 
Government in this respect cast immortal honour on those who have pro- 
jected and executed them, the want of all measures adapted to produce 
the same effect in our country, will cast disgrace upon each succeeding 
administration, till the evil be remedied.” —pp. 139—141. 





Art. X.—Twenty Years in Retirement. By the Author of ‘‘ Twelve 
Years’ Military Adventure.” 2 vols. London: Cochran and Co. 1835. 


Tue best part of this book is its title; and a good title to a book, 
now-a-days, is half the battle. No one can exactly guess from it 
what sort of contents are to be found within; for there is little that 
may be compassed by man’s experience, met by his knowledge, or 
suggested by his imagination, which cannot come within the grasp 
of twenty years in retirement. The retired gentleman may specu- 
late profoundly by his fireside, may peep into the world without, 
may undertake excursions and tours abroad, and return, like a bee, 
with the treasures of observation which he has gathered ; he may 
give us gentle and soothing meditations, or enter, with his pen in 
hand, the battle-field of politics or of war, as a champion or a 
swaggerer, and yet all the while preserve the character announced 
by our author’s title. We all know how well Cowper knew the 
world, and wrote of it; and yet there never was a more retired 
gentleman. The present writer, to be sure, can claim no relation- 
ship to the poet ; but yet, like him, he speaks of any thing and 
every thing, maintaining, consistently enough all the while, the pro- 
priety of his situation. 

Weare rather disappointed, however, in looking into the fruits 
of these twenty years of retirement, to find that they can be con- 
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tained in two volumes, when we consider that the writer is one of 
those omnium-gatherum gentlemen, to whom nothing is too great 
nor too small, too trifling nor too serious—especially as he is a 
great talker, just as surely as he is a surpassing egotist. ‘T'wo 
goodly octavos, however, are no joke, either to the writer or to the 
reader ; the difference being that the former 1s presumed to have 
twenty years for the gathering or manufacturing his goods, whereas 
the latter may not have so many hours to look them over. We 
must do our best, nevertheless, to give our readers some account of 
a work in which there are some good things, a great deal more 
that is perfectly common place, and about as much that is trash. 
There are to our taste some things in it which are really offensive ; 
we particularly allude to the vulgarity of matter and style, but still 
more of the sentiment that is often to be met with. We also com- 
plain of the author’s incessant effort to be a wit, a wag, or a hu- 
mourist—characters which he can ill sustain; which opinion we 
found upon this evidence, that we have only once been betrayed 
into a laugh in the course of reading the whole work. The second 
volume was the one which we first took, and it will serve us amply 
with illustrations in support of our opinion of the performance. 
We begin with the very first chapter of the volume, which is to the 
tune of “ Muse-feeding.”’ 

“T have always been of opinion that the best poems have owed their 
merit tothe Muse having been fed, during her pregnancy, in a way suited 
to the work in contemplation, the stomach having, as I before observed, 
a strong influence on the imagination. When, therefore, a poet finds his 
Muse getting squeamish, and refusing her breakfast, he should imme- 
diately set himself to consider what is the nature of the offspring of which 
she is likely to be delivered, and put her on a regimen accordingly. 

“T think these matters must have been well understood among the 
ancients, for it seems to me beyond a doubt, that the Muse of Homer 
must have been nourished on very strong meat before she could have 
given birth to such characters as Achilles, Hector, or Ajax; and that, in 
doing justice to the bright eyes that caused the fall of Ilion, she must have 
been under the influence of the sparkling fluid; while nothing less, I am 
convinced, than a jorum of whisky punch could have enabled her to de- 
scribe, in such forcible language, the quarrel of Pelides and the King of 
Men. Nor is it possible that the Mantuan bard could have carried his 
hero through all his perils of war and women, unless his Muse had been 
pretty well primed, and at least half-seas cver, when she sang the dangers 
he underwent in his eventful voyage. The poet, indeed, tacitly admits 
as much; for he does not make Dido to call on her guest for the siege of 
Troy, till the bowl had circulated pretty freely, nor the pious Aéneas to 
‘renew his grief’ till he has a ‘ drop in his eye,’ or is, in other words, 
crying drunk. 

“Horace, too, when his Muse was getting round in the waist, must 
often have been invited to partake of the good cheers of Meczenas’ table ; 
and, doubtless, in those days when patrons were not so scarce, nor poets 
so independent as they are now, he must have had a knife and fork at the 
best supplied boards cf the metropolis of the world. Indeed, if we could 
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come at the truth, I dare say it would be found, that he was also a con- 
stant attendant at the public dinners of the imperial city, there to con- 
tribute his quota to ‘the feast of reason and the flow of soul,’ with 
which—if there were reporters in those days—the news-reading part of 
the public must often have been regaled at their breakfast, as we are now 
edified after a city feast or a Highland Society dinner. 

‘‘Or, to approach nearer to our own times, must not the Muse of 
‘Paradise Lost’ have fed most daintily, ere she could have depicted, in 
such glowing colours, the lives of our first parents in the garden of Eden; 
wherein she proves so strung a contrast to that part of the poem, where, 
having probably taken a glass too much, she makes the contending angels 
to pelt each other with mountains, or the infernal artillerists to send 
round grape and canister, rattling among the celestial ranks, to riddle 
the incorporeal frames of the aerial militants ?”—vol. ii1—pp. 1—4. 

‘‘ T have always been of opinion” that so and so was the case, 
means, of course, that this opinion only had its rise and existence 
at the time when the author hammered out of his brain what he 
thought was a happy sort of running criticism on the most cele- 
brated poets of ancient and modern times, in which, however, we 
have not been fortunate enough to find any thing descriptive of the 
Muse in the style of feeding supposed. Our humourist allots food 
and drink to the Muse of Shakspeare, Byron, Moore, Southey 
(upon whom he is severe, counselling him “ to submit his Muse to 
a proper regimen’”’), Scott, &c., down to the Muse as fed of late 
years, of which he says, “* how easy it is to perceive, from some of 
the puny spawnings of intellect that come forth from the press, how 
low their mammas must have been kept. What few inequalities 
these productions possess, where the Muse seems to rise above 
herself, doubtless owe their self-compared elevation to an occa- 


sional draught of ginger-pop ; their pathos to a treat of treacle- 
posset ; and what little point they possess to a point at a red her- 
ring.”” How very pungent is our satirist! But pray, upon what 
does your Muse feed, Mr. Retirement? might some of these same 
starved mammas ask, if revengefully inclined. ‘The answer— 
neither roast beef and plumb pudding, nor rump steak and black 
strap; and yet he can describe John Bull very well. He is speak- 
ing of horse-races in the Champ de Mars. 

‘* There were a great many persons assembled ; but nothing resembling 
sport. +. few English horses of third-rate quality, ridden by jockeys of 
the same country, but badly matched, started. One broke down before 
he was half-way round, from the hardness of the course; and the others 
came in like a flock of geese. ‘The Parisians seemed to take no interest 
in the thing, and made nothing like a fair of it, but dispersed as soon as 
the running, which lasted but a short time, was over. The only persons 
who seemed to make a féte of it, were the English jockeys and grooms. 
About thirty or forty of these sat down to a table spread under the trees. 
The cheer consisted of immense joints of roast beef, and rounds of the 
same, interspersed with dishes of potatoes and the national plum-pudding, 
all served together at once. The handmaids were strapping English- 
women, who shuffled through the crowd with the smoking viands, to the 
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astonishment of the Parisians, who very politely made way for them, 
with the exclamation of—* Mon Dieu, quel roti!—Est-ce li de beuf 
salé ?—Sacristi ! c’est en rond de beuf ;—et des pommes de terre en re- 
dingotes! Oh! quec’est drole! Est-ce la fameuz plomb boudin?” Then 
they made a ring round the table, watching the demolition of the eatables, 
and making their remarks thereon. John, however, was not the least 
disconcerted, but went on quite at his ease, merely turning round now 
and then to drink to the health of Mounseer, in a jorum of English porter. 

“ Of these English grooms, there are a great many in Paris. Ever 
Frenchman, who boasts a good stud, has one or more; and they may 
constantly be seen at the gates of the livery stables, being readily known 
by their clear complexions, knowing look, and peculiar costume, as well 
as by the attitude they stand in, with their legs apart, and their hands in 
their breeches-pockets, or playing with a Scotch terrier. 

* These chaps belong to a genus peculiarly English, variously deno- 
minated, as Flashmen, Swellmen, &c. His full-dress, or toggery, as he 
would call it himself, consists of a single-breasted coat, long in the waist, 
a waistcoat very long, with three or four buttons open at bottom, an im- 
mense pair of breeches, gathered tight at the knee, the buttons of which 
are directly in front, and extend half-way down the calf, top-boots, or 
laced ones with a half-gaiter to meet, a white neckcloth tied somewhat 
a la matelot, and fastened by a large brooch; the whole surmounted by a 
low-crowned hat. 

“ He has a peculiar phraseology of his own, commonly denominated 
slang; spits out of the corner of his mouth; is not a bad fellow in any 
thing but horse-dealing, but there is a privileged rogue. He is to be 

een at all races, horse-fairs, boxing-matches, and such like; and in all 
the various ramifications of the equine business he is a principal mover. 
This class has infinite gradation, from the Gentleman Swell-man who 
takes the ribbons occasionally, down to the Cad who stands behind an 
omnibus. He is of some consequence in society, and even noblemen 
have been known to imitate him, and to feel proud of his company. He 
has a sovereign contempt for every one who makes use of his own legs; 
and locks down upon a French groom, as a bull-dog at a Dutch pug. 
‘Lord bless you, Sir!’ said one of these fellows to me one day, ‘ these 
Frenchmen have as much idear of getting a horse into condition, as I 
would have of fattening a frog!’ ’—vol. 11, pp. 10O—138. 


Nothing in these volumes seems to us better done than the 
sketches of character and peculiarities of person, which are ver 
frequently introduced, though we cannot say much in behalf of his 
taste, which is often as inelegant as his anecdotes are ungraceful. 
Soon after his picture of English Jockeys, we have him dubbing 
certain animals, which received no small notoriety from a late Lord 
Chancellor’s description, with a new name, never before found in 
natural history. ‘The anecdote is about B flats, but what he means 
by this witty nickname is too disgusting for our pages. 

The author jumps from one thing to another with the slightest 
ceremony possible. Immediately after the interesting anecdote of 
B flats comes a complaint of French trickery, and then the pros 
and cons about monopolies. He, however, soon sets his foot upon 
English ground, and again settles, as a retired gentleman, not long 


: 
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after which ‘‘ my wife was brought to bed.” Besides, ‘* the education 
of our children now began to demand attention ;”’ and a long chapter 
we have, describing the outs and ins of his system, which he con- 
siders in several respects to be quite original. We are bad judges 
of his claims on this subject, never having had any experience in 
the line ; but still it is easy to perceive that he very often repeats 
that which has been said a thousand times as well before, and also 
that he is not seldom a theorist, to an extent that would do ho- 
nour to a bachelor, whose children are always non-such examples. 


‘*Most writers on early education have dilated on the importance of 
preventing the minds of children being imbued with false impressions; 
Indeed, too much cannot be said on this subject; for much of the cha- 
racter of our after-life depends on this. I have experienced these effects 
of early impressions in my own person; for, though I believe I can stand 
fire with most persons, I have always felt a repugnance to personal en- 
counters with the sword, which J can only attribute to my mother’s 
screaming out when I cut my finger. All fear from darkness, church- 
yards, ghosts, goblins, &c. may be traced to the nursery. By putting 
children in a dark closet asa punishment, darkness and pain are associated 
in their minds. If they are alarmed at thunder and lightning, it is from 
seeing those around them terrified. On such occasions, therefore, if I 
cannot trust the nurses, 1 have them brought to me. Thus my children 
are not at all alarmed in a thunder-storm. ‘There is another point in 
which I am very particular: 1 never allow them to be rewarded or pu- 
nished through their stomachs: for this is teaching them to be gourmands. 

‘In the formation of the character, of course the most important part 
of a parent’s duty is to imbue the mind with early religious impressions ; 
but it must be obvious to all unprejudiced persons that, in this respect, 
we cannot begin too gradually, nor lay the foundation on too simple 
principles. The most that can be taught a child during the first few 
years, without perplexing his mind, is natural religion—that is, a know- 
ledge of the attributes of the Deity: a love and reverence towards him ; 
an obedience to his commands, as evinced in the natural and self-evident 
principles of right and wrong; a belief in a future state of reward and 
punishment; and the practice of prayer. The doctrines of Christianity 
will follow when the mind is capable of comprehending them, or when 
the judgment, having given its assent to the divine origin of the religion 
of Jesus, is willing to believe, on the faith of God’s word, those mysteries 
which it cannot understand. But to load the infant mind with mysteries, 
before it has been exercised on subjects of rational belief, is, in my opi- 
nion, extremely dangerous ina religious point of view, and adverse to 
the formation of those clear and distinct ideas on which the superstructure 
of education ought to rest.””-—vul. li, pp. 27—32. 


“* Not at all alarmed in a thunder-storm!” We have doubts; 
at any rate, if the father will change the word alarm into 
awe, we do not envy him his success, if he finds his children 
totally uninfluenced by such becoming considerations as fall 
within the meaning of that word; nor is it possible, as soon as 
they learn what has frequently happened during thunder-storms, 
that they can remain unmoved, even although ‘the offspring of J, 
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who “‘ can stand fire with most persons.”” But then he teaches his 
children, without perplexing their minds, “ natural religion—that 
is, a knowledge of the attributes of the Deity. Well, we have no 
right to say after this, what alarms them or what alarms them not. 

We may be allowed to observe, however, that besides certain sin- 
gular statements of facts, we have on the subject of education, 
amongst a number of strikingly happy suggestions, also certain sin- 
gular opinions. In denouncing a public school as injurious to a 
girl, after asserting that it tends to make her as it were an alien to 
her own family, to which she only belongs, and to waste her sym- 
pathies and affections on strangers, he adds— 


‘‘ Friendship can never be useful to a woman, but may prove injurious, 
by diverting her affections from their legitimate objects. Love ina woman 
springs from nature alone. It is nature that makes her cling to her pa- 
rents. It is nature that leads her to love the man; and it is nature that 
binds her to cherish her offspring. Friendships spring not altogether from 
nature; therefore she seldom has them in reality. Rousseau says, and 
truly, that women seldom perform kind offices to each other; they reserve 
all their affection for the other sex and for their children. Notwithstand- 
ing all that literature is indebted to females, why does the reproach of 
blue-stocking still adhere to the fair author? Simply because the cha- 
racter appears unnatural. She seems to be devoting to the public those 
talents, and that time, which were intended for home purposes. Whena 
female, without having any family to require her attention, turns all her 
faculties to the instruction and amusement of mankind, then, indeed, she 
is more than a woman; and, as such, is entitled to our consideration and 
regard.”’—pp. 41, 42. 

Is all this true? We hope part of the statement is not. We 
ask, is the female heart so differently formed from that of the other 
sex, that its love is totally different, or that friendship and 
esteem has no share in its kindred affection? Our author seems 
to say so; but we trust it is a libel. The truth is, that the sort of 
unmeasured asseverations which some persons are fond of indulging 
in, when dealing in characteristics, arise from a desire to be ener- 
getically pointed, abruptly comprehensive, and distinguished for 
happily conceived and expressed contrasts, where there is no con- 
trast, and only a slight variety. But inthe next chapter to the one 
from which we have last quoted, there is much more about female 
education, under the meant-to-be satirically witty head of “ Insti- 
tution for the formation of Wives.” Here the same sort of reckless 
assertions about female character, talents, and duties are crowded 
together; from which one must infer that the writer entertains 
exceedingly disparaging and despotic notions respecting the tender 
sex. Thus— 


“It must be admitted, that amidst all the fashionable accomplishments 
with which it is thought necessary, in these days, to cram the fair specu- 
lators in matrimony, that most desirable of all accomplishments, the art of 
pleasing a husband, is never for a moment thought of. When those allure- 
ments which captivate the eye, the ear, or the imagination, have lost 
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their novelty, or have ceased to be practised, there remains on the modern 
system of female education, nothing solid whereon to build the substantial 
cnjoyments of domestic life. The useful is, on all occasions, made to give 
way to the ornamental. That female who, on the present plan, makes a 
good wife, must not be of the common mould. Thrice happy the man 
who, in the lottery of matrimony, obtains such a prize ! 

‘It cannot be denied that many women have distinguished themselves 
in the field of literature; still it must be admitted, that this is not their 
proper sphere of action. Let such, however, as fecl disposed to devote 
their lives to the advancement of letters follow their inclinations, but let 
them not presume to turn wives. A learned wife may be considered about 
as useful a member of society as a learned pig. Indeed, the latter may 
be looked upon as the less injurious of the two; for all the loss the biue- 
stocking grunter occasions to society is the failure of her half-yearly crop, 
or in postponing till her dotage the surrender of her flitches; it being pre- 
sumed that as long as the said pig exhibits for the profit of its owner, or 
for the gratification of the curious, it is kept free from the incumbrance of 
a family. In this case, no hungry suckers squeak forth their impatience 
while mamma goes through the alphabet to an admiring company, no 
domestic duty is neglected, no moral obligation is broken. But the hap- 
less progeny of a learned human mother must pine in ignorance and 
neglect, while mamma is preparing pap for ‘babes of larger growth,’ 
or in reading for her evening’s exhibition before a select circle of savans ; 
and that wretched appendage, the husband, is prevented from following 
some profitable occupation by the honourable part of amanuensis to his 
better and more learned half.’’—pp. 43—45. 


All this is coarse, beyond what him should expect of him who 
has belonged to the gallant and generous profession of arms, or 
who figures in the character of a contemplative retired gentleman. 
He is excessively offended at the word seminary, instead of school, 
being used in such establishments as are for the education of young 
ladies, but condescends to admit that the adoption of the term is 
right, since “ it would be just as appropriate to give the name of 
school to an establishment for the cramming of turkeys, as to 
such fashionable young-lady-coops as are now used to preparing 
females for the matrimonial market.” We are glad that he has 
left off the swinish comparison, and taken refuge for his rhetoric 
amongst a tribe of bipeds, though “ feather’d o’er they be.”” From 
even this moderated imagery and abuse of female seminaries, a 
stranger, who reposed unlimited confidence in the representations 
of our ex-captain, would necessarily conclude that the English fair 
were the most shallow, deceitful, or depraved race of women. that 
ever were heard of, and, instead of any thing like domestic comfort 
or matrimonial virtues being found in the nation, that English 
wives were, in almost every case, slatterns, fools, or profligates. 
But let not any foreign sojourner who may visit our shores be alto- 
gether frightened out of his propriety by a forlorn prospect of our 
future condition, for our author puts a hypothetical case of reform, 
which he no doubt thinks may be realized, especially, of course, 
since he has condescended to point out the mode of its operation, 
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and what must be its origin, in a passage of unusual pretensions, 
if we may guess from the array of laboured antitheses by which he 
has served up his views. 

‘When female talent is once directed into its proper channel, what 
glorious results may not be anticipated! ‘That genius which could pen 
a Corinne, or a Celebs, will then exert its energies in the important office 
of regulating a family, or in advancing that most useful of all sciences— 
domestic economy. What a revolution in female habits will then be 
effected! Those fingers which once brandished the goose-quill only, will 
then be permitted to explore the inmost recesses of the noble biped which 
supplied it.. That genius which could force us to waste our sympathies on 
a fictitious tale, will then be more profitably employed in drawing tears 
from a calf’s foot, in watching the droppings of a jelly-bag, or in listening 
to the simmering of a mazarine kettle. That magic power which had our 
passions at command, and which, by playing on the weakness of our nature, 
could harrow up our souls with a tale of. misery or of horror, will then 
have a free vent for all its heart-rending propensities in the slaughter of 
the poultry-yard, in the skinning of the eel, in the boiling of the lobster, 
or in extracting from beef and cabbage a bubble and a squeak. That ex- 
alted mind which could smile with contempt at the vituperations of the 
critic, will then listen with equal indifference to the hissing of the tea- 
kettle. She who once presided at the coterte—who was, as it were, the 
sun of her own system, whose wit radiated in electric flashes to the 
furthest extremities of her circle, while the pale envious moons ‘hid their 
diminished heads,’ as she displayed her refulgence, or, when she turned her 
back, shone in her borrowed lJight—may then, without exciting envy, 
or inflicting a pang, exert equal talent in the manufacture of bohea, and 
display her Christian virtues in dispensing to a numerous company the 
refreshing beverage, without its usual accompaniment of scandal. When 
employed in such truly domestic duties, the homely matron will have 
nothing to fear from the malice of the world; no clouds of detraction will 
obscure her modest light, no storms will ruffle her peaceful countenance. 
When those halcyon days arrive, the literary female will superintend her 
fatter of pigs. The press will still team with her productions ; but it will 
be the labour of her hands, not of her brain. Instead of writing fine things, 
she will get them up. Instead of mangling the character of her neigh- 
bours, she will bestow that favour on her house-linen. Instead of saying 
tart things, not easily stomached or digested, she will make tart things to 
go down glibly, by the happy mixture of sweet and sour. The neat well- 
darned white-stocking will take place of the blue. In short, all her habits 
will be changed, and all her ideas concentrated within their proper sphere.”’ 
—pp. 47—50. 

There is more of this sort of pedantic eloquence ; but the above 
must suffice. Let us now contemplate the author as a political 
authority ; and here, surely, he must be allowed to possess no 
slight weight, since he tells us that “ no one has been more baited 
for his political opinions than [ have been. I may safely say not- 
withstanding, that I bear no malice towards any man (marvellous 
liberality !), nor harbour any resentment, except (we pant with 
anxiety) towards a few individuals of my own station in life, who 
have thought proper to withdraw from me (think of that, ye fools 
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and villains !) the light of their countenance, without any personal 
difference whatever.” His confessions exhibit such magnanimity 
and tenderness of principle, that we must proceed with some more 
of them. ‘ I always respect conscientious convictions (who dare 
doubt it after you have said it?), and I can make due allowance for 
early prejudices ; but I acknowledge that I can keep no terms (no 
terms, remember) with those who resist Reform (tremble, ye board- 
ing-school mistresses) from a desire to hold fast the fruits of cor- 
ruption. I know there are many amiable, and, I may add (now 
for exemplary charity), talented persons, who have a superstitious 
dread of innovation, and a kind of filial reverence for antiquity. 
(What is it faint praise does, when coming from a Daniel?) ‘These 
are very useful people in their way. (In their way: this, dear Sir, 
is rather severe; is it not?) ‘They are the ballast which prevents 
the vessel of the State from being overset (nothing sends home a 
truth or a maxim so forcibly to man’s understanding and convic- 
tion as a good and short comparison), and, as such (but, oh! that 
as such), | acknowledge their importance. (Keep what ye have 
got, ye pigs of lead, lest you get no more.) But I confess (how 
condescending again!) I would rather be one of the sails (he prefers 
having wings to being a pig of any kind) which impel the bark in 
her course than a pig of lead in the hold. I venerate (we breathe 
freely again) our Constitution of King, Lords, and Commons 
(well, this should be comfort to William and others, for one month, 
at least), and for this reason (we dread these reasons again), I 
would endeavour to free it from those corruptions which deform it ; 
but (here is something, of course, to re-animate our hopes) [ am 
not so blinded.” We dare not go farther, lest we should be de- 
prived of the little remnant of consolation that is within us ; having, 
therefore, obtained the assurance that ‘“‘ / am not blinded,” we leave 
this part of the author’s confession, praying that he may always 
possess his present clear-sightedness. ~ 

When on the subject of politics, however, it would be wrong 
were we to withhold from our readers part of our retired gentleman’s 
account of the progress of his opinions, from his boyhood upwards. 
Few things are more worthy of contemplation than the growth of 
great men’s minds ; and daring not to doubt that the author before 
us ranks among such weighty and wise specimens of splendid hu- 
manity, why should we not avail ourselves of the ample informa- 
tion before us? In such a case we should be especially grateful for 
the remarkable particularity with which the author has written of 
himself. 

« Thirty-three years have now elapsed since I embarked in life. The 
first twelve years, which comprised my military career, was a stormy 
period in history; and in its hardships and perils | had my full share. 


- When I look back at what 1 was then, and consider what I am now, I 


confess I am not a little surprised at the change which has taken place in 
my opinions on many subjects, but particularly in politics. I was born 
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and bred a Tory. Almost the first sounds that reached my infant ear 
were lamencations at the horrors of the French Revolution, and execra- 
tions against the authors of them. Joined to this, my almost infantine 
enrolment in the profession of arms (for I was a lieutenant at eight years 
old, as I have already explained in my former memoirs,) brought me 
naturally into mental collision with our ancient eneniy, and led me to 
look upon a Frenchman, and every thing belonging to him, with hatred. 
I learnt, at the same time to venerate Pitt, and to curse Fox, and to con- 
sider the party to which the latter belonged as leagued with the enemies 
of my country. 

“ With these feelings and prejudices I went forth into the world at the 
age of seventeen; and it is by no means surprising that, in the bustle of 
a military life spent in camps far distant from my native country, and 
associating only with persons of my own profession, my attention should 
mever have been directed to subjects connected with civil policy. 

“To be sure, the rapid increase of a national debt, already great beyond 

conception, and a novelty in the history of the world, did sometimes strike 
me as a thing to stagger my faith in the ‘ powers that were.’ But this 
was only a passing thought; and it was not till I had given up the pro- 
fession of arms, and had sat down quietly, that I began seriously to think 
on the affairs of my country. No doubt the prejudices of my youth and 
education had been gradually wearing away, and giving place to more 
enlarged views, which, joined to a natural detestation of every thing like 
oppression or tyranny, prepared my mind for the reception of liberal 
opinions. Sober reflection and some reading brought me to see things in 
their true colours, and to view the system upon which Great Britain had 
been governed for many years, as not only in theory revolting to reason 
and common sense, but in practice ruinous. Mine was nota sudden con- 
version tonew-doctrines. One byone my early prepossessions disappeared, 
and I have now become as hearty a liberal—Radical if you please—as is 
consistent with respect for the British. Constitution—not as delivered to 
us by our ancestors, but as improved by the great measure of Reform, 
which has placed the power where it ought to be—in the hands of the 
people. Whether or not I shall proceed onwards to Republicanism will 
depend on the working of this second charter of British rights, when it 
shall have received those alterations in its details, the necessity of which 
is becoming every day more apparent. 
- “ The reader is already in possession of my sentiments on various sub- 
jects of Policy. There is, however, one leading question which I have 
not yet touched upon, and on which I cannot take leave of the public, 
without expressing my opinion—that is, the Church Establishment,”— 
pp. 879—382. 


Upon all occasions we keep our pages free from politica] fervour, 
and must be excused if we request those who wish to be enlight- 
ened by our ex-officer’s sentiments “ on various subjects of policy” 
to betake themselves to the volumes in which they are at length 
detailed. We may be allowed to remark, however, that in these 
sentiments we have found nothing but what is to be heard in any 
radical publication of the last two years. To our taste his book 
would have been much more attractive had it dealt in sketches of 
character and snatches of sentiment, such as a retired and reflecting 
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man might at all times render agreeable and instructive, even al- 
though he was as common-place as our author. The following is a 
favourable specimen, were it not for that eternal /. 


“In 1833 I set out with my family to pay our relations and. friends in 
Leicestershire a visit. Ten years had elapsed since I left that county. 
Now, really ten years makes some difference in the appearance of one’s 
acquaintance. ‘The child of former years has grown into manhood. ‘The 
little girl, whom you have dandled on your knee, and kissed over and over 
again, is now a young woman, and returns your bow with a modest curtsy, 
or perhaps presents her smiling offspring to accept those caresses, which, 
from her altered state, she herself can no longer becomingly receive. The 
school-boy, whom you treated at the pastry-cook’s, and whom you tipped 
with half-a-crown at parting, now talks of his dogs, his hunters, and his 
regiment. ‘The youth of former days has become a sober married man 
with afamily. The whiskers of cotemporaries are fast turning grey. Your 
old companion in sport is laid up with the gout, and your old gouty friend 
is laid under the sod. And so they are passing on through the magic-lan- 
tern of life. Now, when one sees all this, ome naturally goes home and 
looks in the glass, to endeavour to trace the progress of time in one’s own 
person; but there is no mirror so true as the face of an old acquaintance. 
At one time, when I went to London, I knew almost every second per- 
son I met in the haunts of the idle; but each successive year the number 
of my acquaintances diminished, till now, when I go up, I may walk for 
half an hour without meeting a face that I know. Surely, then, I must be 
getting old. My remaining cotemporaries in arms are major. generals. I 
have one school-fellow a bishop, another the warden of a college, one the 
head-master of a public school, one a judge, and two sergeants-at-law. 
Must I not, then, be getting old? I recollect the time when I should have 
thought a person of my age an elderly man, and yet I should now proba- 
bly quarrel with the man who were to call me so. Surely this is a sign of 
dotage, and | must positively be getting old. But, if I am, what is there 
to be ashamed of, if I do not retain the vices or the follies of youth? Ay, 
there’s the rub! How few of us can say that? and not I,I fear. Well, 
then, if I am getting old, it is no more than a great many persons of my 
age are: so, as I cannot mend the matter, nor stop the hand of Time, I 
had better take Time by the forelock, if it have not, like myself, grown 
bald, and endeavour to make the best use of that portion of existence which 
may yet be allotted to me.”—pp. 146—148. 


Enough has been cited from these pages to show the style and 
some of the opinions of the author, from which the spirit of the 
whole may be pretty shrewdly understood. It does seem to us, 
however, that besides the egotism of his style, the errors or absur- 
dities of some of his opinions, and the coarseness of his pictures, that 
there is in the spirit some things fully asbadas anything in his style; 
something at one time vulgar, at another un-English. These fea- 
tures are perhaps, however, chiefly owing to the exaggeration and 
caricature that belong to many of his representations. We take 
as an example part of what is said of a troop of yeomanry cavalry, 


regarding which the author evidently allows his political creed to 
sway his description. 
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‘‘ This consisted of a medley of farmers, half-pay officers—naval as well 
as military—and tradesmen, many of whom had never bestrode a horse in 
their lives, and who depended on chance for the means of mounting them- 
selves. Having been one of the corps myself, 1 may be fairly allowed to 
criticise it; and I must say that a more contemptible description of troops 
(if troops they can be called) cannot be well imagined. They are calcu- 
lated to frighten a mob, and nothing more. A few resolute fellows, with 
pitchforks in their hands, and handkerchiefs tied at the end of them, would 
suffice to defeat a whole troop. They would only have to shake their 
ragged flags in the faces of the horses to set them ail to the right about ; 
but if a few squibs and crackers were thrown amongst them the confusion 
‘would be irreparable, and in many instances the separation of man and 
beast effectually accomplished. Only conceive the time and trouble re- 
quired to make a dragoon and his horse, when both are of an age to bear 
the requisite discipline, and then imagine the possibility of rendering efh- 
cient, for any purpose of warfare, such men and such cattle as our Yeomanry 
are composed of, with the means and time afforded. I don’t dispute the 
bravery of the men—they are Englishmen; but what is bravery without 
discipline ? and, even allowing the men to be efficient, of what use could 
they be on inefficient horses : > Isay, then, with Yeomanry the horses 
should only be considered as the means of quick transport, in which capa- 
city they may be of great use. In action they should be altogether out of 
the question (unless the mob think proper to be frightened, and to run 
away at the sight of them), for the object is nut to pursue a mob, but to 
break and disperse it. The men, therefore, should be armed with carbines, 
and drilled as infantry—a comparatively easy task ; and when required to 
act, they should dismount (a few remaining to hold the horses), and not 
subject themselves to be defeated in the manner above described. 

“ View then Boniface (he is one of our serjeants) issuing forth from 
the sign of the Red Lion; near the door stands a group of idle urchins, 
with looks compounded of awe and ridicule, and at least as much disposed 
to quiz as to admire the hero of the tap-room. ‘ Only see,’ says one, he’s 
got some silver stripes on his arm.’ But a proud look from the serjeant, 
with a nod of his horse-hair plume, silences their remarks. But what is 
the charger about? Is he pawing the ground, proud of his military trap- 
pings, and impatient to join in ‘the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war?’ No, I cannot take upon myself to say that he is. If poor Rosi- 
nante displays any impatience, it consists in a nervous trepidation of the 
limbs at the thought of the weight he is about to carry, increased as it is 
by the addition of pistols, sword, cloak, valise, &c. Now Boniface, 
gathering up the reins in his left hand, applies his left foot to the stirrup, 
and then, intending to do the thing in style, he brings up his right leg 
with a sweep more than usually brisk, and quite sufficient to plant him in 
a common saddle; but oblivious of the unusual projection in the shape of 
a valise, the knee of the horseman encounters an obstacle, which, on the 
principle of action and re-action, sends him back with such force as to lay 
him sprawling in the mud. Poor Boniface is sadly disconcerted, particu- 
larly as the accident has elicited the laughter of the by-standers. But 
having, with the assistance of his Missus, who stands at the door, wiped 
the dirt off his clothes, he again essays to mount; but on this occasion, 
determined to clear the valise, he gives his leg and body such a swing as 
would infallibly have pitched him on his nose, if the Squire, who is hold- 
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ing the horse and off-stirrup, had not intercepted him. His cap, however, 
which partook of the velocity of the falling body, tumbles into the gutter; 
and the gay plume is all besmeared with filth, which it takes his wife some 
little time to remove. The perpendicular being restored, another difficulty 
is to be overcome: the holsters and cloak have taken possession of the 
post usually allotted to his belly. What is to bedone? The straps must 
be loosened to admit the corporation, and now the aforesaid appendages 
hang over the horse’s neck in the most ridiculous manner. But there is 
no help for it: there they must remain dangling backwards and forwards 
to the great annoyance of the said belly. Off we goatlength; but before 
the serjeant gets a few yards from his door, Rosinante, who is not yet 
reconciled to the sword and sabre-dash, begins to show symptons of dis- 
approbation; for fear of the consequences of which Boniface is compelled 
to ride along holding at arm’s length the obnoxious weapon and its ac- 
companiments—a pretty picture truly ! ’’—pp. 347—349, 351—353. 

It is clear that the writer chuckled most self-complacently over 
these representations. But are they fair and true? Is he alone 
the only man that eats fire? Is he in any respect superior to thou- 
sands of English farmers and yeomen? Discipline! who denies 
its efficacy? But volunteers—undisciplined peasantry—a whole 
population, in countries that cannot be named along with England, 
have done as gallant and efficient deeds in resisting invaders as 
ever disciplined troops have done, or ever will do, although the 
should be constructed of such retired heroes as the author himself. 
What did the undisciplined men, with English blood in their veins, 
do at New Orleans, under General Jackson? What have they 
not done in the Peninsula, and many other quarters of the world ? 
Service will secure discipline, and without it even our regular pro- 
fessors of arms are not to be trusted, though many of them may 
boast, “« I believe I can stand fire with most persons.”’ But it is 
fair to remember that this announcement was moderated by the 
admission, ‘“‘ I have always felt a repugnance.to personal encoun- 
ters with the sword, which I can only attribute to my mother’s 
screaming out when I cut my finger.” The “ could steel,” as Ge- 
neral Picton called it, is not for our captain; we, therefore, can 
easily understand whence he judged of the yeomanry corps to 
which he belongs—not, be it known, from any pain or damage 
which a cut might occasion himself, but because others might 
scream. Prodigious! 





Arr. XI.—History of the British Colonies. By R. Montcomery Mar- 
Tin, F.S.S. Vol. V. London: Cochran and Co. 1835. 


Mr. M. Martin has in this great work exemplified happily what 
may be accomplished by honesty of purpose, persevering labour, 
and independent talent. He has by the present volume concluded 
a work not more called for than it was new; and when we consider 
the immense variety of information requisite to its completion, and 
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the want of guides, by whom his path might have been pointed out, 
it is astonishing that he should have been able to approach any 
thing like a satisfactory history of the unparalleled and unmeasured 
possessions of the British nation. That there are several miscal- 
culations and errors in the five thick octavo volumes of this history 
need not be denied; the wonder is that they are not glaring and 
multitudinous. Owing to the heretofore deficient state of statistical 
knowledge—for Mr. Martin says that there are scarcely two 
official returns alike (the Board of Trade varying from the Colonial 
Office, the Custom House from the East India House, and so on)— 
most men would have grown impatient and heartless in the course 
of such a performance as this, and many years might have elapsed 
before the constantly accumulating difficulties and perplexities of 
the subject were again attempted to be unravelled. The accom- 
plishment of much of the present work, however, has not onl 
cleared the way, and mastered the most formidable of these diffi- 
culties, thereby affording to future cultivators of the same field un- 
speakable advantages, but it has in itself scope, extent, minuteness, 
and accuracy sufficient to render it at all times a safe book of re- 
ference regarding every branch of the political, statistical, commer- 
cial, and social condition of every one of our foreign and colonial 
possessions, in so far as these can at present be reached and inves- 
tigated. Nor can it be doubted that the author will always be 
adding to his information and correcting his history as more light 
reaches him. We learn, indeed, that he is preparing for the press 
a volume on the Colonies of France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, 
Russia, Turkey, &c., which must open up to him and his readers ad- 
ditional access to a knowledge of our own colonial system of policy. 
No work of the kind, it appears, at present exists; nor can we 
think of any writer who is likely to be half as well accomplished for 
the undertaking as Mr. Martin. 

When speaking of the conquests accomplished by industry, ta- 
- lent, and patriotism, it is right to let our author be generally heard 
as to the motives and aids which have attended him in this history, 
not merely in justice to his own enterprize and work, but as an en- 
conragement to others. In alluding to the warmth with which he 
has advocated the colonial interests, and the consequent supposition 
that he had some connection with them, he states that he never 
possessed any interest, territorial or pecuniary, direct or indirect, in 
any colony. ‘“ I am not,” says he, “‘ engaged in commerce; I 
hold no Government office, I have received no Government aid, 
nor have I procured the patronage of any individual or association.” 
We cannot question his enthusiastic patriotism, nor doubt that the 
guiding motive in this great undertaking and performance was that 
noble ambition which found its best reward in benefiting his coun- 
try. He has advocated those principles in which he believes the 
best interests of the realm to be involved, and he prays that Al- 
mighty Providence, who has ordained this vast oceanic empire, 
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may imbue the minds of the British nation with a due sense of 
the magnitnde of their transmarine possessions, and also of the 
duties required of the possessors. The more effectually to impress 
and enlighten the nation respecting these possessions, he is about 
to bring out an additional volume, for which we look with impa- 
. tience, in which he will endeavour to trace the rise and fall of em- 
pires—the colonial policy of ancient as well as modern nations— 
the connecting link between Great Britain and her colonies—the 
advantages or disadvantages of such possessions, and the reforms 
which may be accomplished in unison with the advancing spirit of 
the age. Such a volume is necessary to the completion of his work, 
wherein a conclusion may be arrived at on such important points, 
after the full development of facts contained in the preceding parts; 
thus, together with the volume about te appear cn the Colonies of 
Foreign Powers, forming, by the hand of one man, the fullest and 
most condensed information that has ever been published on colonial 
possessions. | 
The present volume is confined to the British colonies and pos- 
sessions in Europe, some of which are chiefly valuable in a military 
point of view, or as impregnable fortresses, secure harbours, and 
depéts for the protection, of commerce. Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Gozo, the Ionian Islands, the Norman Isles, &c. are therefore 
treated of with the author’s accustomed power and accuracy. In 
offering a few extracts, we can, of course, chiefly mean by doing so 
to exhibit the merits of the work, not to astonish readers with’ 
novelties. Mr. Martin's work has to deal with facts, not with 
ingenious speculations, and it is only to show how distinctly and 
minutely these facts are given that we present a few specimens. 
For this purpose we select Malta, which has been known, at least 
for more than eighteen hundred years, and is understood to be 
Melita, where St. Paul-was shipwrecked. It is even said that the 
Pheenicians landed here, and formed a colony, many centuries 
before the Christian era. Mr. Martin sketches its history rapidly. 
The Knights of St. John obtained the island from Charles V., in 
1530, which was then in a wretched condition. But these brave 
and devoted men soon changed its appearance ; churches, hospitals, 
and infirmaries were speedily erected; a regular and magnificent 
city was created on a barren rock; and formidable barriers con- 
structed, rendering their stronghold superior to any in Christen- 
dom at that period. The Knights had not been very many years 
established here till they were repeatedly assailed by the mighty 
armies of Turkey ; and theardour and confidence of any comparatively 
small but patriotic island-force should be invigorated by a glance 
at the exploits performed at this period by this high-minded 
handful of men. Perhaps Malta is only second to Gibraltar, con- 
sidering our commerce in eastern Europe, both as a commercial 
emporium and naval station. Mr. Martin considers it as no less ; 
and with a view to impress upon the British mind more fully similar 
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convictions, he has been at pains to give us a graphic and eloquent 
account of one of the bravest and most exemplary defences that 
was ever made, by the Knights of St. John and the Maltese, so 
far back as about the middle of the sixteenth century of our era, 
when the Turks landed in Malta 30,000 troops. La Valette, who 
was at this time Grand Master, had but 700 Knight: and 8,500 


of the Maltese ; nevertheless, 1,500 Turks fell on the tirst landing. 


‘‘ Solyman commenced a vigorous land attack on St. Elmo Castle, (24th 
May, 1565), with ten 80 pounders, 2 culverins, 60 pounders, and an 
enormous basilise carrying stone balls of 160 lbs. weight, to which was 
added at the same time a furious cannonade from the Turkish ships with 
long culverins. The castle had but 300 men for its defence. The Turks 
attempted to storm the ravelins, wh:ch cost them a loss of 3,000 men, and 
the Order lost 20 knights and 100 soldiers; the siege still continued; La 
Valette cheered the spirits and stimulated the drooping courage of the 
small band in St. Elmo; at night he sent boats to convey away the 
wounded, and throw in reinforcements ; the Turks persisted in their des- 
perate efforts, and suffered much in their attacks from hoops covered with 
wool and cotton steeped in brandy and oil, saltpetre. &c., and then thrown 
lighted on them from the battlements. ‘The Bashaws who had charge of 
the siege, ashamed at the resistance offered by a single castle, determined 
on a general assault on the 16th June; the night previous to which was 
spent in one continued and tremendous cannonade which razed the wall 
even to the rock on which the castle was built. The Turkish arm 
entered the ditch (which they had nearly filled up) to the sound of martial 
music, and the assault commenced with terrific fury on either side, the 
Turks being determined to revenge their past defeats, and the knights 
intent only on the defence of their honour, which was far dearer to them 
than life: the batteries at Fort St. Angelo, La Sangle, and the Burgh 
(Borgo) continued an incessant fire on the besiegers, and the fiery hoops 
and combustibles thrown from the walls, spread death and terror around ; 
after an assault cf six hours, the Turks gave way with a loss of 2,000 men, 
while 17 knights were killed in the breach, and 300 Maltese perished or 
were disabled. La Valette instantly threw a reinforcement of 159 volun- 
teers into the castle, to prevent which, in future, the Turks ‘cut off all 
communication between the Burgh and the castle, by means of extensive 
entrenchments, at which they worked night and day. 

‘On the 21st June another grand assault was made on St. Elmo by the 
whole Turkish army, who were three times repulsed, and as often with 
the most sanguinary imprecations returned to the charge ; numbers of the 
knights perished, and the close of the day alone checked for a time this 
unequal contest. ‘The heroic defenders, as soon as night closed, sent an 
expert swimmer to cross the Port and inform the Grand Master of their 
deplorable situation; five large boats were instantly armed with knights, 
anxious to join their aid to that of their wounded and exhausted com- 
panions ; but all their efforts to get to the Castle were fruitless. The 
knights in St. Elmo seeing all relief hopeless, determined to perish in its 
defence ; they took the Sacrament during the night, and having tenderly 
embraced each other, returned to their posts to mect the death which was 
now inevitable ; those whose: wounds prevented their walking were carried 
in chairs to the breaches, and with swords grasped in their feeble hands, 
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had a death-like energy given to their expiring strength. At day break 
the Turks returned to the assault, shouting with the assurance of victory ; 
they were met as before with invincible courage ; the Maltese vied with 
the knights in heroism, and those who were unable to stand, continued 
still to fight. After four hours’ assault, there remained but 60 men to de- 
fend the breach ; L’Amraude, the commanding knight, finding the Turks 
on the point of forcing it, called to his aid some soldiers, who, till that 
moment, had been placed on the cavalier before the fort; the Bashaw, 
finding the breach thus reinforced, pretended to retreat, but it was only to 
take possession of the cavalier; the besieged took advantage of this respite 
to bind up their wounds, in order that they might be able yet a little while 
longer to continue the combat, which the Turks returned toat 11 o’clock 
with redoubled fury. 

‘‘ The Janissaries having gained the top of the cavalier made choice of 
those they wished to destroy; most of the knights were thus slain; and 
the few remaining soldiers and survivors perished in the breach ; the ter- 
rible assault having only ceased when not one knight or Maltese was 
alive. ‘The Bashaw entered the castle, but found none to wreak his fur 
on, all its noble defenders, namely, 300 knights, and 1,300 Maltese, were 
slain; while he himself had lost 8,000 of the flower of his Janissaries. 
‘What resistance,’ exclaimed the Turkish commander, looking towards 
the Burgh and St. Angelo, ‘may we expect from the parent when the 
child, small as it is, has cost us our bravest soldiers:!” Mustapha Bashaw 
had then, as an intimidation, the breasts of the knights cut open; their 
hearts torn out; and as an insult to the Christians, their bodies placed in 
the shape of a cross, then covering them with their sowJrevest, and fasten- 
ing them to planks, they were thrown into the sea, that the tide might 
carry them to the Burgh; La Valette, in order to teach the Bashaw that 
he could make reprisals, had the Turkish prisoners put to death, and load- 
ing the cannon with their still bleeding heads, fired them into the enemy’s 
camp. —pp. 12—15. 

La Sangle, St. Michael, and the Burgh, were afterwards succes- 
sively attacked ; but after almost incredible achievements the Turks 
were repulsed, although 80,000 men at one time, armed with a kind 
of morion, ball-proof, and which reached as low as the shoulders, 
besieged, and attempted to take by storm, the strong hold of the 
Knights. On the arrival of some Sicilian reinforcements, the 
Turks raised the siege, leaving 25,000 of their bravest troops 
among the dead, while 260 Knights, with more than 7,000 sol- 
diers and inhabitants fell in the cause of Christianity. But as the 
Knights were now reduced with their followers to scarcely 600 
men, the greater part of whom were wounded, it became a question 
whether they should abandon Malta. La Valette, however, de- 


- clared he would rather be buried in the ruins, which the Turks were 


again threatening to accomplish, than fly. The city of La Valette 
was built at this time, most of the Christian princes in Europe 
contributing great assistance to the forwarding of the work. The 
following is a description of the principal buildings at present 
in Malta :— 


«The other most remarkable buildings are the palace of the Grand- 
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Masters, now the residence of the Governor, the lodges of the different 
languages, the Conservatory, the University, the Treasury, the Palace of 
Justice, the Hospital, the public Bank, (Monte di Pieta), the Barracks, the 
Royal Teatre, and the Exchange. ‘The architecture of all these struc- 
tures is chiefly distinguished by two qualities generally to be found in the 
Maltese constructions; the one an exquisite taste in the composition 
of the general subjects, and the other a noble plainness in the arrange- 
ment of single parts. The front of the Provencal lodge, that of Castille, 
and that of the Conservatory are the most notable for their style of archi- 
tecture. One part of the latter edifice serves for the public library, which 
contains about a hundred thousand volumes. Another very useful library, 
though not so vast, has been established in another part of the same build- 
ing: it bears the name of the Garrison Library, and is of great utility to 
its numerous readers, by the readiness with which books are obtained, 
without the least inconvenience. Next to the Library is an extensive 
Museum, divided into several rooms, each containing a great variety 
of interesting objects, such as a large collection of medals, several vases, 
the antiquities of the island, ancient marbles, &c. 

‘*The body of the Hospital consists of several large airy apartments, 
and immense storehouses, capable of containing an extraordinary, number 
of patients. During the government of the Grand-Masters, the sick had 
all the utensils employed in their service of silver, but of such plain work- 
manship as sufficiently proved that they were adopted from a motive of 
cleanliness, and not as objects of luxury. 

** The Grand-Master’s palace, now the residence of the Governor, is an 
immense square pile of building, externally unornamented, but of an im- 
posing appearance. The ee are large and convenient, and every- 
where enriched with splendid furniture, beautiful pictures, hangings, and 
damasks. There is here also a great collection of arms of all kinds, 
arranged with the utmost precision and remarkable good taste. The 
arsenal is another respectable establishment: it was formerly of the 
greatest importance under the Grand-Mastership of the order; but it owes 
its late enlargement to the British Government. Another structure, at pre- 
sent suspended, but which: the Maltese earnestly hope to see finally brought 
to a completion, is the excavation of a vast basin for the expeditious refit- 
ting of ships. A work, the general convenience of which may be instantly 
' perceived, deserves the special attention of Government. 

‘« The barracks and hospitals are numerous, and an idea of their substan- 
tial structure may be formed from the fact, that the lower floors of the bar- 
racks are formed frequently of the surface of the quarries, whence the 
stone has been mined for the construction of the fortifications, while the 
lower parts of the walls are merely the rock perpendicularly scarped. The 
barracks or casements are all bomb-proof; ventilation is kept up by long 
galleries and large doors of communication ; the heat of summer is little 
felt. in such barracks, the supply of water to which is copious, and the faci- 
lities for sea-bathing and exercise admirable. A great many monuments 
are inclosed in the circuit of the ramparts, which are never visited by an 
Englishman without emotion : namely those of—Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
Sir Alexander Ball, Sir Thomas Maitland, the Marquis of Hastings, 
Admiral Hotham, Sir Robert Spencer, and others illustrious in British 
history. 

“ The casals, or towns, or villages scattered throughout the island, are 
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neatly and strongly built ; and the old capital of Citta Vecchia, or Nota- 
dele, is antique in structure and appearance. It preserves among the na- 
tives its ancient name of Medina, and is still remarkable as the seat of the bi- 
shoprick; it contains the palace of the first Grand Masters, together with the 
cathedral of Malta, adjoining which is an excellent college. The chief cu- 
riosity is the celebrated catacombs, an extensive labyrinth of subterranean 
streets crossing each other in every direction ; they are cut in the rock at 
a depth of about 15 feet below the surface ; and the number of passages 


and corridors is so great and so regular that it may well be called a subter- 
ranean city. 


‘The famed grotto of St. Paul is not far distant, and consists of a large 
cave, divided into three separate parts by iron grates: in the furthest 
part from the entrance is a beautiful statue of St. Paul, of white marble. 
A part of the cave resembles the nave of a church, and is constantly covered 
with a surprising degree of vegetation. 

‘The roads are generally good, and extend to all parts of the island, so as 
to admit of easy access by mules, asses, horses, carts and caleches or single 
horse carriages ; and communications by water are also free, safe and cheap, 
hundreds of commodious boats keeping up a constant intercourse between 
the cities on each side of the harbour, while boats of a larger class ply re- 
gularly to Gozo and Sicily.” —pp. 160—162. 


The climate of this island is almost tropical; and of diseases 
ophthalmia is prevalent. As to the appearance and character of 
the Maltese, they are described as generally of middle stature, 
with robust frames, small hands and feet, black hair, sometimes 
inclined to frizzle, and skin swarthy those exposed to the classes 
atmosphere ; their eyes are dark and bright, and the higher classes 
of females are remarkable for that fulness of languishing beauty 
which constitutes the great charm of Oriental women. The 
men are represented as industrious, active, frugal, attached to their 
country, passive, but, as has often been proved, nowise deficient in 
courage. Those persons who are in easy circumstances dress like 
Europeans, while the lower orders affect more flowing styles. The 
Maltese marry early. Tobacco, in the form of smoking, is abso- 
lutely an article of. diet, but unaccompanied by drinking of wine, 
&c. A very small quantity of animal food is used by even the 
higher classes. Bathing from sunset until near midnight is com- 
mon with both sexes. Music is one of the most general of their 
amusements; dancing, horse and boat-racing, processions in honour 
of numerous saints, with an occasional village May-pole festi- 
val, are the common forms of relaxation. As may be expected, 


where drunkenness is. rare, quarrelling 1s equally nae ote As to 
religion, &c.— 


‘“‘ A scrupulous attention to the'rites of their church is characteristic of 
the Maltese, whose established faith is that of Rome. The landed property 
belonging to the church is considerable ; and there are about 1000 secular 
and regular clergy in the two islands. 

‘** Previous to the year 1827, many of the churches enjoyed the privilege 
of sanctuary : and ecclesiastics were not under the jurisdiction of the civil 
tribunals: but a law was passed in that year abolishing those privileges, 
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and the bishop’s court has now jurisdiction only in spiritual matters. The 
archbishop of the island has now a seat in the legislative council. 

«There is a Protestant clergyman, and the service is performed ina 
chapel in the governor’s palace ; it is not, however, large enough to contain 
half the Protestants who reside at Valetta, and it is a well founded subject 
of complaint that a church has not been built. A military chaplain per- 
forms service for the garrison, in a building not very suitable for the pur- 
pose: indeed, the want of any suitable Protestant church must appear 
very striking to those who visit the island, when it is recollected that it 
has been a British possession thirty-five years. ‘The church service is now 

erformed in Valetta in one of the lower offices of the palace, formerly 
either the kitchen or wine cellar of the grand master; and the accommo- 
dation on the other side of the water, in the Borgo, is worse, consisting only 
of what was a sort of storehouse of small dimensions. 

‘* Education is well attended to in Malta. There is a college in Va- 
letta, instituted by the grand master Pinto in 1771 ; it is held in the con- 
vent of the suppressed Jesuits, and has lately undergone complete reform. 
Degrees in divinity, law, and physic, are conferred under certain regula- 
tions; and there is a preparatory school attached to it, in which all boys are 
received upon payment of atrifle. The support of the college devolves 
upon Government, as on the expulsion of the Jesuits from Malta, their 
property, which now amounts to about 700/. a-year, was allotted for the 
support of the university, and of a church which now costs the government 
176/. per annum, the remainder being devoted to the university, in which 
there are 490 scholars ; those in higher schools (unless specially exempted 
by the council) pay 4s. 2d. each month, from which is defrayed the salary 
of the secretary (1/. 15s. 4d. per month), and certain pensions to superan- 
nuated professors. ‘To this fund the students in medicine, surgery, and 
anatomy, do not contribute, but pay 45. 2d. each month to their respective 
professors. 

«« There are two normal schools, at which more than 1000 boys and girls 
are educated free of any expense. These schools, together with a small 
one at Gozo, are supported chiefly by government—private subscriptions 
are however received. ‘There was, for a considerable time, much jealousy 
on the part of the Catholic clergy on the subject of education, as it was 
feared that it might be made use of as the means of conversion. This 
feeling has subsided ; and in one of the normal schools lately established, a 
canon of the church is the principal director. 

‘« The children are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and the rudiments 
of Italian grammar, and in some instances, English and Latin: the females 
are taught needlework, spinning, and weaving. 

«‘ Of private schools there are 82 in Malta: viz. 24 in Valetta and Flo- 
riana; 25 in Vittoriosa, Sanglea, and Conspicua; and the remainder in the 
different casals, or villages. In Gozo there are six private seminaries, and 
a public free-school in Rabato, with 35 scholars. | 

‘«‘ Manufactures—are chiefly comprised in the weaving of cotton, and the — 
spinning of cotton thread, both of which are much prized in Greece, Ger- 
many, Barbary, &c. A variety of articles are woven, such as coverlets, 
table-cloths, towelling, sail-cloth, dresses for the peasantry, &c.. This ma- 
nufacture has long been celebrated :. Diodorus Siculus (lib. v.) states, that 
the cotton cloth of Maita was superior to all other in firmness and softness; 
and Cicero, in his Oration against Verres, enumerates, among the-articles 
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of his plunder, certain remarkable fine cotton dresses fur women, Wrought 
at Malta, together with 400 amphoree of Maltese wines. 

‘« The value of the cottons manufactured is upwards of 118,000/. Black 
silk stuff is also made. Ship-building is on the increase, the Maltese being 
good carpenters; the timber press ed is chiefly from the Adriatic.: About 
50,000,000 of segars are annually made, and find a market in every port 
of the Mediterranean. Stone, for paving and building, is quarried and 
exported in considerable quantities to Constantinople, the Black Sea, 
Egypt, &c. The Maltese jewellers are remarkable for the elegance of their 
gold fillagree-work, neck chains, &c. Salt is prepared in large quantities 
by exposing sea-water in the cavities of the rocks to solar evaporation. As 
ship-builders, the Maltese are highly prized. Large quantities of sofas, 
chairs, &c. are annually exported to the Ionian Isles, Greece, and other 
places.” —pp. 215—217, 219. 

The press is under the control of Government, and all freedom 
or dissemination of public opinion by means of a newspaper is un- 
known. This sounds odd to English ears. The upper classes 
speak Italian—the common people a patos compounded of Arabic, 
German, Italian, and other languages. English is. becoming ge- 
nerally understood throughout the island. 

Malta contains about 50,000 acres of cultivated land. About 
half is private property ; the remainder may be nearly divided 
between the crown and the church. Property on short lease 
cannot be sub-let without the consent of the proprietor, and in all 
arable lands it is prohibited to sow wheat and barley two years 
running—facts that augur well of the judgment of the agriculturists. 
The principal products are cotton, grain, and sulla ; a number of 
green sorts of vegetables, however, are cultivated as intermediate 
crops between cotton and corn. It is from the sale of cotton and 
cattle that the farmers are enabled generally to pay their rents. 

To a great variety of other matters, the author, as in every 
colony or possession of which he has treated, directs his attention. 
But without citing more of his particular descriptions, we observe 
generally that he surveys, explains, and descends into every branch 
of Sadscelalin which a country and a community can offer, and 
every part is executed with a degree of earnest pains-taking, 
whether we regard his spirit of fidelity, his unwearied research, or 
his fearless assertion of the whole truth as it appears to him, that 
may well become an example to all writers of constitutional and 
historical works. ‘The same high-toned sustainment of moral 
purity, the saine reverence of sacred truths, characterize the present 
volume, that attracted our admiration and praise in those that 
preceded. Nor, now that Mr. Martin has completed his history, 
is it too much to declare that he has earned a noble and undying 
reputation as a scholar, a sound reasoner, an ardent advocate of 
freedom, a spotless moralist, and a consistently zealous Christian. 


His concluding paragraph on Malta exhibits him in some of these 
characters. 
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‘History proves that Malta, from the time of the Cartheginians upwards, 
owed the greatnéss which it,exhibited at various periods, to its being a free 
port; and it has always declined when its commerce was checked by duties 
and restrictions, or when treated as a mere Iilitary post ; our government 
has unfortunately been disposed to regard it in the latter light; the people 
are denied the exercise of political rights—free public discussion prohibited 
—military governors, military secretaries, and military officials abound— 
and little else is considered but how the revenue may be augmented to the 
maintenance of salaries and patronage; for which purpose duties are im- 
posed on trade which should, particularly in a place like Malta, be as free 
as air; while the quarantine duties imposed for general protection, are 
levied on the goods and passengers arriving in the island, instead of on! the 
national treasury and local income. It is to be hope that the impolicy of 
pursuing this pernicious system has been perceived, and that the removal 


‘of the duties from various articles imported into Malta, is but a prelude to 


the total annihilation of all customs and duties, the enactment of which in 
such a place is as barbarous ag it is impolitic. ‘Phe few merchants who 
have survived the wreck of so wretched a system (if system it can be called, 

which is without rule or reason) complain also, and strongly, of the fre- 
quent changing of the tariff; within a few years there have been three 
different schedules, so that no person can count on the stability of the laws 
which his property is subject to. ‘The state of jurisprudence also, inciting 
as it does to constant litigation, is unfavourable to the successful prosecu- 
tion of trade; while. the poverty of the people, owing to heavy taxation, 

combined with a total absence of self- government, aided by a custom- 
house and quarantine duties, renders Malta one of the least prosperous 
possessions of the British crown. | It will cost England nothing to 
render Malta once more flourishing and happy ;—let it be declared a 
totally free port (the quarantine expenses being levied out of the 
general taxes )—let a representative assembly be given to the Maltese, with 
power, of course, to remedy the numerous existing abuses, and to revise 
the system of taxation now in force. By thus acting Malta may again 
become that which nature designed it for—the centre of an active com- 
merce; its industrious, skilful, and peaceful inhabitants will carry British 
merchandize in smail and large quantities where English ships would not 
think of proceeding, thus enriching themselves and benefitting us. We 
owe these boons, or rather let me call them rights, to the Maltese, who 
fought bravely for that political liberty which we so shamefully deprived 
them of, without having even the plea of conquest to justify our proceed- 
ings. I cannot here enter into a detail of the arguments by which the ne- 
cessity for the adoption of these measures would be supported, they will be 
fonnd in my ‘ Colonial Policy,’ chapters Government and Commerce ; and 
I therefore conclude with expressing a hope that the Maltese will strenu- 
ously persevere in their endeavours to obtain a representative assembly ; 
and that the constituted authorities in England may see the wisdom of no 
longer considering Maltaas a mere military fief, but as a valuable commer- 
cial depét ;—and that its inhabitants may be admitted to those rights and 
privileges of British subjects, to which they have proved themselves so 
fully entitled.’—pp. 292—294. 
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Art. XII.— Additional Observations on the Discourse of Natural 
Theology, by Henry Lord Brougham. By Tuomas Wat ace, Esq., 


one of his Majesty’s Counsel at Law inIreland. Dublin: Milliken & 
Son. 1835. 


By his former observations the author endeavoured to show that Lord 
Brougham’s general reasoning, which went to maintain that the immor- 
tality of the soul depends on its being immaterial, was fallacious ; and in 
the present publication he gives the result of what has appeared to him to 
have been the origin of the doctrine of the soul's immateriality. He also 
says, that instead of his Lordship having, as he maintained, the weight of 
the highest authorities on his side, the opposite is the fact ; for that they 
have been found by the author, subsequently to his former publication, to 
be against the learned Lord’s peremptory and positive assertion. On such 
a subtle and knotty theme as the immateriality of the soul we shall not at- 
tempt to make doctors agree. The author is an honourable and fair an- 
tagonist, but yet we believe that Lord Brougham has got the better cause, 
and is also the more dexterous reasoner of the two. 





Art. XIII.—Old Bachelors. By the Author of Old Maids. 2 vols. 
Macrone. 1336. 


We like this better than the author’s former work about the stale sister- 
hood, perhaps because we understand the subject better. But still the 
pictures and descriptions do not justice to what has often been our own 
experience of bachelorism. There is so much of quaint and piquant sen- 
timent, of ridiculous anomaly, of really pitiable folly, about the animals in 
question, that it is difficult to strike off a full likeness of them. Those who 
feel as we have often done would blend tears with something like scornful 
smiles, when the condition of an old bachelor is brought before them. The 
present volumes, however, are full of humour, though they want the 
searching power of fine satire, and profound knowledge of human nature. 





Art. XIV.— Fisher’s Annual Scrap Book. By Brrnarp Barron. 
London: Fisher & Co. 1385. 


Taste, lovely sentiments, valuable instruction, is found in every part of 
this beautiful volume. No youthful mind can possibly rise from the 
perusal of any one of the pieces without feeling the heart to have been 
touched by a desirable lesson. The engravings are happily wedded to 
the literary compositions. We give as a specimen part of * The Gold¢ 
Age.” 
4 “T marvel not that the artist’s pride, 
When he finished this lovely page, 
With innocence, beauty, and youth supplied, 
Should have named it the ‘Golden Age:’ 
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”Tis the portrait of one in her girlhood’s prime, 
Unclouded by care and unsullied by crime. 


And an age so blissful, and pure, and bright, 
In a weary world like ours, 

With its spirits as gay, and its heart as light, 
As a butterfly round spring flowers, 

May bring forward titles manifold, 

A bearing so happy and high to hold. 


Tis the age when the heart in its blithesome glee, 
Can at each glad impulse bound ; 

When all that the young before them see 
Has a halo of beauty round ; 

When grief is pangless, and joy is pure, 

And the whispers of hope seem true and gure. 


It may chance in a volume like this, design’d 
For the joyous, young, and fair, 

That these hasty and artless lines may find 
A reader as free from care, 

As lovely a type of Life’s Golden Age, 

As the being portrayed in this ot ae page. 


Maiden ! think not I would cloud thy brow, 
By a boding of future ill ; 

Or that bosom that throbs so lightly now, 
With a warning voice would chill ; 

Unworthy the bard of his calling high, 

Who could wake in that heart a causeless sigh. 


Tis thy morning of life! be blithe and gay 
As the birds which around thee sing ; 
Yet remember ‘iat morn is but part of thy day, 
That evening its shadows must bring ; 
And the darkness of night must soon follow that eve, 
When the fast-fading twilight hath taken its leave 


But fear thou not! let thy morning be spent 
So that eve may its course approve ; 

And when stars come forth in the firmament, 
Thou shalt view them with hope and love ; 

And mark, unappall’d the gathering night, 


Waiting a morning of endless on 
* % * 


Now in thy youth beseech of Him 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
That his light in thy heart become not dim, 
And his love be soon forgot ; 
And thy God, in the darkest of days, will be 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee !”” 
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Art. XV.—Second Report addressed to the Directors and Proprietors of 

- the London and Birmingham Railway Company, founded on an tn- 
spection of, and experiments made on, the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway. By Peter Bartow, F.R.S. London: Fellowes. 1835. 


Tue title of this Report intimates distinctly the nature of its contents 
and amount. The resolution which gave rise to it was come to ata 
general meeting of the London and Birmingham Railway Company, and 
was in these words, “ Resolved unanimously,—That Mr. Barlow be 
requested to visit the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, to view that 
line, and advise this Board as to the weight of rails, the description of 
chains and fastenings, the distance of the supports, and the size of the 
blocks that he would advise the Directors to adopt; and to accompany 
such advice with any observations generally on the subject.” The 
Report will be found to he lucid and valuable to all who take an interest 
in the progress of railways, which promise, ere many years expire, to 
intersect every province of the empire. 





——— 


Art. XVI.—A Statistical Inquiry into the present state of the Medical 
Charities of Ireland ; with suggestions for a Medical Poor-law, by which 


they may be rendered much more extensively efficient. By Denis PuEtan. 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith, 1835. 


Ir appears that this work originated in an idea expressed by Lord Dun- 
cannon, who wished to be supplied with the heads of such information 
as could be obtained on the subject here treated of, that it might be used 
on the next favourable opportunity to effect, by legislative means, some 
remedies fur the defects of the medical charities in Ireland. We knuw 
not what influence the Inquiry may have with his Lordship, although 
he will doubtless pay to it the utmost attention, since he has expressed 
such anxiety on the subject, and since he is said to be fully aware of the 
existence of many defects in the present state of these charities ; at any rate 
to us the exposure of defects and evils, and the proposal of remedies by 
the author, appear highly interesting, and illustrative of candour, judg- 
ment, and exalted philanthropy. 





Art. XVII.—A Literal Interlineal Translation of the First Ten Chapters 
of Gregory’s Conspectus Medicine Theoretice ; with the Original Text, 
&c. By R. Venasies. London: Sherwood and Co. 1835. 


TuEseE chapters are speedily to be followed by the remaining thirteen, 
to complete the twenty-three directed by the Hall to form the matter for 
future examination of medical students; and it is unquestionable that 
the publication will be of essential service to all whose Latinity is 
defective, for they can never, by any hammering with dictionaries and 
grammars, in contemplation of the Apothecaries’ Hall examination, be 
able to appreciate the purity and elegance of Gregory’s Conspectus, or 
even to comprehend its literal force. But the study of this work will 
also greatly facilitate the acquisition of the Latin language, whatever 
may be the object of the students. There is added at the foot of cach 
page acopy of the text in its classic order, and there is also prefixed in 
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the Introduction, Rules for construing and arranging the Latin in that 
order which is required in English translation, illustrated by examples 
from the more difficult passages of Celsus and Gregory. Thus, while to 
all Latin scholars the volume will be found a good help for self-educa- 


tion, it must be to medical students, of a defective classical education, 
indispensable. 





oe 


Art. XVIII.—A Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geography, for the use 
of Schools. By Samus. Buruer, D. D., &c., &c. (Twelfth Edition.) 
London: Longman, and Co. 1835. 

Ir is hardly necessary to say more of a work that has reached the 

twelfth edition, than merely announce its publication. We find, however, 

that very considerable additions have been made to this impression, which 
of course renders it much more valuable than it was previously. In geo- 
graphical works there is, necessarily, scope for such improvements after 
every short interval. ‘The author accordingly has chiefly added to the 
modern part of his work, which late alterations in the census of different 
countries, especially of Great Britain, made requisite. He has, also, added 
maps of the West Indies and Australia, to the modern; and of Mauritania, 

Numidia, and Africa Propria, to the ancient atlas; and has had several 

of the maps re-drawn, and re-engraved, especially those of Greece and 

Italy, on a larger scale, and one of Italy also added. All these additions 

have been made without any increase in price; so that this Sketch, which 

has so long been a standard elementary work, has thus secured a conti- 
nuance of its pre-eminence for years to come. 





Art. XIX.—The Comprehensive Representation Chart of England and 
Wales, deduced from the Census of 1831, the Reform Act of 1833, 
&c. &c. By the Author of ‘“ The Chronological Chart of Inventions 
and Discoveries,” &c., &c, London: Samuel Baxter, and Co. 1835. 


HERE, upon one large sheet, we have the Counties, alphabetically 
arranged, with lists of Lords Lieutenants and Sheriffs, as also of the Knights 
of Shires, with their town residences. The divisions of counties, the 
polling places, the assesed taxes, parochial assessments, population, super- 
ficial extent of land, and many otiier matters which every man in business, 
nay every reader of the daily papers, has constant occasion to refer to, are 
all distinctly set down, so as at a glance to be found out. The same variety 
and particularity of information are observed in respect of Cities and 
Boroughs; and even the Market towns, the days when the markets are 
held, their distance from London, their population, &c., are enumerated. 
Although the whole is seen, as it were, at one blush, it is clear that the 
labour must have been great, to bring the Chart to such perfection 





Arr. XX.—The Poor Laws, as they are; or the recent Alterations tn the 
Poor Laws, &c. By J. N. Manon, Esq., Barrister at Law. London: 
T. Hurst. 1835. 


Tuosz who indiscriminately vilify the Poor Law Amendment Bill, 
should study this forcible little work, for the sake of their own enlighten- 
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ment. The Author states in his preface, that a practice of some years at 
sessions, and a necessary acquaintance with the laws relating to the poor, 
have given him some qualification for the task he has undertaken in the 
work before us. This is fully evinced in every original paragraph of the 
volume. His attempt and success go to show, what, previous to the pas- 
sing of the late important act, for the amendment and better admi- 
nistration of the poor laws, were the text and spirit of those portions of 
former statutes, which have been altered or repealed by the new enact- 
ment. Then instead of pursuing the new Act consecutively throughout, 
the principal subjects are classed under distinct heads, and the law as it 
previously stood, and as it now exists, is fully and clearly stated. There 
is a paragraph in the preface, that is so truly and forcibly worded, that we 
have pleasure in quoting it, and by which the spirit of the book may be 
understood. 

‘© Already the tide of prejudice runs high against the change, and the 
outcry, though partial, is loud. Power of any sort is seldom parted but 
with reluctance, and the transfer of parish power to other hands, than 
those that held a long monopoly, raises no kindly feelings. But strong 
diseases require strong remedies. No sane or reflecting man in England, 

could regard the progress of pauperism, or the abuses of the system, and 
say that things could remain as they were. Without arguing the prin- 
ciple, whether a compulsory provision for the poor is not only in itself 
pernicious, but has a direct and necessary tendency to increase the very 
evil it was meant to cure, we may fairly reason on its results. These 
results are not now a matter of speculation, but of certainty. They are 
before the eyes of all, and those who run may read. ‘First, individuals 
become systematically trained to expect relief, as a matter of right, as 
soon as they are qualified by poverty to claim it, and the connexion which 
nature has established between economy and independence, and between 
improvidence and want, is in their minds impaired, or altogether destroy- 
ed.—Secondly, where public charity can be claimed as > legal right, the 
feelings of kindred, and the sympathies of benevolence, are chilled and 
withered, and the Parish becomes, instead, the debasing resort.—T hirdly, 
the consequence of this is, not merely that a preparation is artificially 
made for increasing the numbers of the poor, but that they are much less 
comfortably relieved, and that the moral character of the whole of the 
lower population is debased and injured. In their prosperity they are 
profuse —in their adversity, instead of falling into the arms of friends, or 
kindred, they find themselves deserted—And in place of asking relief from 
that genuine mercy which ‘ blesses him that gives, and him that takes, ’ 
they demand it, with defying and ungrateful hardness of heart, as_ their 
legal due—And, fourthly, though the smallest of the evils which mark 
such a scene, still it is an evil of no inconsiderable magnitude, that this 
deviation from the natural system:is attended with prodigious and un- 
necessary expense, not merely the-expense of what is strictly requisite for 
the poor, but of all that waste and misapplication which is sure to attend 
the distribution of public funds, by a great number of individuals, acting 
without concert, regulation, or responsibility. Under a well-regulated 
system, the legitimate poor of England might probably be maintained for 
less than three millions annually, while the Ns in later years, has 
risen to the startling amount of Eight millions Sterling ! ”—pp. viii—xi. 


—— 
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Art. XXI.—Forget me Not; a Christmas Present for 1836. Edited 
by Freperick SuHopery., London: Ackerman. 


Tue ‘*‘ Forget me Not,” for the ensuing year, exhibits the perfect spirit and 
fashion of Annual literature. There is a great variety of sweet verses, and 
well written tales, with the usual quantum of elegant embellishments. But 
in several of these embellishments,we find not merely affectation, but some- 
thing like a violation of fidelity and the rules of perspective. Juliana has 
got clumsy feet, and we should think from their position she sat very un- 
comfortably. King Alfred’s limbs are too strapping for his face and the 
rest of his body ; and along with the Shepherdess, one of the flock, we mean 
the sheep next to her, has a head, contour, and attitude not unlike one of 
the canine race. In several of the engravings, however, there is much 
beautiful expression; the Cupid in ‘‘ The Young Enchanter,” “ Cromwell 
and his Daughter,”’ “The Actress at the Duke’ 3? are remarkably spirit- 
ed; and, * The Dying Sister” is worthy of Mary Howitt’s verses, which 
we copy. 
‘* What matters it, though Spring-time 
Upon the earth is glowing— 
What, though a thousand tender flowers 
On the garden beds are blowing— 
What matters it, though pleasant ‘birds 
Among the leaves are singing, 
And a myriad lives, each passing hour, 
From mother-earth are springing? 


What matters it >—for one bright flower 
Is pale, before them lying— 

And one dear life, one precious life, 
Is numbered with the dying! 

Oh! Spring may come, and Spring may go— 
‘Flowers, sunshine, cannot cheer them ; 

This loving heart, this bright young life , 
Will be no longer near them ! 


Two lights there were within their house, 
Like angels round them moving; 
Oh, must these two be parted now, 
So lovely and so loving! ’ 


No longer on the same soft couch 
Their pleasant rest be taking— 
No longer by each other’s smiles 
Be greeted at their waking— 
No longer, by each other’s side, 
Over one book be bending !— 
Take thy last look, thy last embrace, 
That joy, that life, is ending ! 
Henceforth thou wilt be all alone !— 
What shalt thou do, poor weeper ? 
Oh human love, oh human woe! 
Is there a pang, yet deeper ?’’—pp. 117—119. 
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ABLE-BODIED paupers, results of new law 
upon, 187 

Abolition of pauperism, a discovery, no- 
tice of, 140 

Abolitionists of slavery, abuse heaped 
upen, 204 

Absenteeism in Jamaica, evils of, 342 

Actors and Shakspeare, comparison be- 
tween, 112 

Adaptation, advantages of, both to body 
and mind, 280 

Address to soldiers, specimen of an, 310 

Adjustments, minute, evils resulting from, 
281 

Adventure, extravagant passion for, in- 
stance of, 150 

£olian harp, music of, 378 

After-damp, described, 434 

Affection of animals, distinctions observed 
respecting, 102 

etal respect paid to, in China, 

] 

Agriculture in Ireland, state of, 120 

Aide-de-Camp, difficulties of an, 258 

Air, Mudie’s treatise on the, review of, 470 

Alcobaga, monastery of, excursion to, 39 

Alexandria, Hogg’s visit to, 369 

Alfieri, life of, 318 

Algiers, bombardment of, Exmouth’s pre- 
parations for, 155 

American union, duration of, considered, 
402 

Ancient orthography of the Jews, Wall’s 
notice of, 450 

Anecdotes of Cobbett, specimens of, 238 

Anglo-Americans, history of the, 395; 
their future extension, 404 

Animals, Kirby on Divine attributes mani- 
fested in creation, &c., of, 1 

Antigua, Innes’ observations on, 339 

Anti-slavery society, American, character 
of, 200 ; principles, &c. 202 

Aphorisms, specimens of Niebuhr’s, 426 

Apollo, The, West’s exclamations on see- 
ing, 90 

Apostrophe, beautiful, specimen of, 111 

Architectural antiquities, importance of a 
knowledge of, 455 

Arkansas river, phenomena of, 62 
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Aristodemo, Monti produces the tragedy 
of, 327. 

Artifice of woman conddered, 381 

Arts, Fine, in America, 94 

Atheist, woman considered as an, 385 

Atmosphere, proofs of the existence of 
the, 532 

‘Atmospheric air, what may be known con- 
cerning, 672 

— his Ornithological Biography, 

6 

Authorship, when Cobbet betook himself 

to, 224 


B 


oe old yellow, where abundant, 

Badajoz, Picton at, 311 

Baden, Grand Duchy of, education in, 577 

Bagpipe, history of the, 362 

Balbec, city of, description of, 374 

Banks of the Danube described, 172 

Banque hall, description of a, 43 

Barbadoes, cheering account of, 338 

Barlow, his London and Birmingham 
Railway Report, 605 

Bastardy clauses in Poor Law Bill, results 
of, 188 

Batalha, Monastery of, scene at, 45 

Bats, exquisite organs of, described, 11 

Beckford, his Excursion to Monasteries of 
Alcobaca and Batalha, 39 

Bees, habits of, 99 

Belgrade, city of, notices of, 170 

Belgium, church establishment in, de- 
scribed, 265 

Benares, city of, notices of, 248 

Bengal Marriages, mistakes about, 241 

Bible, account of the poetry of the, 385 

Birds, their various conformation for 
flight, 10 

Blacker, Mr., notice of his mode of bet- 
tering the condition of the Irish poor, 
122 | 

Black Chief among the Indians, notices 
of, 85 

Blind musician, how affected by one of 
his own pieces, 564 

Bloodthirsty habits of Indians, account of, 
80 
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Blue-coat boy, distinctive character of, 
117 

Boats on the Danube, country, curious 
appearance of, 166 

Bodily exercises, directions as to, 279 


Bolero, Spanish, command to dance a, 48 | 


Bondage in China, notices respecting, 518 

Boundless prairies, sensations produced on 
seeing, 75 

Boy at the Cape, the English, 453 

Bradford, Mr., his connexion with Cobbett, 
described, 225 

Brahminee bulls described, 348 

Breton, his Scandinavian Sketches, 29 

Brewster, Sir D., charge against, 136 

Bribes, the influence of, in China, 517 

British bravery, description of, 25 

Britton, his Dictionary of Architecture, 
444: his Worcester Cathedral, 481 

Brocken Mountain, appearances there be- 
held, 535 

Browne, his history of the Highlands, re- 
view of, 358 

Bulwer, E. L., in House of Commons, 506 

Burial Society, specimen of a handbill of, 
114 

Busacos, Sir T. Picton at, 308 

Butler, his Modern and Ancient Geo- 
graphy, 606 


C 

Cacique, affecting story of a, 292 

Calamities of authors, new anecdotes for 
D’Israel’s, 482 

Calculation of evils and follies, singular 
method of, 128 - 

Calm reasoning, specimen of, 194 

Camp, Indian, appearance of. 244 

Canton, misunderstandings at, 510 

Caste in India, origin of system of, 345 

Castle, its features and parts described, 444 

Cat family, defence of the, 105 

Catechism of Foreign Exchanges, &c. 301 

Cathedrals, notices of, 445 

Catholic Majesty, appropriateness of the 
appellation, 261 

Caunter, Hobart, his Oriental Annual, 344 

Celts, character of the music of the, 362 

Chairman and Speaker’s Guide, 301 

Challenge, public, account of a, 123 

Chamberry, notices of, 414 

Champions in behalf of the negroes, their 
opinions of the American Colonization 
Society, 198 

Chantries, description of, 446 

Character, national, happy delineation of, 
407 

Charitable Institutions in China, character 
of, 519 

Charity boy, and Christ’s Hospital boy, 
differences between, 116 

Chart of England and Wales, 606 

Cherubim in Scripture, of the physical, 12 

Chieftan, Indian, picture of an, 289 


— sleep during, importance of, 

Chinese character, great depravity of, 516; 
gardening, description of, 40 

Chivalrous deeds, instances of, 288 

Choultry, description of a, 347 

Christianity, libel upon, instanced, 196 

Christ’s hospital, recollections of, 110 

Church discipline, specimen of, 31; the 
Irish, observations regarding, 262 

Civilization, process of, 400 

Claimants, double, amicable arrangement 
between, 24 

Clanships, causes of, in the Highlands, 367 

Clean and unclean animals, distinctions 
between, 8 

Clergy, patronage of the, instance of its 
extent, 483 . 

Climates, the effects of various, 54 

Clothing of animals, provisions for, 101] 

Coal trade of Great Britain, history'of, 430 

Coercion of China, how to be accomplished, 
69 

Cold, value of, how to be estimated, 246 

Coleman, Mother, notices of, 18 

Collieries of Great Britain, History of, 430 

Colliers, characteristics of, 437 

Collision between Chinese and English, 
causes of, 72 

Colonies, British, Martin’s History of the, 
593 

Colonization Society in America, its pro- 
fessed objects, 191; inefficiency and 
folly of, 193 

Commissary, anecdote of a, 310 

Commissioners, Poor Law, their first Re- 
port, 180; arduous task of the, 181; 
their exertions, 182 

Committee, British Anti-slavery, appeal 
to, 211 

Commons, Forms, &c. of House of, 458 

Community, influence of knowledge on 
the, 527 

Condescension, wonderful, 259 

Connaught Rangers, character of the, 312 

Constitution of America, its character, 396 

Contrivances, curious, instances of, 493 

Convictions, growing, account of, 591 

Copley, J.S., notices of the life of, 91 

Copo d’Istra, his death foretold, 372 

Cormorant’s nests, situation of, 162 

Corporate and private property distin- 
guished, 267 

Countess of Albany, Alfieri’s friendship 
for, 323 

Crawford, General, sketch of, 18 

Creation, authority of lords of, in India, 
350 

Creed, political, account of a, 589 

Crisis, middle, in history of the world, 
466 

Critic, happy, specimens of a, 111 

Croker, Mr., his manner in the House of 
Commons, 500 
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Croog, account of a, his fight, 355 

Cross, planting of the, on the banks of the 
Mississippi, when first done, 291 

Crow, Ameriean, its exaltation, 136 

Cruelty to animals, detestable character 
of, 109 

Custom in India, account of a singular, 
349 m 


Dak, travelling by, when pleasantest, 247 

Damascus seen at a distance, described, 
375 

Danube, Quin’s steam voyage down the, 
165 

Davies, his Letters from France &c., re+ 
view of, 406 

Decline of poetry accounted for, 386 

Defaulters as to dress, advice to, 283 

Degeneration of Indians, causes of, 75 

Degradation of slaves, causes of, instanced, 
196 

Delhi and Asterabad, distance between, 56 

- Democracy in America, treatise on, 394 

Design, state of arts of, in America, 88 

Desirables in Bengal, who they are, and 
how courted, 242 

Desolation and sterility, description of, 38 

Despised animals, defence of, 105 

Despotism, illustrations of, 514 

Diamond cut diamond, instance of, 511 

Diet and regimen, Robertson on, 271 

Digestion, the process of, described, 273 

Digestibility of different substances, ac- 
count of, 275 

Dinner scene, Chinese, described, 512 

Diplomacy, character of Russian, 177 

Disciplinarian, manner of a, 151 

Discoveries, Audubon’s, instances of, 163 

Diseases, their destructiveness compared 
with battles, 53 

Distribution of animals, remarks on, 5 

Domestic scene, Chinese, description of, 
509 

Don Carlos, career of, review of, 254—his 
escape from England, 297 

Dramas, character of Alfieri’s, 324 

Drinks, digestibility of, 277 

Dunlap, W., his History of the Arts, 88 

Duration of coal, conjectures regarding 
the, 441 

Duty, performance of, rewards for the, 154 


E 


Earth, the, Mudie on, 300 

Ecclesiastical music, character of, 563 

Economy of Nature, reflections on, 100 

Eden, inhabitants of, notices of, 374 

Educational institutions of Germany,James 
on the, 569 

Eels, on the migrations of, 7; notices of 
habits of, 103 

Eggs of the Sun, what they are, 41 

Egotism, unaffected, specimen of, 22 


lll 

Egypt, the Romance of Ancient, review 
of, 388 | 

Egyptian musical instruments, description 
of, 556 

Ellis, Mary M., memoir of, 448 

Eloquence of Indians, 77 

Emancipation, immediate and uncondi- 
tional, effects of, 200; gradual, 208 

Eminent and illustrious Englishmen, liyes 
of, 297 

English Annual, notice of the, 45] 

Entertainments, Indian, described, 251 

Kstablished Church and universities of 
England, pamphlet on reform of, 300 

European labourers in Guiana, question as 
to, 336 

European Powers, how they might proceed 
to India, 52 

Evolution, or power and operation of num- 
bers, &c., 302 

Exhibition, unseemly, instance of, 139 

— Admiral Lord, life of, review of, 

; , 

Existence, love of, instance of, 356 

Expediency, influence of the doctrine of, 
exemplified, 194 

Experiment, account of an interesting, 339 

Extension of the progress of our race, sup- 
posed, 405 

Evaporation, observations on the pheno- 
mena of, 480 

F 


a” el in China, recreation at British, 

Fame, love of, influence of, 132 

tle ignorance, an account of, 

3 

Fan-qui, who are so called, 508 

Fata Morgana, notices of, 535 

Father, Cobbet as a, 235 

Fatigue, bodily, what it is, 283 

se ~ ae American geology by, 

7 

Federal systems, complexity of, 396 

Females, exemplary, their influence, 343 

Femenine employments in India, account 
of English, 244 

Fidelity, instance of, 223 

Field-labour, how regarded by negroes, 334 

Fifth meeting of the British Association, 
account of, 129 

Fighting, Picton’s hardest day’s, 316 

Fire-damps described, 433 

Fire-eating, voraciousness for, 26 

Fire, importance of, to Indians, 77 

Fish, habits of, facts concerning, 103 

Fisher’s Annual Scrap-book, 603 

Floods, travelling through, picturesque 
character of, 248 

— Irving’s Conquest of, review of, 

Flour-mills, curious specimens of, 166 

Fluid, atmospheric, uses of, 475 
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' Formation of wines, proposed institution 
for the, 556 

Fossil coal, history of, 430 

Francisca, Donna, story of, 44 

Francis, St., Nicbuhr’s opinion of, 429 

Frankfort, state of education in, 574 

Fréres Ignorantins, their method, 572 

Friendship’s Offering, &c., notice of, 453 

Friendship among animals, anecdotes of, 99 

Fuller, Lamb’s “> to, 113 

Garb of the Highlanders, description’ of 
the, 364 

Garrick’s monument, criticisms on, 111 

Generalship, wonderful, 259 

General Scenes in House of Commons de- 
scribed, 497 

Geological science in America, state of, 58 

German literature, extravagant admiration 
of, 570 

Gleanings in natural history, 95 

Girl, woman considered as a, 382 

God, should all things be deduced from ? 
464 

Golden eagle, affecting death of a, 165 

Gorgeous displays described, 250 

Government, the whippers in of, 494 

Grand Pawnee village, arrival at, 50 

Grapes, Hungarian, praised, 168 

Great Britain and China, remarks on inter- 
course between, 65 

Grecian music, character of, uncertain, 558 

Greek Grammar, tables of, notice of, 140 

Grenada, Innes’ observations on, 339 

Grooms, English, description of, 584 

Guiana, British, Innes on, 333 

Gymnasium of Frankfort, account of, 576 

H 

Hague, Alfieri first in love at the, 320 

Hamilton, Professor, his report to the Bri- 
tish Association, 130 

Handel, summary view of his genius and 
character, 562; his person, 563 

Hauteur, Pitt’s, its effect on Cobbet, 227 

Haydn, sketch of his life and genius, 564 ; 
anecdotes of, 565 

Heleopolis, present condition of, 375 

Hernando de Soto, his noble character, 
289; his death, 292; his burial, 293 

Herrings, on the migrations of, 7 

Higgins’ Treatise on the Earth, review of, 
523 

High mass in St. Peter’s, celebration of 
deseribed, 178 

Highlands and Highlanders, Browne’s his- 
tory of, 358 

Hindoo widows, deplorable condition of, 
249 

Hindostan, scenes and characteristics of, 
239 

Hindostanee females, ornaments of, 250 


Hints to parents on religious education of 
ehildren, 450 


Historian’s generosity, account of a, 422 

Historical Keepsake, notice of the, 449 

Historical nations, those so called, 466 

ogee, G., his musical history, review of, 

o4 

Hogarth’s prints, Lamb’s opinion of, 114 

Hogg, his visit to Alexandria, &c., 369 

Holman, his voyage round the world, 507 

Hongs at Canton, situation of, 508 

Hope, source of bright, described, 409 

Horseback in battle, Picton on, 309 

Horse, wild, manner of taming a, 83 

Horse-racing in the Champ de Mars de- 
scribed, 583 

— of the Wishita, description of, 


House of Commons, Random Recollec- 
tions of, 487 

Hughes, Mr., his reception in the House 
of Commons, 497 


Human race, Schlegel’s opinion as to the 


different nations of the, 464 

Hume, Mr., in the House of Commons, 503 

Husband, Cobbett _ 234 

Ibraham Pasha described, 376 

Immediate emancipation, danger of, con- 
sidered, 204 

Immolation, Hindoo, a shocking species 
of, 345 

Illuminism,Schelgel’s opinion concerning, 
469 

Impressions, First, by J. Davies, 406 

Incongruities, assemblage of, 415 

Inconsistencies of a doctor, specified, 272 

Indiamen, size of, remarks on, 66 

Indian Sketches, Irving’s, review of, 74 

Inhabitants of the air, remarks on the, 9 

Inhumanity, wanton, instance of, 354 

Infidelity, opinions at the root of, specified, 
139 

Innes, his letter to Lord Glenelg, 333 

Insects, of their rudder in flight, 11 

Instincts, mysterious nature of, 12 

Instruct, Employ, Don’t Hang Them, 
review of, 119 

Instruction, means of, defective in Guiana, 
336 

Intercourse, national, happy instance of, 
409 

Intimidation, unworthy resort to,"200 

Intrepidity, instance of, 153 

Invalids, tueir incapacity to judge of diet, 
279 

Iron ore, discovery of rich, 58 

Irreligion in Lyons, remarkable, 416 

Irruption of water, appalling descriptions 
ot, 435 

Irving, J. T., his Indian Sketches, 74 

J 

Jack Ketch of Norway, notices of, 31 

Jacob, the Prophecy of, Monti’s first poem, 
326 
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Jamaica, Innes’ observations on, 342 

James, his Educational Institutions of 
Germany, 569 

Jay’s American Slavery, review of, 189 

Jeffrey, Francis, in the House of Com- 
mons, 501 

Jesse, his Gleanings in Natural History. 
review of, 95 

Jew, ludicrous story of a, 357 

John, monument of King, notice of, 482 

Joss-house, description of a, 509 


K 


Kennedy, J. P., his plan for ameliorating 
the condition of Irish poor, 119 

Kincaid, J., his Random Shots, 14 

Kirby, his Bridgewater Treatise, 1 

Kitts, St., Innes’ observations on, 341 

Knapsack tour, where unsuitable, 30 

Knights of St. John, notices of their 
history, 596; their valour, 597 

Knight Grand Cross, Picton receives the 
rank of, 315 


L 


Labyrinths in the House of Commons 
described, 490 

Lady bright, a lay of love for, 17 

Laird, Scottish, account of a son of, 16 

La Marck, remarks on theories of, 3 

Lamb, Ch., his Rosamund Gray, &c., re- 
view of, 110 

Land of Vision, notice of the, 451 

Languages, Niebuhr’s knowledge of, 427 

La Place, remarks on theories of, 2 

Lardner, his Lives of Eminent Characters, 
317 

Latin, Niebuhr on pronunciation of, 428 

Leaders, wild animals have, 99 

Leavenworth, fort of, notices of, 76 

Lebanon, cedars of, description of, 374 

Legislators, British, anomalous conduct of, 
494 

Legs, long, use of, in flight, 11 

Leper, description of a, 356 

Leslie, his remarks on Copley the painter, 
91 

Lethargy of the Danube, remarkable, 167 

Libertinism, national, charge of, 408 

Liberality, magnificent, instances of, 2838 

Lieber, his Reminiscences of Niebuhr, 418 

Life, Schlegel’s Outline of the Philosophy 
of, 461 

Light, phenomena of, considerations on 
the, 533; reading, weak apologies for, 
15 

Linwoods, The, by Miss Sedgwick, review 
of, 211 

Literature in France, dark picture of, 410 

Literary Men, Lardner’s Lives of, 317 

Lloyd, Dr., his Defence of Geological 
Science, 136; his Interpretation of Mo- 
saic Account of Creation, 137 

Locomotion, relief found in, 320 


London University, Niebuhr’s opinion 
concerning the, 424 

Long yarns, specimeus of, 23 

Loquacity, benefits arising from, 250 

Lower orders in France, state of, 411 

Lowlanders, how distinguished from High- 
landers, 365 

Lumberers, gentleness of American, 162 

Lyons, city of, notices of, 416 


M 

Macao, policy recommended to England 
respecting, 70 

Madness in battle, instances of, 27 

Madura, city of, notices of, 347 

Magnanimity, appeal to England’s, 56 

Magnetic iron, where abundantly found, 60 

Magnificent desolation, where found, 63 

Mahon, his poor laws, 606 

Mahmoud, review of, 537 

Maiden, woman considered as a, 383 

Malta, history of, 595; principal buildings 
in, 597 

Maltese, character and mannersof the, 599 

Manufacturing classes, influence of music 
among, 555 | 

Manuscripts of Erdely, review of the, 552 

March, different applications of the word, 
413 

Margaret Ravenscroft, review of, 549 

Martin, M., his History of the British Co- 
lonies, 593 

Martyr, political, instanced, 588 

Mass, high, account of celebration of, 46 

Melody and harmony distinguished, 558 

Metallic veins, views concerning, 65 

Middle ages, architecture of, 444 

Midshipman, anecdotes of a, 150 

Migrations of animals, remarks on, 6 

Milton’s Poetical Works,’ Brydge’s edition, 
notice of, 141 

Minor Morals for Young People, 303 

Mirage, account of the phenemenon of, 534 

Mischievous opinion, instance of, 126 

Missionary Remains, notice of, 449 

Mission, hazardous, described, 286 

Missouri and Red Rivers, geology of 
country between, 57 

Mohaes, village of, notices of, 168 

Moldavia, scenes in, described, 171 

Monastery of Alcobaga, notices of, 42 

Monkwearmouth, description of shaft at, 
431 

Monopoly of attorneyships in Jamaica, 
evils of, 342 

Monies of England and India, observations 
on, 66 

Monti, death and character of, 329 

Moral obstacles, effects of, to invasions, 54 

Morning Post, report of the, 497 

Morpeth, Lord, character of his Irish 
Church Bill, 268 

Moses and the geologists, question be- 
tween, 137 


Mother, woman considered as a, 384 
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Motley mixture, description of, 371 
Mountaineers in Norway, fearlessness of, 33 
Moxon, Ed., his sonnets, notice of, 456 
Mozart, sketch of his life and genius, 566 
Mudie, his Treatise on the Air, 470 
Muse-feeding, a fancy about, 582 

Musical History, Hogarth’s, review of, 554 
Muster school, account of the, 575 
Mutineers, a Commander’s address to, 292 
My Aunt Pontypool, review of, 543 
Myriapods, on the functions of, 8 
Mythology, character of Ossian’s, 361 


N 


Nations doomed to perish, account of, 399 

Nature, Lamarck’s definition of, 4 

Nautch girls described, 251 

Navarre, Don Carlos’ arrival in, 262 

Negro population in America, prospects of, 
401 

New Year’s Token, notice of, 447 

Night-voyaging in India, description of, 252 

Ninety-fifth, the bloody-fighting, the cry 
of, 17 

Nitrogen, its proportion in atmospheric air, 
‘474 

Norway, notice of, 29 

Norwegians, character of, 35 ; dress of, 36 ; 
their poor, 37 < 


O’Connell, D., in House of Commons, 505 

Old age, woman considered in her, 384 

Old Bachelors, notice of, 603 

Old House of Commons, description of, 488 

Opium trade, Chinese, suggestions re- 
specting, 73 

Oratorical Class-book, Hartley’s, notice of, 

» 453 

Oriental Annual, Caunter’s, review of, 344 

O’Shanter’s Night, Tam, what it is, 21 

Osler, Ed., his life of Lord Exmouth, 147 

Ossian’s Poems, opinion respecting, 360 

Oratory, Indian, specimens of, 88 

Ornithological Biography, Audubon’s, re- 
view of, 160 

Out-door relief to the poor, results of 
refusal of, 186 

Over-education, fears of, groundless, 571 

Ox, Indian manner of slaughtering an, 82 

Oxygen, its proportion in atmospheric air, 
474 ‘ 


Parental affection, proofs of intense, 350 

Pariahs in India, notices of, 346 

Partridges, anecdote of, 97 

Pasha of Egypt, an account of, 371 

Passion, ruling, instance of, 21 

Parliamentary career, Cobbett’s, sketch of, 
233 

Patriots, flaming, inconsistent conduct of, 
495 

Patron of literature, Emperor of Russia 
a, 580 

pavia, Foscolo a professor at, 331 
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- Pawnee tribes, description of, 78 


Peel, Sir R., in the House of Commons, 
500 
Pellew, Edward, his-descent, 148 ; enters 
the navy, 149 
Penalties for instructing slaves*in America, 
detailed, 197 
Peninsula, Picton in the, 308 
People, sovereignty of the, 397 
Persia and India, countries between, no- 
tices of, 50 
nee, account ‘of conquests of, 
94 
Personal advantages of knowledge, 525 
Phansigars in India described, 352 
Phelan, his Medical Charities of Ireland; 
605 
> ka of the earth, most remarkable, 
523 ‘ 
Philhellenes, the fortune of certain, 421 
Philosophy of History, review of Schle- 
gel’s, 457 
Picton, Memoirs of Sir Thomas, review of, 
305 
Pitmen, piety of, exemplified, 438 
Pits, coal, plans of, 433 
Pitt, Wm., Cobbett suspected to be a spy 
in pay of, 226 
Planters, disadvantages of West India, 335 
Plumelets, on the structure of, 10 
Poetic associations, account of, 378 
Poetry of Life, Sarah Stickney’s, 377 ; of 
the Highlanders, sketch of, 360 
— Commissioners, first Report of, 
Pope’s Odyssey, Niebuhr’s opinion of, 427 
Popular schools, government of -Pro- 
testant, in Frankfort, 575 
Portsmouth Authorities, their want of re- 
spect towards Don Carlos, 256 
Portuguee, specimen of an honest, 22 
Portuguese Commission, &c., report of, 
notice of, 14] 
Postulata, respecting church establish- 
ments, 263 
Poultry, digestibility of, 276 
Prairies, American, theory respecting, 61 
Preaching in France, character of, 412 
a instance of marvellous, 566 
essure of air, everything supported b 
the, 473 rytung suppo y 
om of death, observations on, 
7 
Preston, Cobbett a candidate for, 231 
— in China, anomalous order of, 
Prime Minister, The, notice of, 143 
Prince of Portugal, interview with, 49 
Princess of Portugal, anecdotes of, 47 
Prophecy, dreadful, account of a, 46 
Property in Hungary, insecurity of, 176 
Prospect, splendid, instance of, 64 
Protection of literature incumbent on 
Government, 579 
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Protestant religious journals in France, 
account of, 410 
Provision, marvellous, instance of, 478 
Pugnacity of avimals, uses served by, 102 
Punishments, Chinese, account of, 517 
Purcell, sketch of his life, 559; his Sacred 
Music, 560 ; his epitaph, 562 
Q 


Quaker painter, astonishment produced 
by, 89 . 

Queen Caroline’s trial, Lord Exmouth’s 
vote on, 159 

Question-asking propensity, specimens of, 
93 


Quin, his steam-voyage down the Danube, 
165 . 
R 


Races now in America, account of the dif- 
ferent, 395 

Radicals, Niebuhr’s opinion concerning 
the, 424 

Random Recollections of the House of 
Commons, 487 

Rask’s Essay on the Sibilants, abstract of, 
notice of, 142 

Rats, black, anecdote of, 107 

Recollections of Clirist’s Hospital, Lamb’s, 
115 

Reflections, specimen of amiable, 521 

Reformation in Ireland, effects of, why dif- 
ferent to those in England, 263 

Reform in Hungary, gradual, advantages 
of, 176 

Refraction of light, effects of, 535 

Reformation, Schlegel’s opinions concern- 
ing the, 468 

Reformers, canonized, a list of, 413 

Refuse of life, how removed, 479 

Register, commencement of Cobbett’s‘Puli- 
tical, 227 

Religious ceremony, beautiful picture of 
a, 290 

Religion, its employment in the service of 
crime, 353 

Remedy fer agricultural ignorance,account 
of, 124; for want of agricultural em- 
ployment, 125 

Reminiscences of Niebuhr, Lieber’s, review 
of, 418 

Republican institutions of America, dura- 
tion of, considered, 403 

Requiem, Mozart’s, account of, 567 

Resurrection-men at Canton described, 512 

Retirement, Twenty years in, 581 

Rites, pompous, effects of, 47 

Roberts, Emma, her Scenes and Charac- 
teristics of Hindostan, 239 

Robertson, his Treatise on Diet and Regi- 
men, 271 

Robinson, his Memoirs of Sir T. Picton,505 

Rocks, where natural equivalents, 64 

Rosa:nund Gray, Ch. Lamb’s, review of, 110 

Rousseau, visit to the residence of, 415 

Royal laughter, subjects of, 260 

Royal parks in England, notices of, 109 

Rules, singular, to be used in certain cal- 
culations, 128 


Russel, Lord J., in House of Commons, 502 
Russian project as to India, notices of, 50 


Sac Indian, description of, 76 

Saetér, description of a, 30 

Sailor, British, specimen of, 147 

Sailor-like letter, specimen of, 157 

Salutation in China, grades of, 515 

Sang froid in battle, instances of, 21 

Sanscrit tongue, Schlegel studies the, 458 

Savoy, notices of, 414 

Scandinavian Sketches, Breton’s, 29 

Scenery in Norway, character of, 34 

Scientific men, Lardner’s Lives of, 317 

Science, the object of British Association, 
130 

Schlegel, Frederick Von, his Philosophy 
of History, 457 

Scoresby, phenomena witnessed by, 536 

Scotchman, ludicrous mistake of a, 490; 
young, his passion, 16 

Scotland, W. Beattie’s, notice of, 455; 
church establishment in, described, 265 

Scriptural notices, anecdotes in Natural 
History, confirmed by, 98 

Scripture History, E. Copley’s, notice of, 
455 

Seamanship, superior, Pellew’s account 
of, 153 

Sedgwick, Miss, the Linwoods by, 211 

Self-tuition of Cobbett, noticed, 222 

Semer, his Romance of Ancient’Egy pt, 388 

Senate-house, scenes in the British, 495 

Sentiments, inhuman, specimens of, 195 

Sepulchres, Foscolo’s Ode on, 330 

Sermon, Sir Thomas Picton’s, 309 

Servitude, consequences of, 401 

Shaw, Mr., scene between O’Connell and, 
496 

Shepherdesses, primitive, described, 173 

Shoberl, his Forget me Not, 608 

Shots, Random, from a Rifleman, 14 

Sinfulness of slavery, consideration of the, 
202 

Sixty years Since, in America, review 
of, 211 

Sketch of theGreek Languages, Latham’s, 
notice of, 142 

Slander, action of, Cobbett assessed in, 227 

Slaves in United States, number of, 190 

Slavery in America, Jay on, 189 

Sheep, anecdote concerning, 101 

Sleep, theory of, a mystery, 283 

Societies, differences between British As- 
sociation and other, 133 

Soldier’s life, sketches of a, 19 

Southern States of America,charge brought 
against them, 400 

Spanish crown, Don Carlos’ claim to, 255 

Sparrows, anecdotes of, 107 

Speaker of House of Commons, formalities 
connected with, 491 

Spinsters in India, condition of English, 
243 

Sporting in Norway, observations on, 32 

St. Domingo, sudden abolition of slavery 
in, its effects, 206 
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Standard’ of happiness, influérte of ktiow- 
‘ledge’ on the, 527 

Stanley, Lord, in House of Commons,{501 

Steam, the wonderful results of, illustra- 
tions of, 175 © 

Stick among colliets, méaning of, 438 

Stickney; Sarah, her Poetry of Life, 377 

Stirling, his notices of: countries between 
Persia and India, 50 

Story of Justin Martyr; The, and’ other 
poems, notice of, 144 

Strangers’ Gallery in House of Commons, 
d tion of, 489 

wns ilbert, portrait painter, notice of, 


Studies, individual and associated, advan- 
tages of each method, 131 

Subaltern, the, and Pictoti, 313 

Subtlety, instances’ of'a wonderfully ac- 
commodating, 478 

Sufferings of woman compared with man’s, 


Superstitious, a lesson to the, 534 

Stiperstition, anomalous, in China, 515 

Swallows, description of the flight of, 164 

Sweet sleep, how to be seeured, 284 

Swift and Stella’s skulls, disinterment of, 
139° 

Swinich, village and characters of, de- 
scribed, 173 

Symbols of Scripture, Kirby’s hypothesis 
regarding, 4 

Syhopsis of Greek Grammar, notice of, 140 

Szeehenyi Istvan, flattering notices of 
Count, 174 


T 

Tabby race; vindication of the, 245 

Taciturnity of Indians, 77 

Talent, female, proper channel for, 588 

Talleyrand duped, 258 

Tartan, observations respecting the High- 
land; 365 

Teacher, Cobbett as a, 236 

Tea trade, notices concerning the, 518 

Tenant, reclaiming, success of, 125 

Testament, Le Nouveau, notice of, 452 

Téte-a-téte in India, danger of; 246 

Theodore Irving, his Conquest of Florida, 
284 

Thermal waters, cures by, 61 

Thomas, St., as a packet station, objection 
to, 343 

Thompson, J., his views of trade with 
China, 65 

Throwing dust in the eyes, instance of, 178 

Thugs, Indian, who they are, 253 

Tiger and a man, a fight between a, 355 

Tocqueville, Alexis de, his Democracy in 
America, review of, 394 

Tom Paine’s bones, Cobbett’s importation 
of, 229 

Toryism of Cobbett, early, noticed, 221 
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